-Apr. 
-Apr. 


-July 118 
June 124 
-Feb. 115 
June 1% 
June 12% 
June 124 


Apr. 120 


June 125 
July 118 


D.C. 
July 118 


May 14 


Apr. 1% 
Apr. 12% 


anston 
Feb. 115 
Mar. 132 


] 
May 141 
July 119 
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Assent and Dissant _..--— 


A Dynamic Force. . . . . . . . . . . Victor B. Gerard 
Availability of Company Money. . . . . «Richard H. Wilson 
The Recovery of Stability . . . . .. . . . . J.T. Bryden 
Office Automation . . . . . . . . «. « « R. Hunt Brown 
Overall Company Budget . . . . . . «. . « W.N. Stannus 
Avoiding Management Errors. . . . . . . «Everett B. Drew 
Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness. . . . . Guy Fergason 
The Man and the Challenge . . . . Bernard F. Kalb, Jr., C.L.U. 
A Common Endeavor ..... . .. . . Ardell T. Everett 
The Legal Spotlight . . . . . . . . « «Ralph D. Churchill 
AManMayDream . ....... . . . GuyD. Doud 


Inflation and Life Insurance. . . . G. Thomas McElwrath, C.L.U. 
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THIS MAN WON’T ACCEP 
AN AVERAGE INCOME I] 
THE LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


He knows that sound training is vitally important in order to ¢ 
ahead. That’s why so many like him are benefiting by Aétna Lif 
intensive training program. This is a five-step course which equ 

“Etna Life representatives with the knowledge necessary to bu “= 
a successful life insurance career. 





1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week course at the Home Of 
with expert instructors teaching proved sales plans. 


Career Course. Under the general agent’s supervision, field work is cd 
bined with text book study. 


ah 


3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and tax courses at th: gené 
agency supplemented by field schools and clinics. 


4 C.L.U. Participation. The company provides financial assistanc: for 
books and examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men who qualify :xcha 
ideas with other top salesmen, Home Office personnel and promi ent ! 
from business and industry. 


Ny ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


tna Life Trains 
for Success 





Affiliates: Attna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Each of these symbols identifies an organi- 
zation that is dedicated to establishing and main- 
taining the highest standards of life insurance 
service. | : 

The coveted Chartered Life Underwriter key 
symbolizes the topmost professional educational 
attainment. The Life Underwriter Training 
Council’s badge represents industry responsi- 
bility in passing on lessons of practical experi- 


SINCE 1871 








THE LIFE "coneany 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 









FOUR SYMBOLS - ONE GOAL 


ence. The National Quality Award “Q” is 
recognized as a reward for superior quality of 
life insurance service to the public. 

The fourth symbol is the emblem of The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, a company that 
encourages and supports the activities of all 
organizations dedicated to the education, train- 
ing and development of the professional life in- 
surance salesman. 





OF VIRGINIA 



























WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 
John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 
Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 








The New 
Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 

















Life Stock Index 





End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
January ........ 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 
February ....... 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 
OS ER a 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 
BOD viscera 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.6 
a Ge 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 174.1 
we w\ sbau saree 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.2 
MO nsx eccuee 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.5 
oa, flO Ere 150.5 153.5 160.9 198.4 
September ..... 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 
October ....... 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 
November ...... 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 
December ...... 140.9 134.2 191.0 190.4 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 


LIFE COMPANIES High Low 7/29/60 
| ene Bd et OER Ae a 89'/2 75\/2 83% 
ee I WD oe, i vv ncad cece snccnteducwene 10% 83, 8 


Bankers National Life ond Suhhnkealeas caneaeierds 24'/2 19, 22 
Beneficial Standard Life ....... Seanad paeraa eee 18 13% 14% 
EN CTE bn n sin csicncducneeed ceucciusvsees 45/2 39'/ 42 


Calif. Western States Life (c) ...................... 5%, 48 50 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 234% 17'/2 17% 
Connecticut General Life .... Et aE 384 310 355 
Continental Assurance . ‘ Pies aia dea y ee 135 135 
Franklin Life (b) ........ een a epiehen ae 69 73a 
Government Employees Life ...... bskwenintsecire ee 53 53 
ft ae Se Sane Ae , eee ee 17% 17% 
Jefferson Standard Life (c) . a5 bin ged cidie alnasad ae Se 37'/2 39/4 








“ascon's “WHAT MY FAMILY SHOULD KNOW” 


Recommended for your business giving at any time because it 
answers a universal family need, this unique book is designed for 
recording details of all vital facts...Insurance Policies, Bank 
Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, Business Information, Social 
Security, etc....concisely, in one place for quick, easy reference. 
Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated leather cover, it is designed 
for a lifetime of use. Pages carrying your advertising message can 
be bound anywhere in the book. Individually boxed, and imprinted 
in gold with your name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and other Nascon 
“At-A-Glance”® Gifts, send for the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 

SPECIALTY DIVISION 
EATON 'S 


, Jascon 


NASCON QRS PRODUCTS 
C Products . 


Division of Eaton Paper Corporation 


DEPT. |, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








Kansas City Life .... 


Liberty National Life .............. 
Se eae 


Life Ins. of Vir. (g) . 
Lincoln National Life 


wasbdnelels hacteeubhe Laem ee axeiaees 1465 1190 1210 
was oeaenneeewee 67'/2 51" 57% 
eo hee 23% 16/4 Me 
ee ae peeey tk 57 47 18% 
abe <eie wei pbaiaaincs Us 02 ke tehs deat 255 214 225 


NS IEE UR EIUD. 6 oc oo cacuncete dayeetsupeca’ 46'/5 35 
III San siti pi ones «ie soh encase vanced ghaeth 60 49/2 54 
SURPPD, GUO OF WUQOUOD 6. iiccccedecesencwicven 125 97/2 103 
North Amer. Life (Chicago) ...................0.05 LA 12!/2 iV 


Phila. Life (e) ...... 
Quaker City Life (b) 


ig ae) RRB AAG %, a a: aa 48 
ify Manet tna gtt eke a: 53% 402 lth 


ER EUR MND 0s. w waiecin vee newuaeeat-saaen 40% 30 : 
IE ari ss ot race il, dung eee dcras gamete’ 103 83 3 
| Oa ee ae eee at I 62 47"/2 3 
| ERs, Dea wy area ee Cane See ne, rr 89%, 73 6bq 
I DA IN, on 3, 5 ass ss cucche< scrdaaeu beales 41% 32! 2" 
Se EMD ites SURE US ete kone s piston we ae closes cha ceecade 44\/, 37 

a RIN noe bs cnt caeencpnnns caninbable 39" 29 29 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for | ye and 25% dividend. 


b) Adjusted for 5%, 
c) Adjusted for 2 fo 
Adjusted for 20% 





stock dividend. 
r | split. 


stock dividend. 


‘s Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 
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1, YOUR “JUST-MARRIED’ CLIENTS can org cover their immediate needs 
with a basic MONY polic) y. (There’s a discount if the face amount is $5,000 or 
more.) MONY ‘ADD-ON’ riders can help meet your clients’ anticipated future 
needs, as their income keeps going up and their responsibilities increase. 





2. CLIENTS WITH GROWING FAMILIES can get protection 
for their growing needs with ‘ADD-ON.’ ‘ADD-ON’ riders are 
economical, easy to sell. And there’s ample opportunity 
to convert clients’ ‘ADD-ON’ riders to permanent insurance. 





3. LIFETIME RETIREMENT INCOME. ‘ADD-ON’ can help you 
plan your client’s future . assure him the right to 
arrange for additional lifetime retirement income later, at 
a price agreed on in advance when he buys the basic policy. 


MON Y ‘ADD-ON’ life insurance is the easier way for 
you to build a profitable, repeat business! 


Your clients will be coming back for more, when you 
sell them MONY ‘ADD-ON’ life insurance. ‘ADD-ON’ helps 
them meet new needs more conveniently and economi- 
cally by adding on MONY riders to their basic MONY 
policy, subject, of course, to evidence of insurability and 
other reasonable qualifications. And your commissions 
don’t stop with the initial sale, because later on you can 
easily convert your clients’ easy-to-sell ‘ADD-ON’ riders 
into permanent policies. When you sell MONY ‘ADD-ON,’ 
your clients’ coverage and your commissions grow! 








= >) 
HOW | 
"igen eERaETeR A epee ‘ADD-ON’ \-— 
| BROKERS! FREE BOOKLET = 
TELLS YOU ABOUT ‘ADD-ON’ rear 
| MONY, Dept. BI-96, B’way at 55th St., New York 19 } 
Please send________copies of MONY’s free 
: *ADD-ON’ booklet. 
| a as a —_ saath 
| Address F iapndineinaieiss 
Zone or 
| City County State _ 
| Brokerage Name. A ? 
| ’ 
| Muw.0- N EW BORK tow> 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, NY ‘, 
| Soles and service offices located throughout the United States ond in Conoda =~ FE. ™ 





l For bile, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plon, MO@MY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
ec ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Do you want your business career to move—faster and farther? 
Then here is what the Minuteman Symbol can mean to you: 


Opportunity ... with minuteman coverages 
Competitive rates with graded premiums... a complete 
portfolio of policies... association with a company that is 
licensed in all states, Puerto Rico and Canada. 


Cooperation ... minuteman style 
An Employee Benefit Plan Department—guaranteed issue, 
pension planning .. . brokerage assistance... enthusiastic 
backing by a dynamic management... practical sales 
promotion aids. 





Service... that’s up-to-the-minute for you and your clients. 


If you are established and ready for your own agency, 
MAKE THE MINUTEMAN YOUR SYMBOL OF SUCCESS 


Write Director of Agencies 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


(1960—Our 38th Year) 
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SEPTEMBER, 1960 


EDITORIAL 


The Editors' Corner ....... : 
Accident and Health eee 
Assent and Dissent ......... " 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Ce SRE ee 
Availability of Company Money 
The Recovery of Stability ............... 
The Man and the Challenge ........... 

A Common Endeavor (A. & H.) 
OS 
Inflation and Life Insurance (L.O.M.A.) .. 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


C.L.U. Questions and Answers .... 
A Man May Dream 


OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Network Dictation 


Office Automation Lae mids : 


Overall Company Budget (1.A.S.A.)} 
NOU UII Sc oo rE  aahnwis where 
Controlling Absenteeism and Tardiness (Around the mstice 
a, R= SE eee 
Office Equipment Directory . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ES a ee 
Life Insurance Stocks ........ 

Company Developments ..... 
Conventions Ahead 
GE 
New Publications ............ Rome 
Recommended Mortgage Bankers .. 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
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Policy Changes ............... 
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Reports on Companies ............ Re TRS I he Rr ORNs eae ar ee RS 
ALE SOM RTY SES ear ter ae « me ee or PN a 
Pe UII is 7 ba eels be esis 


LIFE EDITION 


21 
93 








Company Developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
George Rogers Clark Insurance Co. 


Sige .Chicago, Ill. 
Preferred Risk Life Insurance Co. .... 


“Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ARIZONA Admitted 
Standard Insurance Company ae Portland, Oregon 
ARKANSAS Admitted 


Certified Life Assurance Co. ............ 
Citizens Standard Life Insurance Co. . 
Confederation Life Association ; 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America . 
Federated Life Insurance Co. 

Herald Life Insurance Co. 


.... Shreveport, La. 
eats: Christi, Texas 
: Toronto, Can. 
Boston, Mass. 
Owatonna, Minn. 
FES TER .. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Examined 
Victor National! Life Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


Newport, Ark. 


Cross Country Life Insurance Co. . ..Dallas, Texas 
Examined 

Peoples Life Insurance Company ..... Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA Admitted 


Life Insurance Co. of Kentucky 
United American Insurance Co. 


.. Louisville, Ky. 
Dallas, Texas 


GEORGIA Licensed 

American Southern Life Insurance Co. .... Atlanta, Ga. 

HAWAII Admitted 

National Ute: Insurante Coe. cic. nk scenes is he veins. Montpelier, Vt. 

INDIANA Admitted 

American Life & Accident Insurance Co. ............ Louisville, Ky. 

Central States Health & Life Co. ................. Omaha, Nebr. 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

National Standard Fraternal Life Assn. ..........- Chicago, Ill. 

United Equity Life Insurance Co. .............- ..Chicago, Ill. 

Zurich American Life Insurance Co. ...........- . .Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted | 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. Baltimore, Md. 


United American Insurance Co. .. Dallas, Texas 


KANSAS Examined 
Great American Life Insurance Co. .. Hutchinson, Kans. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Insurance City Life Co. Hartford, Conn. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Co. Chicago, Ill. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


Citizens Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Independence Life & Accident Insurance Co. Louisville, Ky. 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. and Annuity Co. Minneapolis Minn. 
Lifeco Insurance Co. of America Seattle, Wash. 


MISSOURI Admitted 


American Income Life Insurance Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cavalier Life Insurance Co. Baltimore, Md. 
MONTANA Admitted 
United Services Life Insurance Co. .. Washington, D. C. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 


Presbyterian Ministers Fund ........... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Self Help Mutual Life Assurance Society . .Chicago, Ill. 

NEW MEXICO Licensed 

Serra: Lite tneurance Co. 6:60:60s nctste.o Albuquerque, N. M. 
Admitted 


Western Security Life Insurance Co. ....... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident Ins. Co. .. Anchorage, Ky. 


Retired 
Life Insurance Company of the South ... Charlotte, N. C. 
Examined 
Security Life & Trust Co. ........ Winston-Salem, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. Philadelphia, Pa 


OHIO Examined 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
California Life Insurance Co. Oakland, Calif. 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America Boston, Mass. 


Insurance City Life Company .. Hartford, Conn. 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ......... .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
TEXAS Admitted 
Globe Life Insurance Co. ata Wa. <e 40'a.s Meee Chicago, Ill. 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Co. ........... .... Springfield, Ill. 
Liberty Ufe trenfance: Coy |... 3). oo eet eerie Greenville, S. C. 


8 


UTAH Admitted 

Old Line Life Insurance Co. of America ......... Milwaukee, Wisc. 
United Services Life Insurance Co. ............ Washington, D. ©. 
University National Life Insurance Co. ............. Norman, Ok'a. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Cross Country Life Insurance Co. ................... Dallas, Texas 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 


Fiagatity: Life: Mesoci®Hon: 2.2... iv sic nck eek Seen Fulton, ‘il, 
Universal Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .............. Dallas, Texas 


WYOMING Admitted 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska ............ Lincoln, Nebr, 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. ........... Baltimore, Md. 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. ................... Springfield, Mass. 
New American Life Insurance Co. ................. Billings, Mont. 
United Services Life Insurance Co. ............ Washington, D. C 
ONTARIO Admitted 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America ...... Worcester, Mass. 
OTTAWA Admitted 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America ..... Worcester, Mass. 
SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. ........... London, England 


Conventions Ahead 


SEPTEMBER 


tl-16 Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Statler and Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. 

11-16 South Atlantic Agents & Managers Conf., Washington, D. C. 

14-16 American Management Assn., Special Marketing, Ambassa- 
dor, Los Angeles. 

18-21 International Claim Assn., Whiteface Inn, Whiteface. 

21-23 Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Essex House, New York City. 

26-28 Life Office Management Assn., Royal York, Toronto. 

26-28 Nat'l Fraternal Congress of America, Queen Elizabeth, 
Montreal. 

26-30 Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of Canada, Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec. 

OCTOBER 

10-12 Nat'l Office Management Assn., Off. Admin. Conf. & Expo- 
sition, Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta. 

10-14 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

i! Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

19-21 Association of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Statler-Hilton, 
New York City 

19-21 Society of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

24-26 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Indiv. Ins. Forum, Drake, 
Chicago. 

26-27 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 25th Annual, 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 

27-28 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Rancho Santa Fe ‘nn, 


Rancho Santa Fe 
28 Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club, Home Office, Monumental 
Life, Baltimore 
NOVEMBER 
2-4 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Statler, Washing‘on, 


12-14 American Bar Association, Regional, Peabody, Memphis 
14-17 LIAMA Annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


15 Insurance Institute of America, 


New York City 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 


modore, New York City 


Inc., Governor Clinton, 


28-2 Com- 
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Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 



































Month 1959 1960 % Change 
mp NGM hia ws ek bie 0 are $4,918 $4,864 —I% 
Re ARNE ccs osicsicnew's 5,296 5,396 +2% 
ON AMUN. wave oi9-7, Sars bim 6,055 6,284 +4% 
AT | Tae We eet 5,877 5,842 —1% 
OG a Sr ad cecilia’ ue 5,745 6,069 +6% 
MUGS S44 oo & o0 odes Sete we 6,266 6,716 +7% 
BBN Yih one's gis Mivare Getta ks 5,592 5,923 +6% 
First seven months ..... $39,749 $41,094 +3% 
Au gust Coecccevcsocses 5,633 

September ........... 5,489 

CHINN Go. Sin's G50 Gis pines 5,928 

MDUENINOE. © .0c0c ee eees 6,250 

POCOMOE: 20. ii cciceves 8.017 

MOGELS (cyt ak hoes cash $71,066 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

Ment io J, al dene $3,651 $3,544 —3% 
ee EEE POT A 3,819 3,891 +2% 
™ ween 4,633 4,681 41% 
MOO als os atinccccee s 4,500 4,381 —3% 
SERIES a ee 4,373 4,531 +4%, 
I So ais ogi tae giese Mere 4,609 4,551 —I%, 
CGD aah ale is ae 4391 4.098 —7%, 
*First seven months .... $29,976 $29,677 —I% 
SES iS aru Sis lole as'e's 4,135 

September ..........- 4,010 

SUIUNOE Shs accesses 4,320 

November ........... 4,411 

POCOMBOr.. 5 ccs e see 5,012 

MS pho oein battens $51,864 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

en ey ee $492 $491 0% 
ME sc scence ce 569 567 0% 
MM fa oss oie ees 640 576 —10% 
____ ES TEE care 577 597 +3% 
AS ES eens ee 637 656 +3% 
MM os sea aetess 601 607 +1% 
pS er epee ‘2 543 541 0% 
First seven months . . $4,059 $4,035 —I% 
eee eee 543 

ete eee 560 

CE sown 587 

November ........... 581 

a ee ere 529 

Me Sok oh ans ccnes $6,859 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

ER Soo) chs aie $775 $829 +7% 
PTUBIY.. Sse dclclicct 908 938 +3% 
a Seca ere een 782 1,027 +31%, 

gL EE Dg oe 800 864 +8% 
Ree i Spee i eae 735 882 +20% 
MRO Sogo Gis See ea 1,056 1,558 +484, 
a AEP 658 1,284 495%, 
First seven months .... . $5,714 $7,382 +29% 
MOU take. a 955 

September ........... 919 

Gob SOUT eet ke ck oe 1,021 

November ........... 1,258 

December ........... 2,476 

Wit ee, Ree Sol $12,343 

Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 


Life Insurance. 

* Includes $305,000,000 in 1960 and $319,000,000 in 1959 under individual pol- 
icies written on \ a of persons. 

* 1959 Figures have been revised to include Hawaii. 
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m= PROMOTION 


Award-winning sales promotion and advertis- 
ing is nothing new for Life of Georgia. Three 
times in recent months the Company has re- 
ceived national recognition for outstanding 
Sales and advertising material. These awards 
are indicative of the growing emphasis Life 
of Georgia is placing on a creative sales pro- 
motion program designed to keep its field 
force informed, enthusiastic, and successful. 
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brackets made pos- 
sible with an amaz- 
ing new contract... 
designed 








specially 
for the personal 
producer who wants 
to be his own boss 
without the responsi- 
bility of agency 
building. Vested re- 


newals provision; 
pension program; 
full promotional sup- 
port to help the right 
man grow! 





This opportunity available in these states: California, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia. 
For complete information write 


BOX 555 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio «+ A Mutual Company - William C. Safford, President 
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eee Life insurance in the United 
States is 201 years old. Most of its 
growth, however, has occurred in the 
past century, during which it has ex- 
panded as a medium of security and 
investment, and has become a vital 
segment of our economy. Conditions 
peculiar to the insurance industry 
make it especially apt at long-term 
and otherwise risky investments; 
thus, the stability of the life compa- 
nies bolsters that of finance in gen- 
eral. The article on page 14 further 
outlines the importance of life insur- 
ance investing as A Dynamic Force 
in our economy, 


eee At the end of World War II, 
the life insurance industry had 
nearly half of its assets invested in 
government bonds. The rate of re- 
turn on these bonds was low, and 
consequently there has been a con- 
centrated move in the past fifteen 
years to liquidate such holdings and 
convert assets to higher-yielding se- 
curities. Liquidation has produced 
a cash flow which will probably not 
be available again soon. Thus, inso- 
far as other media are concerned, 
Availability of Company Money for 
investment has been straitened to a 
degree. See page 18 for a discussion 
of present phenomena in the life in- 
surance industry. © 


*e¢ After such historic appellations 
as The Roaring Twenties, the Dirty 
Thirties, Futile Forties, and Fabu- 
lous Fifties, there is a compulsion 
afoot to affix such nomenclature to 
this new decade. The term generally 
settled upon seems to be “The Soar- 
ing Sixties.” Whether such a term 
is valid or not one can only wait ten 
years to discover; some are taking 
exception to it already. On page 27, 
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an industry executive explains how 
he believes that The Recovery of 
Stability is going to affect life in the 
coming years. 


eee When the increase in one com- 
pany’s home office personnel, result- 
ing from rapid growth, necessitated 
an up-to-date dictating system, a new 
Network Dictation installation was 
selected to do the job. Now, a 100% 
increase in paperwork is handled in 
less time than required for the 
smaller load ; the company has been 
enabled almost to double its daily 


output of transcription. The advan- 


tages in such a system, from higher 
output to more free time for execu- 
tives and secretaries, are manifold. 
See page 31. 


eee Dividing the activities of in- 
surance companies into file main- 
tenance and accounting activities 
such as premium billing, the arti- 
cle appearing on page 34 predicts 
Office Automation will greatly aid 
the office of the future. Office execu- 
tives will be a new breed, familiar 
with scientific management in all 
phases, including operations, the 
article further predicts. Tracing the 
growth of automation in casualty and 
life insurance companies, the article 
points out that it began with the use 
of electronic computers in the larger 
life insurance companies for the com- 
putation of actuary tables. 


eee A budget is an estimate of in- 
come and expense for a period of 
time. It is a planned instrument for 
measuring the accomplishments of 
management. Thus by determining 
in advance what will be considered 
a satisfactory result from operations 
and by later comparing with the ac- 


tual gain or loss a budget provides a 
guide for management and a yard- 
stick for measuring success. The de- 
velopment of an Overall Company 
Budget is not easy, but with a co- 
ordination of effort on the part of 
management and those responsible 
for the detailed calculations, the time 
spent will prove to be rewarding in 


growth and development. See page 
a0. 


°° Man, states the article on page 
53, is a creature of habit. There are 
good habits and bad habits. The suc- 
cessful salesman has far more good 
business habits than bad. Develop- 
ment of these can make the difference 
between a mediocre salesman and a 
leader. Today’s insurance industry 
is beset with problems that make it 
imperative for sales leaders to de- 
velop if the industry is to survive in 
its present form. What sort of per- 
son does it take to meet the require- 
ments? A look at The Man and the 
Challenge is enlightening. 


eee The controversy between volun- 
tary and compulsory public health in- 
surance serves to find the answer to 
an immediate and urgent problem: 
how far should the government go 


in the field of insurance? The Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield programs and 
the independent insurance compa- 
nies should unite in .4 Common En- 
deavor to keep the field of public 
health insurance voluntary states the 
article appearing on page 65. The 
article notes that growth and rapid 
expansion of insurance in this coun- 
try is due to America’s free enter- 
prise system and should remain such. 
Monopoly, the author states,.,has no 
place in the insurance field for, 
whether public or private, it develops 
irresponsibility and complacency. 


eee Enthusiasm and imagination 
are important ingredients in the 
makeup of a life insurance salesman. 
Fortunate is the man who, after a 
long and successful career in this 
field, can look out of his retirement 
and see still broader vistas of oppor- 
tunity and rich undeveloped possi- 
bilities in his profession. A Man 
May Dream, with the confidence 
that, as he has contributed his bit 
to the betterment of his lifework, so 
also will others, until through their 
concerted efforts their dreams are 
realized. See page 93. 
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Security is a key word in your vocabulary — 
your work — your life. 


To your clients, your use of the word Security 
suggests the good life — the family or the busi- 
ness protected from unpredictable disasters. 


To you, Security is a key to better business — 
the multiple line company pledged to the Amer- 
ican Agency system. You. know Security as the 
complete line backed by modern merchandis- 
ing methods — priced to meet direct writer 
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competition, and shaped to sell fast with mod- 
ern features like monthly payments and devi- 
ated policies. 


To all the millions who have come to know 
Security, it is an important name in insurance. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT 
— the single source for all these lines: 


life * accident © fire « casualty * group * automobile* marine « 


bonds « and all other forms of personal and business insurance. 












Security « Connecticut 
insurance Group 


New Haven 5, Connecticut 







SECURITY IS 
OUR PRODUCT 


Security Insurance boy weed of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 






Founders’ Insurance Company 








Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
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Experience 


, CCIDENT AND HEALTH insurance is underwritten by 
| eens 954 companies and totals more than $4.3 
bilion in annual premiums. Experience is reported in 
five general categories of which the largest and fastest 
growing is group, the annual premiums of which now 
exceed $2.5 billion. The following tabulation includes 
both stock and mutual carriers with the experience 
shown separately for the life and fire and casualty car- 
riers. Life companies which file accident department 
statements (such as The Travelers) are included in the 


life company aggregates not the fire and casualty. 


Aeeident & Health 






The combined loss and expense ratio on the total 
accident and health business written in the life field 
(over $3 billion) is 1.6 points higher than the over-all 
combined ratio reported by the fire and casualty compa- 
nies. However, the very large volume of group written 
in the life field (nearly two-thirds of the total accident 
and health business written by life carriers) on a high 
loss ratio—low expense ratio basis brings the over-all 
life company loss ratio higher (by 7.7 points) and ex- 
pense ratio lower (by 6.1 points) than for the fire and 


casualty underwriters. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AGGREGATES DECEMBER 31, 1959 
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+ Incurred to premiums earned. 


* * 
Prem. Prem. 
Written Earned 
$ 94,431 $ 94,016 

371,106 370,798 
275,097 252,050 
462,539 455,794 
2,271,298 2,261,263 
$3,474,471 $3,433,921 
$ 58,246 $ 58,971 
157,463 146,954 
41,068 38,780 
203,865 188,964 
414,291 405,860 

$ 874,933 $ 839,529 
$ 152,677 $ 152,987 
528,569 597.752 
316,165 290,830 
666,404 644,758 
2,685,589 2,667,123 
$4,349,404 $4,273,450 
$ 145,561 $ 144,763 
471,068 462,705 
256,222 241,206 
597,477 581,746 
2,481,256 2,460,705 
$3,951,583 $3,891,125 


aS 


1 
Loss 
Ratio 


42.5 
53.4 
46.1 
56.3 
89.3 


76.6 


45.5 
59.3 
42.6 
61.6 
81.6 


68.9 


42.8 
51.3 
45.8 
58.6 
87.7 


74,7 


f 
Exp. 
Ratio 


48.1 
43.0 
48.1 
40.3 
10.6 


22.0 


aad 


48.1 

42.8 
50.5 
37.6 
11.4 


23.0 


tIncurred to premiums written. 


Comb. 
Ratio 


90.6 
96.4 
94.2 
96.6 
99.9 


98.6 


95.2 
96.8 


97.8 
98.3 





97.0 


92.4 
96.5 
92.3 
96.8 
99.6 


98.3 


90.9 
94.1 
96.3 
96.2 
99.1 


97.7 


* 


Undr. 
P. or L. 


$ 8,592 
13,195 
3,578 
13,129 
2,127 





$40,621 


$ 3,198 
714 
6,806 
—1,179 
5,499 


$15,038 





$11,790 
13,909 
10,384 
11,950 

7,626 


$55,659 





$12,802 
23,826 
1,450 
16,156 
20,982 





$75,216 





VICTOR B. GERARD 
Vice President & Treasurer 
Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company 


HILE THE beginnings of life 
Wien in the United States 
are most frequently traced to the 
first annuity policy written in 1759 
by the Corporation for Relief of 
Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers, actually by 1860—or 101 
years later—the total amount of life 
insurance in force was only $200 
million. Contrast this figure of one 
hundred years ago with the $500 
billion of life insurance that is in 
force today. Life insurance is truly 
a relatively modern invention, and 
is as American as steak and potatoes, 
or apple pie. 

There are doubtless many reasons 
why life insurance has enjoyed such 
wide public favor; but two basic 
considerations, to my mind, have 
provided the fundamental _ back- 
ground for the development of the 
institution of life insurance. First 
in importance is that the American 
people, over the years, have had 
confidence in the soundness of the 
United States dollar. It seems al- 
most self-evident that without this 
belief that the dollar had funda- 
mental integrity—even though its 
purchasing power might vary some- 
what from year to year,—life insur- 
ance could hardly have developed 
so vigorously. Under no other as- 
sumption would such a large num- 
ber of people have been willing to 
consign such large sums of money 
for such long periods of time to any 
institution. 


The second basic reason is less 
apparent; but it is certainly logical 
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that the trend from an agricultural 
way of life to urban living has built 
up the need for life insurance pro- 
tection. A century ago life in the 
United States was essentially rural, 
with the majority of people living on 
farms and earning their living by 
growing food. In such a way of life 
the death of the head of the family 
ordinarily made little difference in 
the standard of living for the loved 
ones left behind. The farm and 
homestead remained ; the crops con- 
tinued to be planted and harvested ; 
the children and neighbors helped 
out, and the milking went on day 
after day as before. Nobody 
starved; everyone had a roof over 
his head. 

Today our way of life is vastly 
different. Four out of every five 
workers are employees. Proprietors 
of businesses are few and far between. 
We have an urban society and a 
labor economy. Almost everyone is 
dependent on the weekly pay check 
—not only to satisfy the install- 
ments on the television set and the 
automobile, but for rent and for 
food. Who, today, has on a farm 
close relatives with whom it is pos- 
sible to live if the going gets rough 
in the city? 


Create an Estate 


To protect our loved ones it has 
become necessary to create an es- 
tate of money as distinct from real 
property. Dollars must be available 
to pay for groceries, for rent, for 
the education of the children, for 
the care of one’s widow. While 
there are other forms of savings, life 
insurance is uniquely suited to our 
present way of life. It can be pur- 
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chased through weekly or monthly 
installments as well as on an annual 
basis, which dovetails excellently 
with the American practice of mort- 
gaging earnings. It provides the 
only way to create an estate with 
the stroke of a pen. It converts an 
uncertainty that a breadwinner will 
be able to meet his obligations in the 
event of possible misfortune into a 
certainty that he will. Only life in- 
surance can provide $1,000 tomor- 
row for $30 paid today. Only life 
insurance can provide the future 
dollars that will be needed whether 
a person dies too soon or lives be- 
yond his productive years. 


An Army of Underwriters 


Thus our changing way of life 
has provided the background for the 
growth of life insurance. To be 
sure, the trend has been imple- 
mented by the development of suit- 
able merchandise—notably the 
level-premium payment plan—and 
by an army of dedicated field under- 
writers which has now grown to 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
strong. 

The miracle of life insurance in 
bringing the magic of averages to 
the rescue of millions—of keeping 
families together—of providing the 
wherewithal to educate children — 
is well known. The other role that 
life insurance performs is not so 
widely understood. This is the part 
which life insurance investing plays 
in developing the country. 

The investments of life insurance 
companies have been a dynamic 
force in the economy. Small sums 
of money collected on a regular 
basis from an overwhelming major- 
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ity of the people have been chan- 
neled into a variety of productive 
uses that, in the aggregate, have 
been a considerable factor in creat- 
ing the American standard of living. 
Over 25% of all the long-term in- 
stitutional savings of the country 
are made through the medium of 
life insurance. Life insurance in- 
vesting is the modern version of that 
memorable stanza we learned as 
children : 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the fertile land. 

How does life insurance invest- 
ing accomplish this feat? This is 
a story I am delighted to tell, 

First we must understand how 
the life insurance business accumu- 
lates the funds which it has avail- 
able for investment. Many years 
ago a skillful actuary devised a plan 
to encourage people to continue 
their insurance as they grow older. 
In essence this plan—which is called 
the “level premium payment plan” 
—requires a person to pay more in 
the earlier years than it costs to in- 
sure him against the hazard of 
death. These surplus funds are held 
by the insurance company and are 
applied in later years to eliminate 
the necessity of increasing premi- 
ums when the insured is older and 
the chances of his dying are greater. 
These surplus funds accumulate and 
are invested each year. The interest 
that these sums earn is also added 
to the investment “pool” and com- 
pounded annually. These accumula- 
tions are called “policy reserves,” 
and constitute the biggest liability 
(or obligation) on the balance sheet 
of an insurance company. 
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As policies become older, they 
have more reserves behind them; 
when policies mature, the proceeds 
are frequently left with the insur- 
ance companies under settlement op- 
tions—sometimes for as long as a 
generation. To this pattern which 
creates steady growth should be 
added the compounding effect of 
more and more insurance being sold. 


Always Increasing 


Thus the resources of life insur- 


ance companies are always increas- 


ing. Even in the worst years of the 
Great Depression there was an in- 
crease. As a result, a life insurance 
company is in the unique position 
of being a truly long-term investor. 
Liquidity, so important to investors 
generally, assumes less significance 
for life insurance companies because 
of the substantial excess of “cash in- 
flow” over “cash outgo.” 

Funds can be invested for ten, 
twenty, thirty years, or in perpe- 
tuity, without fear that holdings may 
have to be disposed of in an adverse 
market. This ability to invest for 
the “long haul” is one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the fine record that 
the life insurance business has en- 
joyed over the years. It also per- 
mits life insurance companies to un- 
dertake types of financing that 
would be quite unsuitable for other 
investors. Direct placements, hous- 
ing developments, leasing of prop- 
erty and productive equipment— 
these and other unusual forms of 
investment are all satisfactory for 
life company portfolios, and they 
supplement the traditional forms of 
securities which are also acquired 
in volume. While life insurance 





companies are interested in the 
largest and best known corporate 
credits, they can—and in increasing 
volume do—extend credit to worthy 
but small borrowers who might not 
otherwise have such a ready access 
to the capital market. The invest- 
ment banking business is not organ- 
ized to handle the public sale of 
small industrial issues—those rang- 
ing from $100,000 to $500,000; yet 
such corporations are often ex- 
tremely credit-worthy and fulfill an 
important role in the total business 
picture. 

These are the principal character- 
istics of the funds which life insur- 
ance companies manage for the 
benefit of their policyholders. Let 
us now consider how these funds 
have been administered. We shall 
see that they have been conserva- 
tively handled by capable insurance 
company managements, which op- 
erate under the careful supervision 
of the various state departments of 
insurance. While the insurance 
business might have attempted to 
use its vast resources to secure a 
stranglehold on business, the record 
has been quite the reverse. With 
few exceptions, every effort has 
been made to avoid control over 
business. The only influence that is 
exercised is that which is necessary 
to secure a satisfactory rate of re- 
turn on investments and to provide 
proper safeguards that will insure 
the eventual repayment of the 
money loaned. 

In considering the contribution 
that life insurance investments have 
made to the development of the na- 
tion, we have many choices. We 
could survey the past and discuss 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Use the DuKane ‘‘Flip-Top” 
sound slide-film projector, most 
widely acclaimed sales aid in the 
insurance field. Simply open the 
lid, plug in, insert record—this 13 
lb. marvel starts selling instantly, 
saves priceless time for young 
salesman or experienced agent 
alike—adds authority to your 
personal advice. You can have your 
own audio-visual sales program 
for less than $200.00! Write: 


DuKawne corporation 
St. Charles. /ilinois 


ADuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN 90, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please tell me more about the “Flip- 
Top” in insurance selling. I am espe- 
cially interested in 

C Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 

O Information on stock films forinsurance selling. 

Name— 


Comp 


Address. 
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City, Zone, State. 
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Dynamic Force—Continued 


the era of railroad building and the 
settlement of the West; or examine 
the present and see how life insur- 
ance company investments are pro- 
viding for the jet age and atomic 
power. Perhaps our purpose will 
be best served by choosing a recent 
span of years. Let us look at the 
fifteen eventful post-war years— 
from the end of 1944 to the present 
—and study what has happened to 
the investments of the life insurance 
business during this period. 


*At December 31 


I would like to invite your atten- 
tion first to the size of the assets 
held by the United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies. At 
the end of 1959 the total volume of 
assets was $113.6 billion. The size of 
this figure is difficult to comprehend. 
Perhaps saying that it is about 40% 
as much as the entire debt of the 
United States Government suggests 
the stature of the life insurance busi- 
ness in the nation today. 

The increase in these assets over 
the fifteen-year span we are exam- 
ining has been $72.5 billion—or an 
average increase of $4.8 billion each 
year. Again, let me emphasize that 
this $4.8 billion figure is enormous. 
It represents over 25% of the an- 
nual long-term institutional savings 
of the country. 

I shall not attempt to detail all 
the changes shown in the Table; but 
I do want to mention several of the 





salient trends. 





Billions of Dollars 


United States Government secw- 
rities have decreased significantly. 
During, World War II, the life in- 
surance business bought heavily ix 
Government securities. These in- 
vestments were helpful in reducing 
the inflationary pressures that oc- 
curred during the war. After the 
termination of hostilities, the indus- 
try started to liquidate its position 
in U. S. Governments. The reason 
was not far to seek. These secu- 
rities did not provide a yield sui- 
ficient to cover policy requirements, 
and higher yielding investments 


Assets of U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


Per Cent of Total 


1944* 1959* Change 1944* 1959* 
BONDS: 
U.S. Governments 16.8 6.9 - 99 40.9 6.1 
State, Co. & Mun. 1.0 4.1 aA 2.4 3.6 
Other Governments 1.2 a - 39 2.9 a 
Corporate : 
Railroad 2.8 3.8 1.0 6.8 3.3 
Public Utility 5.4 16.5 11.1 13.1 14.5 
Industrial & 
Misc, 2.0 25.1 23.1 4.9 22.1 
STOCKS: 
Pref. & Guaranteed S i 1.2 1.2 1.5 
Common a 2.0 1.9 B 1.8 
MORTGAGES: 
Farm 8 2.8 2.0 2.0 2.5 
Residential & Other 5.6 36.5 30.9 13.6 32.1 
REAL ESTATE 1.0 K 4 2.7 2.4 3.3 
POLICY LOANS 2.1 4.6 2.5 5.1 4.0 
OTHER ASSETS 1.8 5.6 3.8 44 49 
TOTAL ASSETS 41.1 113.6 72.5 100.0 100.0 


especially mortgages and corporate 
bonds—became available in large 
volume. It was most unfortunate 
that this exchange of low yielding 
Governments for higher yielding 
mortgages and bonds was facilitate: 
by the Federal Reserve's policy of 
“pegging” the price of U. S. Gov 
ernments at par. While the life in- 
surance business was a direct ben:- 
ficiary of this benighted “pegging” 
operation, the industry, and the e: - 
tire nation as well, was serious’ y 
injured by the depreciation in t 
purchasing power of the doll: 
which this monetization of the Fe - 
eral debt brought about. 

I would like next to call your «'- 
tention to the corporate bond cat 
gory. These are the railroad, tle 
public utility, the industrial and vai - 
ious miscellaneous types of sec: - 
rities. Lumped together, these 11 
vestments over the fifteen year spa) 
showed an increase of $35.2 billion. 
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ec - This represents a tremendous con- 
ntly. tribution to the financing of capital 
» in- facilities in the nation. The pro- 
y ia cceds from these bonds have been 
in- used to purchase diesel engines, box 
cing cars, electric power plants, factories 
Oc- tc make all kinds of products. The 
the funds have been used to lay pipe- 
dus- lies that supply us with gasoline 
ition aid natural gas; they have been 
asoi used to supply additional working 
eC - c.pital to help industry carry more 
sui- inventory and receivables ; they have 
ents, been used to supply additional cap- 
its— ital to finance companies which aid 
people in buying more automobiles 
and appliances. 
This $35.2 billion increase in cor- 
Total porate bonds over the fifteen year 
59* period should be related to some 
benchmark or else we may fail to 
r appreciate its magnitude. Perhaps 
3 it will help to say that the insurance 
company contribution in the cor- 
3.3 : ; 
5 porate bond area is equal to 39% 
i of the increase that has occurred in 
‘ the net long-term corporate debt of 
the entire nation. In other words, 
1.5 | during the fifteen years in which 
1.8 total long-term private debt in the 
United States increased by $90.1 
2.5 billion, the amount held by the legal 
¢ reserve life insurance companies 
40 rose by $35.2 billion. This has been 
4.9 a mighty contribution to the prog- 
0.0 ress of the nation. 
Mortgage Loans 
orate 
large Let us take a look now at the 
unate mortgage loan picture. During the 
Iding fifteen-year span we are studying, 
Iding the mortgage loan investments of 
tated our business have risen by $32.9 
cy of billion. These funds were used to 
Gor assist farmers, to construct shopping 
fe in- centers and commercial buildings, 
ben to help small business expand its 
ging” productive capacity. But especially 
© e1:- and most importantly, these funds 
ous'y have been used for housing con- 
n thie struction. The financing of homes 
Jollet has really been the backlog of the 
Fec- industry’s mortgage lending. The 
vital interest which the business has 
ar a‘- in this field is pointed up by our 
cat:’- estimate that during this fifteen-year 
|, the period financing has been provided 
1 vai- for almost five million homes. The 
seci'- savings of 115 million policyholders 
se li - have contributed enormously to the 
spat growth of home ownership in this 
illion. country. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


«_ 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


LIFE... ACCIDENT... HEALTH... GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS...REINSURANCE,..ESTABLISHED 1865 
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COMPANY 


RICHARD H. WILSON 
Vice President—Financial Operations 
State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company 


HOPE TO BE ABLE to give in this 
| beers at least a partial under- 
standing of the conditions and prob- 
lems in the life insurance industry 
as they reflect its ability to invest in 
mortgages in 1960 and over the next 
few years. I would like to say at the 
outset that I am optimistic as to our 
continued interest in placing a sub- 
stantial part of our cash flow in mort- 
gage loans. However, I know that 
some of the facts which I will relate 
are not all favorable, and some of 
the problems are not easy to solve 
except on a long-term basis. A first 
prerequisite to their solution must be 
as complete an understanding as 
possible. 


Post-War Sketch 


At this point I think that a brief 
sketch of conditions facing the life 
insurance industry in the post-war 
period would be helpful. At the end 
of World War II, the life insurance 
industry had 45% of its assets, or 
$21.6 billion invested in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. Needless to say, this 
investment provided an extremely 
low yield, probably not much more 
than 244%. The rate of return on 
total investments for the industry 
was less than 3%, and in the case 
of State Mutual was 2.89% in 1946. 
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This was the industry’s lowest 
rate of return in its history. It pre- 
sented many serious problems to us. 
For one thing, we were guaranteeing 
a rate of return in excess of this 
on many of our policy contracts. 
The sum total of all these contrac- 
tual interest requirements is referred 
to in the life insurance industry as 
our “tabular interest.” At this par- 
ticular time the industry was barely 
earning its tabular interest on its 
investments. I do not mean to imply 
that the industry was in any finan- 
cial difficulties, because mortality ex- 
perience was, and continues to be, 
very favorable. However, there was 
a strong incentive to improve the 
rate of return. 


To this end we began an aggres- 
sive program of liquidating U. S. 
Government bonds and other low- 
yielding securities. This program 
continued through 1957, at which 
point government bonds represented 
$7 billion, and only 6.9% of our in- 
vested assets. A large part of our 
new investments and proceeds from 
the liquidation of governments 
were placed in mortgages and in 
term loans to industry. That part 
of our cash flow arising from the 
liquidation of these assets repre- 
sented, in effect, a non-recurring 
source of funds which will not be 
available again in the foreseeable 
future. Mortgage loans went from 
$6.6 billion, or 14.8% of assets in 
1945 to approximately $39 billion 


AVAILABILITY 


at the end of 1959, or about 35% 
of assets. 


This was one of the most dramatic 
shifts in the history of the industry. 
Because such a large part of these 
funds can be considered non-recur- 
ring, I think that many people out- 
side the life insurance industry felt 
that this was a normal condition that 
would persist indefinitely. Such is 
not the case, since further liquidation 
of Government bonds and other se- 
curities will be quite limited in the 
future, not only because of the small 
amount that now remains, but also 
because of the unwillingness to incur 
the capital losses at today’s market 
prices. 


Low Interest 


At the end of the war; interest 
rates were at the lowest point in our 
history. This was caused by a large 
pool of unused savings coupled wit) 
a low demand for funds which had 
persisted throughout the thirties. 
This condition also began to change 
rapidly. Expansion by business, de- 
mand for new housing and other 
capital goods began to use up this 
reservoir of savings. As a natural 
consequence, interest rates reverse<| 
their long down-trend and began 
to move up. This upward trend iu 
interest rates has continued in 4 
more or less irregular fashion up to 
the present time. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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BEHIND THE 
OF WYLIC AGENT... 


Sales-supporting 
advertising is 
(noiher reason why... 
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A dynamic 
advertising program 

to support 
his personal selling! 


Aimed at an audience of prime insurance prospects, hard-hitting 
advertisements back up the personal selling efforts of every Nylic Agent. 


Eye-catching campaigns advertising New York Life’s modern policies 
designed for financial security are seen by millions who regularly read 
leading national magazines, newspapers, Sunday magazine sections 

and farm publications. Other campaigns appearing in business magazines 
tell executives about New York Life’s modern Group Insurance and 
Employee Protection Plans. And New York Life’s public-service ‘Career’ 
articles (more than 40 in number) draw thousands of inquiries a 

month from readers interested in helping their children plan their futures. 


The result is not only increased Company prestige but a tremendous 
nation-wide audience ready to hear more about New York Life’s complete line 
of products from the Nylic Agent in the Community. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT Insurance eylin Company 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY gpg 
IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINES S—Time and again, the protection provided by 
Continental Assurance helps write the news. Most often it’s a little item in the back pages—but to us and to thos¢ 
involved, it’s of “front page” importance. © Case in point: Young Dr. Ramsey begins practice. That proud nev 
shingle is going up because a Continental policy paid for his costly medical education. Now, his own new + 
Continental Assurance plans will shelter his family and income through the years . . . someday enable him to retire 

e Ask your own insurance consultant, your friend, about Continental Assurance—its growth . . . its size. Ask hin (a 


5 : Z PRG factor 
to show you how much Continental can do for you and your family as individuals . . . your co-workers as a group§ 4 hy)<; 


vnnccccue Continental Assurance 


psN eo} el-1-la late, COM PAN 


Chicago 


inU. S. NEWS A member of Continental-National Croup 
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QUESTION 4 

(a and b) Indicate the factors 
that would be important for a 
business to consider in deter- 
mining which of the following 
sources of funds to use in financ- 
ing plant expansion: 



















(1) retained earnings; 
(2) debt financing; and 
(3) equity financing. 





(c) In recent years, consider- 
able publicity has been given to 
the principle of “dollar aver- 
aging” as a means of accumu- 
lating an investment fund. 

(1) Explain briefly what is 
meant by “dollar averaging.” 

(2) What advantages might be 
gained by an individual investor 
in following the principle of 
“dollar averaging” as a means 


of accumulating an investment 
fund? 





(3) What difficulties might be 
encountered by an individual in- 

vestor in attempting to follow the 
[principle of “dollar averaging” 
a a means of accumulating an 
investment fund? 


Answer to Question 4 


_ (a and b) There are a number of 
lactors that would be important for 
a business to consider in determining 
how best to arrange for the financ- 
ing of plant expansion. 

1. Initial need for funds. Some 
businesses by their nature require a 
large amount of funds initially in 
order to produce even one unit 
of the product. For example, it is 
conomically impossible to operate a 
stee’ mill without a substantial initial 
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PART IV—ECONOMICS AND FINANCE—1959 (ESSAY SECTION) 


(Continued) 


investment. In such instances, re- 
tained earnings may not be available 
for several years and debt financing 
can be employed only when there 
are substantial equity funds avail- 
able to assure creditors of the safety 
of their investment. 

2. Rapidity of growth. In general, 
the rapidly growing business will be 
more likely to issue securities since 
retained earnings alone will not pro- 
vide all the funds required for 
growth. Firms which are willing to 
grow less rapidly can probably fi- 
nance their expansion entirely from 
retained earnings. The more rapid 
the growth of a company, the 
broader must be its appeal to the 
capital market for funds to finance 
the growth. In the case of rapid 
growth, the sale of stock, both com- 
mon and preferred, may be at- 
tempted together with the sale of 
different types of bonds. 


3. Rate of investment return. 
Businesses earning only a moderate 
rate of return find it difficult to fi- 
nance any substantial growth from 
retained earnings. For example, the 
low rate of return of the regulated 
electric power companies makes it 
difficult for them to finance expan- 
sion through retained earnings. On 
the other hand, ‘industrial corpora- 
tions are frequently able to earn a 
higher rate of return and can there- 
fore finance extensively out of re- 
tained earnings. 

4. Stability of earnings. Adher- 
ence to sound financial practice re- 
quires that a business firm which is 
exposed to wide fluctuations in its 
earnings (i) avoid debt financing 
whenever possible, (ii) keep pre- 
ferred stock financing.to a minimum, 
and (iii) give preference to financ- 


ing through retained earnings and 
the sale of common stock. Busi- 
nesses that usually enjoy stable earn- 
ings are businesses in industries 
which supply consumers’ goods or 
services rather than producers’ goods. 
Firms producing goods for which 
there is daily use usually enjoy a 
greater stability of earnings than 
do those producing goods which are 
purchased at longer or irregular in- 
tervals. Businesses producing a 
goods which has a small unit price 
usually have a more stable sales 
volume and greater stability of earn- 
ings than have those firms whose 
product carries a relatively high 
price tag. Finally, businesses pro- 
ducing a product in which style is 
an important consideration usually 
experience greater instability of 
earnings than those businesses in 
which standardization is dominant. 


5. The importance of control. If 
retaining control of the company in 
the hands of a particular group is an 
important consideration, common 
stock financing should be avoided 
and bond or nonvoting preferred 
stock financing used. The use of re- 
tained earnings also preserves con- 
trol and could be used if it satisfied 
the criteria indicated above. 


6. The attitude of investors. The 
popularity of certain forms of se- 
curities and certain kinds of busi- 
ness firms may at particular times be 
of considerable importance. During 
a period of general business prosper- 
ity or inflation, common stocks may 
be highly popular, whereas bonds 
may be in disfavor. At the present 
time, there is a popular notion 
among many investors that it is bet- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ter to buy common stocks in com- 
panies which retain a large propor- 
tion of their earnings and partici- 
pate in the growth of America than 
to buy bonds which pay an annual 
interest income which is subjected to 
high income tax. 

At certain times, the equity secu- 
rity markets are so depressed that 
common stocks can be sold only at 


prices considerably below book value. 
A large number of shares would then 
have to be sold in order to obtain 
even a relatively small amount of 
capital. At such times, a business 
firm avoids common stock financing 
and utilizes bonds or perferred stock 
to a large extent. The high charges 
and the risks attached to debt issues 
then do not appear unattractive 
when the probable future value of 
the common stock which would have 





YEAR AFTER YEAR 


STRONGEST 
MORTGAGE 
BANKER 
IN THE NATION 


AS OF JULY 31, 1960 


CAPITAL 
and 


SURPLUS 


$2,773,405.00 
HOUSTON REAL 


Based on Ability Integrity and 
Conservative Financial Management 


ESTATE LOANS SERVICED 


$58,670,352.00 at this moment... of which 65% are 
Conventional and 35% are Government Guaranteed. 


Not a penny’s loss bap 


LET US 
SERVE YOU 
IN HOUSTON 


<i 

\; 
We know this booming area... and can give you the benefit 
of intimate on the spot knowledge . . . plus the most modern 
IBM bookkeeping. So far as Houston is concerned, it will 
pay you to put your mortgage lending in our responsible 
hands. May we send you our statement... and our proposal? 


| to any investor ever! 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORP. 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS 


to be offered to obtain the capi:al j 
a period of depressed common toc 
prices is taken into account. 


7. The general level of inicres 
rates. The market rate of interes{ 
may be so high at a given time thaj 
a business firm would be reluctant to 
saddle itself with a commitment t 
pay a high fixed charge for the us 
of borrowed funds. At such times, 4 
business will avoid debt financin 


entirely or limit itself to short-ternj | 


debt issues so as to make the burde: 
of such financing as temporary a 


possible. The use of common stocks 


and retained earnings would be pref. 
erable at such times to debt financ- 
ing. 

8. Tax considerations. Interest 
paid each year on outstanding busi 
ness debt is deductible from the 
gross income of the business firm in 
arriving at net taxable income. This 
factor has been an important con, 
sideration in recent years in persua¢- 
ing business firms to use bonds in- 
stead of common or preferred stocks. 


9. The financial position of the 
company is indicated by its debt 
to net worth ratio. If there is a dis- 
proportionate amount of debt al- 
ready outstanding, the company 
would be well advised to use either 
retained earnings or the sale of com- 


the price 
or fallin: 


mon stock. On the other hand, ifffj 
there is substantial equity base al-f 


ready in existence, the company 


could perhaps increase the earningsfyi 


for the common stockholders by 
more extensive trading on _ the 
equity. This decision should only 
be made after careful consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
for the particular company of more 
extensive trading on the 
through the use of additional credi- 
tor funds. 


10. Finally, the exclusive use of 


equity fk 


retained earnings avoids the 1.eces-—$ 


sity of going to the public c.pital 
markets to obtain financing anc thus 
avoids the cost of marketing a ».-cur- 
ity issue—whether it be an issue ot 
bonds or stock; it also avoids tiie in- 


convenience and expense of prepat- 


ing the required registration 


tate-#¢ 


ments and prospectus for a ublicii 


security offering, avoids the «xp 
sure of company records to the pub- 


lice eye, and preserves the secrecy 0 


research or other expansion >lans 
envisioned by the company. 
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(c) (1) Dollar averaging is the 
periodic purchasing of certain secu- 
rities in equal dollar amounts. This 
meats that the same amount of 


_Emoncy is invested regularly whether 


the 
tin 
nancin 


burden 
rary ag 
1 stocks 
be pref. 
finane- 


Interest 
1g busi 


the market price of the securities is 
high or low. The same amount of 
money will, of course, buy a greater 


foumier of shares of any given stock 


when the price of that stock is low 
than when its price is high. The 
investor following the principle of 
dollar averaging must, however, ad- 
here rigidly to the schedule of uni- 
form periodic purchases whether 
the prices of the securities are rising 
or falling. 

(2) The primary advantage of 
‘dollar averaging” is that it enables 
an investor to acquire securities at 


fh low average cost and thus make a 


profit from such purchases even in 


4. [2 declining market provided the 


market prices of the securities 


Jrerely return to a point which is 


ts debt 
is a dis- 
lebt al- 


bove the average cost incurred by 
the investor. The capital gains to 
the investor on those shares pur- 
hased at the bottom of the market 
usually more than offset the higher 
prices paid for those shares pur- 
hased at the peak of the market. 
Dollar averaging also enables the 
investor to resolve the problem of 


“‘Pthe timing of his purchases by estab- 


hand, if 
base al- 


ishing a definite time at which to 
invest and therefore assists in regu- 


Y@arizing the savings habits of indi- 
Sfviduals in much the same way that 
Yathe due date of a life insurance pre- 


mium assists the policyowner in reg- 


Y#ularizing his savings habits through 


life insurance. 
Finally, dollar averaging facili- 


‘Btates the investment of small 


il credi- 


» use ol 


amounts of individual savings since 
the investor buys a small given 
amount on a periodical basis without 
having to wait to accumulate a con- 


s-siderable amount of savings. 


(3) The greatest difficulty which 
n individual investor may en- 


-founter in attempting to follow the 
‘rtinciple of “dollar averaging” is 
> in-fthat of not being able to continue to 
-Bnvest a constant amount of money 
e- fat a time of a declining market. This 


pub- 
ol 


may be the very time when his 
income has been reduced by poor 
business conditions or other financial 
adversities. Obviously, it is impos- 


sible to follow the practice of “dollar 


veraging” without having sufficient 


or September, 1960 


funds with which to continue to buy chase schedule that irrational pur- 
securities. In addition to the prob- chases may be made. In some in- 
lem resulting from an insufficiency stances, it might be foolhardy to 
of funds with which to buy, there continue to buy ina declining market 
an insufficiency of courage necessary as was the case, for example, in 
is also the problem resulting from November 1929. 

to continue buying at a time when Rigid adherence to the principle 
a majority of investment analysts of “dollar averaging” may result in 
and other investors are extremely a disproportionate amount of funds 
pessimistic concerning the future being allocated to a small number 
outlook of the security market. In of securities. This deprives the in- 
using the principle of “dollar averag- vestor of the advantages of diversi- 
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fication since the principle of “dollar 
averaging” assumes the purchase of 
the same securities periodically. 












The purchase of the same dollar 
amount of securities each period, for 
example each month, will increase 
the brokerage fees which must be 
paid because the purchases are made 
in small quantities. If the investor 
waited until his funds were adequate 
to purchase a round lot of 100 


shares, he would avoid the one- 
eighth or one-quarter a point pre- 
mium which must be paid for odd 
lot purchases. Furthermore, the fre- 
quent use of the brokerage service 
for the purchase of a small number 
of shares will lead to payment of 
fees in excess of the fee that would 
be paid for a single round lot of 100 
shares. 


QUESTION 5 


(a and b) The balance sheet 
of the “XYZ” Manufacturing 
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corporation showed earned sur. 
plus of $450,000 on December 
31, 1958. During the next three 
months, the following transac. 
tions were recorded: 

(i) Purchase of a new drill press 
at a cost of $35,000. 

(ii) Setting up of a $75,000 re 
serve for federal income tax |i. 
ability to cover estimated addi. 
tional income tax liability for 
prior years. 

(iii) Declaration of a cash divi. 
dend of $65,000. 

(iv) Sale for $23,500 of the cor. 
poration’s unissued common 
stock with par value of $20,000. 
(v) Deposit of $7,500 with the 
trustee of the sinking fund for 
the retirement of first mortgage 
bonds. 

(1) Which of the above trans 
actions will affect the earned sur. 
plus account of the “XYZ” 
Manufacturing corporation at 
the time the accounting entry is 
recorded? Explain, with rea 


ment by 
and cre 
income 
The « 
of $65, 
debiting 
ing the 


. 


sons, why earned surplus will bef; 


affected immediately. 

(2) Which of the above trans 
actions will have no immediate 
effect on the earned surplus ac 
count of the “XYZ” Manufae 
turing corporation? Explain, 
with reasons, why earned surplus 
will not be affected immediately. 


(c) Explain why most credi-fi 


tors, in granting long-term credit, 
give greater emphasis to the in 
formation contained in_ the 
profit and loss statements rather 
than that contained in the bal- 
ance sheet. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a and b) (1) The setting up of 
a $75,000 reserve for federal income 
tax liability to cover estimated addi- 
tional income tax liability for priot 
years would reduce earned surplus 


since the creation of the reservell{ 


would be recorded by debiting 
earned surplus and crediting reserve 
for federal income tax liability for 
$75,000. A frequently used alter- 
nate procedure for handling the mat- 
ter is for the firm to set up a reserve 


account rather than an accrual acs 


count for estimated taxes. Such 4 
liability reserve would be created 
by a charge against net income fot 
the current period, with a conse 
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quent reduction in the amount of 
profits to be added to earned sur- 
plus. If this latter approach is used, 
there is no need for a change in the 
earned surplus account on the bal- 
ance sheet. The creation of the re- 
serve is handled in the income state- 
ment by debiting an expense account 
and crediting the reserve for federal 
income tax liability account. 

The declaration of a cash dividend 
of $65,000 would be recorded by 
debiting earned surplus and credit- 
ing the account cash dividends pay- 
able. Thus, earned surplus would be 


B reduced by a transfer from an equity 


claim to a liability claim. 
(2) The purchase of a new drill 


‘Bpress at a cost of $35,000 would 


have no effect on earned surplus. 
The transaction would be accom- 
plished by crediting an asset account, 
cash, and debiting another asset ac- 
count, probably machinery and 


“Bequipment, for $35,000. The net 


result is merely the exchange of one 
asset for another, with no effect on 
earned surplus. 

The sale of the corporation’s un- 
issued common stock for $23,500 
would have no effect on earned sur- 
plus. The transaction would be re- 
corded by debiting cash for $23,- 
500, and crediting common stock for 
$20,000 and crediting paid-in sur- 
plus or capital surplus for $3,500, 
the difference between the par value 


‘fof the stock and the price for which 
‘Bit was sold. Since the $3,500 did 


not result from operations, it should 


inBnot be shown as an addition to 


earned surplus. 
The deposit of $7,500 with the 


‘Btrustee of the sinking fund for the 


retirement of first mortgage bonds 
would be recorded by crediting cash 


for $7,500, and debiting a special 


ed addi- 
or prior 
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purpose asset account, sinking fund 
for $7,500. However, sometimes a 
supplementary entry is made, trans- 
ferring an equal amount from the 
tarned surplus account to a reserve 
for sinking fund account to indicate 
that an allocation of accumulated 
tarnings had been made. 

(c) The balance sheet contains a 
description of the financial condition 
of a business at a particular point of 
time; it has been likened to an in- 
stantaneous financial photograph. 
The profit and loss (or income) 
statement on the other hand, shows 
the results of the operations of a busi- 
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FREE 
Monarch BROCHURE 


aan 


NEW 


OPPORTUNITY 


IN THE INSURANCE FIELD! 


This free brochure tells exactly why the Monarch oppor- 
tunity is now greater than ever before! 


Gives 8 main advantages for new men, including this: 
Monarch men can now provide all the insurance coverages a 
person needs — non-cancellable health and accident, par- 
ticipating life, group, property and casualty — a complete 


Family Security Plan. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits for 
all salesmen and their families. 


FOR COPY OF BROCHURE, WRITE DEPT. BL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW AFFILIATED WITH SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
RS AOS RTT AE RNA IRR Eo RANI 


ness. The income statement sets 
forth the gross volume of business 
for the given income period, the op- 
erating expenses incurred by the 
firm, overhead expenses, non-operat- 
ing income itemized by major 
sources, reserves which have been 
established, and dividend payments 
which have been made. In other 
words, the causes that have brought 
about the net profit or loss for the 
owners of the business are set forth 
in summary form in the profit and 


loss statement. A well-constructed 
and complete profit and loss state- 
ment includes all the items necessary 
to explain to the stockholders how 
the surplus has been changed from 
the amount shown on the balance 
sheet at the beginning of the period 
to the amount shown at the end of 
the period. 

It has been said that the bal- 
ance sheet is most important to 
short-term financing, and that the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


income statement is most important 
to long-term financing. The former 
may be used as a gauge of the na- 
ture, quantity, and liquidity of as- 
sets; the latter provides data con- 
cerning the sources, quantity, and 
disposition of revenues. 


Although short-term creditors 
may give greater emphasis to the in- 
formation contained in the balance 
sheet because they are primarily in- 
terested in the immediate capacity of 
the firm to repay principal, long- 
term creditors recognize that repay- 
ment of principal and the payment 
of interest over the long run depends 
on the firm’s capacity to generate 
earnings. To judge a business ef- 
fectively as a going concern, ade- 
quate knowledge must be had of its 
profit-making potential From a 
strictly financial standpoint, the 
purpose of any private business op- 
eration is to make a profit. 


Even a balance sheet which re- 
flects a high degree of equity and of 
liquidity of the assets of the firm at 
the present time does not assure the 
necessary degree of liquidity of those 
assets at maturity of the debt. Fur- 
thermore, in the long run, the value 
of a firm’s assets depends upon its 
earning capacity. Therefore, long- 
term creditors will look to the earn- 
ing capacity of the business to gen- 
erate the means for debt repayment. 


Ne. .s0 SALESMAN’S GIRL-FRIDAY 


JOE SALESMAN: 


SKY-DIVERS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES have 
come a long way in their goal of pro- 
viding insurance for as many people 
as possible. They’re even issuing 
policies to some “‘sky divers’””—those 
young fellows who jump from a 
plane and wait till the last second 
to open their ’chutes just for the fun 
of it. 

Last year more than ten thousand 
of these “sport jumps” were made 
in the United States, Howard A. 
Nelson, assistant secretary of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, told the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association at its an- 
nual meeting. 

“The contemplated plans for sky 
diving indicate that this sport will 
become even more complicated and 
more popular as time moves along,” 
he said. 

Basic safety regulations and quali- 
fications for parachuting licenses are 
issued by the Parachute Club of 
America. In addition, in Massachu- 
setts, a jumper must obtain written 
permission from the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission before mak- 
ing his initial jump. Without this 
permit jumping is illegal in this 
state. 

“Parachuting to an experienced 
jumper means long free-falls from 
high altitudes,” Mr. Nelson said. 
“There are at least fifty first-rate 
sky divers in the United States, men 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 


“Our sales would zoom if we only had Anico’s 
line, facilities and commissions.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 


REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


who have made at least one hunc«red 
jumps, most of them free falls with 
delays of up to sixty seconds before 
opening the chute. <A _ successful 
sixty-second ‘delay’ involves jump- 
ing at 12,500 feet (nearly 2%4 miles) 
and pulling the ripcord a minute 
later at an altitude of about 2260.” 
Most experienced jumpers wear 
both stop watches and altimeters to 
gauge the time and distance so the 
cord can be pulled in time, but hv- 
man error is possible: the individual 
diver must remember to look at the 
instruments. Accidents are caused 
almost always by error or reckless- 
ness on the part of the jumper. 


Parachutists 


At the end of last year the Para- 
chute Club of America had a mem- 
bership of 807, although not all were 
jumpers. There are some eighty div- 
ing clubs in the United States and 
thirty service clubs (for men in the 
armed forces) here and overseas. 
Interest has been high among cdl- 
lege students; ten major U.S. Col- 
leges and universities now have 
parachute clubs, and two more are 
being formed. In the past four years 
there have been about five deaths 
among Parachute Club members. 

“Wildcat” jumping—without re- 
gard to safety—does occur, and Mr. 
Nelson cited estimates that about 
twice as many people are wildcat 
jumping as belong to the Parachute 
Club. The Federal Aeronautic As- 
sociation is now looking into the 
possibility of requiring anyone who 
takes a premeditated jump to holda 
license or be under the supervision 
of a person with a license. 

“In early 1959 it was reported! that 
about eight fatalities were occurring 
annually in unregulated jumps,” Mr. 
Nelson said, “usually as a result of 
failure to properly pull the ripeord.” 


PENSION PLANS 


Over 5,265,000 American workers 
had insured pension plan protection 
provided by 28,430 employer-en 
ployee pension plans in effect «t the 
start of 1960, reports the Ins:itute 
of Life Insurance. The number o 
persons covered has more than dov- 
bled and the number of plans in force 
has increased more than 2% times 
in the ten year period, 1950-1959. 
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The Recovery of Stability 


J. T. BRYDEN 
Vice President and General Manager 
North American Life Assurance Co. 


ifIS LAST DECADE has come to 
T be known as the “Fabulous 
Fifties.” This compares with the 
“Roaring Twenties,” the “Dirty 
Thirties” and the “Futile Forties.” 
“Fabulous,” I think is about as good 
an adjective as you could find to 
describe the period we have been 
through. 

One major characteristic of these 
ten years was a tremendous upsurge 
in population. For example, there 
are now more than 1714 million Ca- 
nadians as against 1344 million ten 
years ago. The United States popu- 
lation has increased from 149 million 
to 180 million. The Caribbean area 
is growing too. 


Reasons for Growth 


This growth has stemmed from the 
new crop of babies, from people 
living longer, and from additions to 
our population of people from over- 
seas. This growth has enlarged our 
labor force and at the same time has 
given us more mouths to feed, more 
bodies to clothe, house, and educate 
and more needs to fulfill. These 
needs in turn created a need for ad- 
ditional plant facilities and equip- 
ment, for additional raw materials 
and for additional transportation 
and other amenities of North Ameri- 
can living. 

This demand was superimposed 
on a demand already in existence 
due to the unsatisfied wants that had 
been built up during the war and 
the necessity for reconverting, mod- 
etnizing and rebuilding our plant 
and equipment after war production 
had ceased. This was a matter of 
urgency, because consumers were in 
a cash position to buy as a result 
of their wartime savings, and were 
still competing for a_ relatively 
limited supply of goods. This post- 
war demand was far from satisfied 
as we entered the fifties. 

The stage was set for an almost 
unparalleled period of economic ex- 
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pansion. There were delayed needs, 
current needs and new and addi- 
tional needs to be filled. We set 
to work with a will. Almost any- 
thing which could be produced found 
a ready market almost irrespective 
of price. We weren’t price-conscious. 
We wanted goods and services— 
more of them—and we wanted them 
fast. Our standards of living rose. 
We heard about the two-car family 
and now we seem to have added a 
boat and outboard motor. 

At the same time, we attempted to 
absorb a continuing and heavy bur- 
den of defense expenditures and 
even support a limited war in Korea 
without letting it interfere any more 
than necessary with our pursuit of a 
greater share of material things for 
our use and enjoyment. Also, out 
of our largesse we tried to help some 
of our less fortunate foreign neigh- 
bors repair the ravages of war and 
build their own economies, and 
through foreign aid to the “have- 
nots” bolster their economies against 
the inroads of communism, Our so- 
cial consciousness at home took the 
form of extensive welfare programs. 

During most of this period we 
were people in a hurry. We seemed 
to want to do too much too fast, 
to achieve all desirable objectives at 
the same time. Rarely did we pause 
to take stock. 


Cost of Growth 


As a result, we did not achieve 
this growth without cost. The major 
cost was a deterioration in the pur- 
chasing power of our money by as 
much as 25% during this period— 
this, on top of the deterioration 
which had already occurred in the 
late forties when wartime price and 
other controls were lifted. Inflation 
is a cruel tax on all existing savings, 
and for the most part levied on those 
least able to bear it. 

The inflationary period brought 
many other evils in its train. We 
scrambled to keep pace. Labor 
unions insisted on and obtained An- 
creases in wage rates. Salaried 
workers’ remuneration followed 


along. Costs of production continued 
to increase. The revenue from taxa- 
tion became greater, but failed to 
keep pace with our spending. Gov- 
ernments were petitioned and did try 
to correct distortions by subsidies 
or other special expedients. 


Capital gains increased in import- 
ance. The fear of further inflation 
added a new dimension to the 
market value of stocks, of real es- 
tate and other equities. Mutual 
funds became serious competitors for 
banks, life insurance companies and 
others in attracting the savings dol- 
lar. 


Moral Deterioration 


All this seems to have led to a de- 
terioration in our national moral 
fibre. The fast buck operator has 
been having a field day. The abuse 
of travel and expense accounts has 
become of national concern. Tax 
evasion and tax avoidance have al- 
most become respectable. Rigged 
give-away T.V. shows and kickbacks 
now known as “payola” in the disc 
jockey business, are more recent 
manifestations of the same _ thing. 
Today we seem to countenance prac- 
tices which not so many years ago 
we would have considered, if not 
dishonest, at least sharp. 


Ostentatious spending is becoming 
more prevalent. You need only read 
the ads to see articles offered for 
sale which are just “out of this 
world.” The tremendous growth 
and use of credit cards for almost 
any type of expenditure is evidence 
of the “spend now, pay later” phi- 
losophy. We seem to be getting 
ahead of ourselves. 


We are further mortgaging our 
future pay checks to pay for goods 
and services which represent em- 
ployment in the past tense—that is, 
work already done and paid for. 
Such things to my mind are not 
evidence that everything is in a 
healthy condition. The fifties have 
been fabulous but they have not left 
us without problems. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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“One-stop” custom produced A-V film 
packages including lightweight 


portable projectors 


wonon serunss We are specialists in creating and pro- 
Cc ducing films for the Insurance Indus- 


my try. Colburn Motivation Presentation 

films, produced for America’s leading 

insurance companies, have aided in the sale of well over 

$1 billion in insurance. Each of these successful films has 

been individually created to meet the specific requirements 
of our insurance company clients. 
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SHELVES THAT “COME 
TO YOU" 


Wheeldex-Simpla’s new Motorshelf, for 
standard correspondence or legal size files 
as well as special sizes, offers fully auto- 
matic or semi-automatic operation. Ma- 
terial goes directly from drawer files into 
the Motorshelf, eliminating delay and the 
need for special folders. The smallest 
available unit replaces more than seven- 
teen average file drawers, and since 
drawer pullout space is not required, more 
efficient office layout is possible. A light 
standard worktable is provided and both 
shelves of the unit are in easy reach from 
either a sitting or a standing position. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


C) Motorshelf 

(] Wardrobe Locker 
[] Adjustable Pad 
C) Dictating Unit 
() Nu-Flex Secretary 
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WARDROBE LOCKER 


New steel wardrobe lockers for either 
four or six persons are announced by Alan 
Wood Steel Co. The lockers have double 
doors and are equipped with hat shelves 
and coat hooks. Design and construction 
features are internal lift door handle, con- 
tinuous strike door frame, full-loop door 
hinges, and optional Auto-Lock. 

The new lockers are sixty-six inches 
high, twenty-two inches wide and fifteen 
inches deep. They are supplied with a 
closed base. An optional sloping top aids 
housekeeping by preventing the accumula- 
tion of dust and litter. Ventilation is through 
louvers on each door. 


ADJUSTABLE PAD 


The new patented Packer Universal ex- 
pandable pad is designed to fit most office 
machines. It is constructed of hardboard 
to assure firm, durable support, with moss 
rubber on top to prevent slipping and slid- 
ing of the machine and absorb annoying 
noises. An extra layer of multipreen on 
the back of the pad provides additional 
support for the heavier distribution of 
weight in the back of most machines. 


DICTATING UNIT 


The Model D25 Comptometer Coronet 
a completely portable, self-contained 4 
tating unit, battery-operated and ready fg 
use anywhere. The easy-to-hold micro. 
phone has built-in volume control and dic. 
tate, reverse, and playback contro!s for 
convenience in operation. The unit 
standard belts, which hold eleven mi 
utes: of dictation. Book-size, the Coronet 
cam be carried from place to place in q 


¥ 
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briefcase, or, even worn over the shoulder, 


NU-FLEX SECRETARY 


Called “Nu-Flex Secretary,” a _ new, 
cleverly constructed: coil spring device is 
announced by AFI Patent Products, Inc. 
which could quite easily obsolete the dan- 
gerous desk spindle. Designed for holding 
calling cards, telephone messages, tickets 
of all kinds, and pertinent memoranda 
always. at your fingertips for instant refer- 
ence, this unit consists of: a steel, heavily 
nickel chrome-plated coil spring and 
clamp. 

In use, the channel clamp is simply 
placed over the edge of any shelf, desk, 
bench, 
spring screwed in until the unit is secure. 
That's all there is to it. No holes to bore, 
no nails or tools needed. Installation, o 
removal is done in a jiffy. Cards or other 


data are inserted by merely pressing they 


end of the coil spring. 
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The system permits the company to handle peaks of dictation load and thus to clear desks 
for new work in addition to allowing for bottleneck elimination. 


NEW NETWORK DICTATION sys- 
stem is speeding the flow of 
orrespondence and memos, han- 
lling a 100% increase in work load 


in less time than previously required, 
¥ , 
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m’ecorders in the stenographic department 


ndling mass of dictation work which has 
m given over thirty-eight phones. 


and freeing executives and _ secre- 


laties from hours of paper work 
ime, at the home office of United 
Pacific Insurance Company, Ta- 
toma, Washington. 
Ca'led Edison Televoice, the new 
fmo‘e-controlled phone dictating 
stem has enabled the company to 
itre::se its dictation load from 16,- 
WO words to over 30,000 words 
et cay, and yet cut the signature 
ri time from a previous average 
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of one and one-half days to less than 
three hours. All dictation received 
before three p.m. is transcribed the 
same day. 

A by-product of the new system 
has been the promotion of better per- 
sonnel relations. Secretaries are free 
to do their real job of assisting in 
planning and in,administrative du- 
ties, and the stenographic depart- 
ment receives a valuable education 


NETWORK 
DICTATION 


in all phases of the company opera- 
tions. 

According to Assistant Vice 
President F. B. Hubbard, “The in- 
crease in home office personnel 
resulting from the company’s con- 
tinued growth necessitated a mod- 
ern, up-to-date dictating system. 
After appraising available equip- 
ment which incorporated technologi- 


(Continued on the next page) 


Transcribing procedures have been outlined for each department, making the process of 
transcription much easier for (the) stenographic section members. 








TYPING ERRORS 
ERASE WITH A 
PENCIL 


ERASER! 


that's why 

your secretary 

gives you ; 

clean, 

sparkling 

letters on 

EAGLE-A 
TYPE-ERASE PAPER 


No more messy erasures with easy-to-erase 
Eagle-A Type-Erase ‘paper! When typing errors 
occur, your secretary can make fast, clean 
erasures on Type-Erase with a pencil eraser 
- and. try to detect her typed correction! 
Your stationer or printer has this economical, 
25% cotton fiber paper in bond and onion skin 
weights. Comes in letter and legal sizes in the 
Eagle-A “Hinge-Top” box and in larger sizes for 
printing. For free test portfolio,‘write Dept BI, 
; American Writing Paper 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 

Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 

. Papers are also available ina 

choice of cotton fiber or sul- 

Phite bonds, manifolds, onion 

skins and manuscript covers. 





Network Dictation—Continued 


cal improvements of recent years, 
Edison Televoice was selected.” 

Over 80% of the machine dicta- 
tion is handled by Televoice to the 
stenographic department. All types 
of correspondence items are re- 
corded and transcribed in this de- 
partment from other departments in 
the office such as claims, group acci- 
dent and health, auto underwriting, 
credit, inland marine, bonds, and 
some of the administrative depart- 
ments. The remaining machine dic- 
tation is recorded on individual Ed- 
ison Voicewriters and transcribed 
within the respective departments. 

Management at United Pacific 
worked directly with the Edison 
Voicewriter organization to develop 
a proper system. Two types of Edi- 
son central dictation networks were 
appraised : the Edison private phone 
system, and the dial dictation system 
connected to the Bell telephone. The 
Edison private phone network was 
selected because it would leave regu- 
lar telephones open for vital com- 
pany communications, and in turn 
the dictation system availability 
would not be disturbed by telephone 
usage. 

Management realized that a cen- 
tral dictation system must be easy to 
use. Mechanical or mental “blocks” 
would discount any advantages 
which could be realized through 
centralization. The new _ system 
would have to work within the regu- 
lar behavior patterns of the dictating 
personnel. 

The Edison Televoice system per- 
mits the executive to dictate just as 
he would talk in a normal telephone 
conversation. He simply picks up 
the Edison phone, presses a handset 
button to start dictating, taps a 
button to indicate changes or cor- 
rections, or to pick up his trend of 
thought if he has been interrupted. 
Special instructions are given in the 
normal manner before dictating. If 
he wishes to speak to the supervisor 
in the stenographic department, he 
simply touches the attendant button. 

One of the critical requirements 
of. this system was the ability to 
handle extreme hourly peaks of dic- 
tation load, particularly from the 
underwriting departments. An am- 
ple number of recorders have been 
specifically provided for this reason. 
In the home office building there are 
thirty-eight phones connected to a 


bank of eight Televoice recorders ; 
the stenographic department. 

Recorded discs are coded by th 
stenographic department so tha: eac 
transcribed item is accounte: fo 
and can be easily located for -efer 
ence if required. Transcribing pro 
cedures have been outlined fo 
memos and correspondence fron 
each United Pacific department, » 
that the transcribing — secretary’ 
setup is established in advance, en 
abling her to proceed quickly anf 
accurately with items on any di 
regardless of the originating depart 
ment. 

According to Hubbard, “probab 
the most important component ¢ 
any dictating system is the t 
scribing unit used by the stenog 
pher. The clear reproduction of th 
dictator’s voice, the lucite inde 
pointer and lighted index panel, te 
gether with the scanning control 
allows easy place-finding on the di 
—all of which we have with of 
present system—are valuable hel 
to the transcriptionist when typi 
letters.” 


Avoid Monotony 


The diversity of memos and Cor 
respondence handled by each gif 
is also pointed out as a factor in im 
proving morale in this area. Monot 
ony is avoided, and each stenogra 
pher gets an over-all view of 
operations of the company and 0 
the individual departments. 

The stenographic department han? 
dles correspondence and memos 
totaling over thirty thousand word 
per day without rushing or over 
time. This, says Hubbard, is one 0! 


the great advantages of centralizafhy ¢ 


tion. There is no longer any need 
to arrange appointments with ste 
nographers to see when they'll bk 
free to take dictation. Correspont: 
ence does not pile up at the end of 
the day, creating bottlenecks that 
block the execution of other tasks. 
Unequal work loads among .ecre 
taries, often a point of inter-d part 
ment contention, are com) letely 
avoided. The stenographic dupatt; 
ment, removed from the indi idual 
offices, acts as an equalizer and ex- 
pediter. Letters and memos from! 
every department are returned in all 
average of three hours, regard] ss 0! 
fluctuations in the individual ¢xecu 
tive’s work-load. Peak load; at 
absorbed without stress. 
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PHOTOSTAT PORTABLE MICROFILM CAMERA 
GOES WHERE YOUR RECORDS ARE 


easy to carry as a portable typewriter, the Photostat* 
pmera goes where your records are—next desk, next room, 
ext state. Its 21 Ibs. include self-contained carrying case. 


XCLUSIVE MAGAZINE FEED gives you one-second loading. 
0 threading film through rollers. Just drop the magazine into 
ace, snap the lock—and you're ready to microfilm. 

You can remove, reinsert, or interchange magazines in the 
ght. You keep related records on one magazine without wast- 
g time or film. 

Magazines come in 10-, 25- and 50-ft. lengths. 


XCLUSIVE SELF-ADJUSTING THROAT opens automatically 
Db 4%”, taking multiple documents in booklet form or stapled 
Paper-clipped sheets. 
The entire width of your image—up to 11.6”—is sharp and 
ear, because the camera uses the most central part of the 
nS eye, 
4 *Registered trade name of Photostat Corporation 
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You can film continuous forms of any length. The open rear 
tray easily handles exiting documents. 


LOW COST. These savings make the Photostat portable micro- 

film camera the most economical camera on the market. 

1. You save on initial cost. The low price of the camera even 
includes carrying case. 

2. You save on time and labor The camera films 80 ft. per 
minute—the equivalent of 92 letters or 192 checks. 

3. You save on film because you get a 24x reduction. 


COMPACT. The Photostat camera when opened takes up only 
22” x 12” x 1314” of space. 

For a demonstration of how this camera can simplify record 
keeping for you, contact your nearest Photostat Corporation 
sales and service office, or send us the coupon. 

We can also help you find the answers to a wide variety of 
other paperwork problems because— 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
Itek CORPORATION 
PHOTOSTAT is a trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


+» DEPT. BL-9, 
A SUBSIDIARY OF 


Please send me more information on the Photostat portable microfilm camera 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
MEANS ALL THESE... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 
equipment and supplies 

PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFICE COPYING 
equipment and supplies 
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R. HUNT BROWN 
Automation Consultants, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


HE GREAT MAJorITy of the ex- 
pct with business installa- 
tions has been in manufacturing con- 
cerns, but electronic computers and 
the other new equipment are now 
being used more and more in the 
other categories of clerical areas. 
Although the Government of the 
U.S. A. was the first to use business 
type electronic computers, in the 
census bureau (as was the case with 
punched cards), application has not 
spread as fast in non-military areas 
as has been the case in business con- 
cerns. Insurance companies were 
among the first in early adoption of 
computers to the work which was 
formerly done on punched card ma- 
chines, but once again widespread 



























usage has been relatively slow. 
These early installations were 
mainly Univac I computers. Utili- 


ties, banking and distribution have 
been slower than insurance in EDPS 
( Enthusiastic Deviation from 
Proven Systems?), in the order 
named. 


Insurance and Automation 


There are various branches of in- 
surance enterprises, including life, 
casualty, brokerage, underwriting, 
etc. Little has yet been done in the 
way of automation of any of these 
activities, with the exception of life 
and casualty insurance. The insur- 
ance broker or agent has a small of- 
fice, and the work is mainly contact 
with policy holders and the head 
office of the large insurance compa- 
nies. The underwriting bureaus 
have a specialized problem not yet 
solved by electronics. The insurance 
central offices have a large quantity 
of employees doing routine clerical 
tasks on similar problems, a situa- 
tion very well suited for batch proc- 
essing of data, and hence an ideal 
application for the general purpose 
computer. Consequently, it is largely 
with life and casualty insurance in 
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OFFICE AUTOMATION 





the home office that automation has 
been applied, mainly in the form of 
computers. 

The large life insurance companies 
were among the first to study the 
possibilities of electronic computer 
usage, and were among the pioneers 
to install the first machines like the 
large Univac and IBM electronic 
data processors. The casualty com- 
panies rapidly followed. 

There were two main reasons for 
this early interest. Ever since the 
inception of the insurance idea, a 
mathematical problem arose in the 
computation of actuarial tables. The 
original actuaries were born and 
died with nothing but pencil and 
paper to calculate the risks on which 
rates were based. The mechanical 
hand-operated calculating machine 
supplemented their. logarithmic 
charts to make the actuary’s tedious 
job easier, around the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The punched 
card electromechanical calculator 
then gradually came to his aid in the 
early 1920’s, but was not in wide- 
spread use until about thirty years 
later with the advent of the IBM 
604 in 1948. 

The electronic computer was the 
answer to the actuary’s prayer. The 
second principal impetus to the 
adoption of the electronic computer 


Mostly in the home office 





in insurance work, was the tremen- 
dous volume of clerical work that 
had developed with the growth of 
the giant insurance companies—even 
the large tabulating machine installa. 
tions were not adequate, and there 
were many routine tasks which 
armies of humans still had to per- 
form. 







New Breed 


The office executives of the future 
will be a new breed, who will be 
familiar with scientific management 
in all its phases, even including op- 
erations research. They will be fa- 
miliar with the new techniques and 
machines of IDP and EDP. Instead 
of basing their decisions largely on 
instinct and experience, they will be 
guided by facts and figures which 
will be instantaneously available to 
them on a random basis, which has 
not been the case in the past. The 
situation can be compared to the 
early airplane pilot, who had to “fly 
by the seat of his pants’—the mo- 
ern pilot now has an _ instrument 
panel to assist him, with all types of 
automatic controls, so that he can 
manage on a scientific basis. 

It is hoped that this work will be 
of assistance to all classes of insur- 
ance personnel, so that they will be 
prepared for the new era of scientific 
management which is rapidly gain- 
ing in momentum. 

The accounting problems oi the 
casualty insurance company are far 
more complicated than those of the 
life insurarce organization, be ause 
of the greater diversity of policies 
issued. In many cases a single com- 
pany handles both life and casualty 
insurance, and here the data process- 
ing situation really is complex. Fo 
the sake of simplicity, since lie in- 
surance has been treated generally 
above, let us consider the ca: ually 
field. 

The greater part of casualty poli- 
cies are in the automobile field, 
matter of fifty million or so policies 
heing in effect in the U. S. A. «lone. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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W. N. STANNUS 
Republican National Life 
Insurance Company 


[IS IS NOT INTENDED as a tech- 

nical paper, but simply rep- 
esents opinions of the writer gained 
hrough experience over a period of 
ears in working with budgets. 

A budget is an estimate of income 
nd expense for a period of time. It 
isa planned instrument for measur- 
ing the accomplishments of man- 
agement. Thus by determining in 
advance what will be considered a 
satisfactory result from operations 
nd by later comparing with the 
actual gain or loss a budget provides 
a guide for management and a yard- 
stick for measuring success. In the 
roader sense and as normally used 
in the life insurance business, it also 
omprises the production goals for 
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ated by those officers of a life com- 
pany who, having done a creditable 
job, find themselves subject to criti- 
cism for not having done better be- 
cause there was no predetermined 
goal by which to measure accom- 
plishment. Board members can have 
little to criticize if they agreed to 
the budget at the beginning of the 
period and the estimates are sub- 


; of the 
are far 
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casualty From the First 


The question is raised as to when 
in the life of a company should 
budgeting be started? The answer 
is, before the company starts in 
business. With the formation of so 
any new life companies within re- 
uty pol cent years the evidence of the need 

ni Id, @ lot advanced planning has been 
policies made readily apparent. One officer 
A. «lonciiet a ‘hree year old company was of 


» life in- 
ren srall) 
ca: ualty 
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the opinion he couldn’t work under 
a budget because his income was 
less than his expenses. A budget 
may of course, reflect a gain or a 
loss. The important fact is how much 
is the gain or loss, and where will 
it lead. Whether a company be old or 
new, it is beneficial to have a budget. 


Appeal to Officers 


In this discussion we are consid- 


ering the development of an over-all 


company budget. It is designed to 
appeal to company officers not now 
operating with a budget, but de- 
sirous of doing so. Of necessity the 


size and age of a company as well as 


the philosophy of management will 


greatly influence the concept of an 
over-all company budget. As a basis 


and insofar as practical, we shall at- 
tempt to deal with a small to me- 
dium sized company of some twenty- 


five to thirty years of age having less 


than $500 million of ordinary insur- 
Some modifications 
will be indicated for younger and 


ance in force. 


smaller companies. 


The first objective is to know the 
acquistion cost of new business and 


the renewal profit of old business 


(that in force after the first policy 
year). To do this there must be a 
separation of income and expense as 


between first year and _ renewal. 


Naturally in the first year of oper- 


ation of a new company all income 
and expenses is first year. 


The reason for the separation be- 


comes obvious when it is realized 


that only by so doing can one make 
proper comparision of one year’s 
operation with another. As renewal 
profit increases with the addition of 
more insurance in force, the com- 


bined acquistion cost and renewal 
profit would tend to show a lower 


cost per thousand of new business 
if the separation had not been made 
























































Overall Company Budget 


when the opposite might be the true 
picture. 

Having determined the necessity 
for separating first policy year in- 
come and expense from renewal the 
question arises as to the basis for de- 
ciding which is which. There is no 
problem as regards premiums and 
commissions. They are either on 
first policy year business or renewal 
business. Likewise it is readily ap- 
parent that increases in agents’ bal- 
ances, sales promotion, salaries of 
agents and supervisors are first year 
expense. There are usually very 
small reserves for first year business 
so investment income and expense 
goes to renewal. There are other 
expense items that can be allocated 
fairly easily, but for many others 
we must have some guide rules to 
follow. 


Purpose of Separation 


First and foremost we must un- 
derstand the purpose for which we 
are making the separation of in- 
come and expense items in order to 
formulate guide rules. As already 
stated the purpose is to determine 
the acquisition cost of new business 
and to know the amount of profit 
we are making on renewal business. 
Some expense items comprise both 
categories. It is then necessary to 
make allocation based on a prac- 
tical measure for each. Office rent 
may be allocated on the space uti- 
lized while machine rentals will bet- 
ter be allocated on the time utilized. 
Periodic salary surveys are valuable 
in apportioning this item. 

Frequently the theory is ad- 
vanced that the first year should 
not be charged with all acquisition 
costs since some expense of this na- 
ture would continue whether or not 
new business was being written. To 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wherever your 
business takes 
you, take the 
TRAVELER 


Your relief-valve for 
business pressures 





How often have you returned from a busi- 
ness trip to face hours of detailed paper 
work. SoundScriber’s TRAVELER, port- 
able dictating system, relieves you of these 
pressures .. . lets you answer correspond- 
ence, record important thoughts, prepare 
reports while traveling by plane, train or 
private car. Return to a clear desk with 
more accomplished . . . quicker, easier. 
No other system gives you so much: 
e Flashlight battery operation* 
© Compatible with SoundScriber office 
systems 
© 331% rpm discs play on home phonographs 
® Only complete, self contained 6 lb. unit. 
Take transistorized Traveler on your next 
trip, and you'll never be without this travel- 
ing “secretary”. Mail coupon for brochure. 
*Last 3 to 6 months in normal use. 
























SOUND€JSCRIBER 


PORTABLE DICTATING SYSTEMS 
The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. IP-9 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
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Company Budget—Continued 


adopt this theory is to complicate 
matters and seldom does it serve a 
useful purpose. There is plenty of 
room for the use of judgment 
when we try to use as simple an ap- 
proach as possible. No two compa- 
nies will make the same detailed al- 
locations. This is not too important 
for we are not particularly interested 
in comparing costs and _ profits 
between companies, but instead we 
are interested in comparisons from 
year to year of our own results. If 
we follow the same pattern in mak- 
ing allocations from one period to 
another we have data that is valu- 
able for comparison. We are prin- 
cipally interested inf trends and in 
making improvements. 

Therefore, any expense that has 
to do with acquisition of new busi- 
ness must be a first year expense, all 
other is renewal. 

Having established our philoso- 
phy concerning the proper alloca- 
tion of income and expense, let us 
proceed to explore the step by step 
process for setting up a budget. Let 
us assume that we have operating 
statements available for the past five 
years divided as to first year and re- 
newal. If we do not have these it 
means the accounting has not been 
done in the past as outlined above. 
It is only necessary to start now and 
our historical data will begin to ac- 
cumulate. 


Determine Profit 


3y determining the amount of re- 
newal profit per thousand of insur- 
ance in force for the past five years 
we can have a pretty good idea of 
what our renewal profit will be for 
the ensuing year. Some companies 
base this profit per thousand on 
mean insurance in force, some on 
mean renewal insurance in force, 
some on insurance in force at the 
beginning of the year and some by 
other means. So long as the same 
method is used the particular one is 
not too important. 

From a psychological standpoint, 
if from none other, the writer likes 
to determine first the amount of re- 
newal profit expected for the year 
we are budgeting. We find the an- 
swer before we estimate the indi- 
vidual income and expense items. 
Then we make our estimate of re- 
newal premium income by again re- 
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Communications . . . board meetings, exe 
utive conferences, labor-management negt 
tiations . . . are the very nerve center ¢ 
business. Where each word is important, 
completely accurate record is essential. 
Now, SoundScriber’s engineers have pe 
fected the Reporter, a new recordin 
reproducing system, which not only opé 
ates silently and unattended throughout th 
entire conference, but which provides: 
¢ Instant backspacing © Speaker playbo 
e Transcribing facilities 
and patented tamper proof transverse 
cording made magnetically on compa 
spools of DuPont Mylar tape. 
The Reporter, Conference Recording § 
tem, has been tested and proved in Ainerica 
business and industry. Let a SoundScrib4 
Communications representative record yo 
next important conference . . . no obligi 
tion, of course. Interested? . . . mai! coup 
below for free brochure. 


SOUND6QSCRIBE 


MAGNETIC RECORDING SYSTEMS 
The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. IM 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven. Cont 
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ating it to insurance in force. Hav- 
ng ‘letermined renewal premiums 
e can estimate those items having 
h relationship to premiums such as 
ommiissions. 

Investment income of course is 
elat:d to invested assets. By deter- 
inig the rate of return on classes 
pf as ets and estimating the change 
ainounts, an accurate estimate 
an be made of this income item. 
























Estimate Reserve 


Reserve increase may be estimated 

several ways. It has a relation- 
hip to premium income and invest- 
rent income, as well as insurance in 
orce. However, by estimating the 
nount of reserve increase by the 
se of one method and testing by 
other a good estimate may be 
made. The amount of surrender 
alues in cash and policy loans 
woided by lapse should be considered 
in the same category as reserve in- 
tease. The renewal operating bud- 
bet should be arranged so that policy- 
older benefits are grouped together, 
including such items as death claims, 
eserve increases, surrender values, 
poupons and dividends. 



























Home office operating expenses 
hould be determined after taking 
ito account the estimates of those 
aving control over the items. In 
he main these should bear a rela- 
ionship to premium income or in- 
surance in force. Direct investment 
xpenses should be considered as a 
leduction from investment income. 
When the renewal income and 
xpense items have been estimated 
he result should approximate the 
let Operating gain originally com- 
uted. If not adjustments will be 
nade, but only after careful consid- 
ration of the causes. This is the 
ime to take stock and note the 
trend. Are you progressing and be- 
oming more efficient ? 

Having arrived at the amount of 
enewal profit to be made the ques- 
ion arises as to what will be done 
vith it. Will it all be invested in 
Tocuring new business? Will part 
fused to pay a cash dividend to 
stockholders, and shall we increase 
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AT YOUR 
FINGER TIP, 


a complete dictating 
system for only 


$161 per dictator 


antages 

finger tip... and you 
need never touch a dictating machine, 
never bother with indexing strips, never 
change belts or discs. All you need on 
your desk is the new Satellite . . . takes 
less space than your ’phone. Just pick 
up the “mike” and talk . . . push but- 
tons and “Magic Memory” do the rest. 
Record thoughts while fresh in mind, 
answer correspondence, relieve busi- 
ness pressures. Suddenly you’re more 
efficient . .. work gets done faster, more 
accurately. You have more time for 
those really important jobs . . . your secretary takes over 
much of your detail work . . . you complement each other’s 
productive time. 

And now, you can have your own Private Satellite, or you 
can equip your offices with a complete Satellite System at a 
price you want to pay. That’s right, all the advantages of 
modern dictation for only $161 equipment cost per dictator 
. .. and machine manipulation is gone forever . . . it’s all 
done with “Push Button Magic”. Mail coupon below for 
brochure describing today’s most advanced dictating system. 


SOUND@scRIBER 


DICTATING SYSTEMS FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SPACE AGE 
. ‘The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. IS-9 
_6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 
# Name 
' Company 
| Address 
| City State 

















Avoiding Management Errors 


EVERETT B. DREW 
Regional Manager 
Photostat Corporation 
A’ ONE WHO HAS committed his 


share of management errors 
during some thirty years in industry, 
I consider myself one of the thou- 
sands of experts on the subject. 


Same Problems 


Perhaps you will agree that the 
same problems occur in every busi- 
ness regardless of its size and that 
the difference is only one of dimen- 
sion. The problem in the small busi- 
ness is the same as the one in the big 
business. The neighborhood drug- 
gist has a problem of record keeping 
just as acute as does General Mo- 
tors; it is just as important to the 
conduct of his business and will con- 
tribute to the same degree to his 
success or failure. 

If this be so, then the test of good 
organization is whether in sub- 
dividing the total job into parts and 
assigning these parts to people one 
has provided a type of subdivision 
that will produce the fewest number 
of problems. Organization, to serve 
as an effective tool of administration, 
must subdivide the corporate task 
so that each part is activated and 
controlled to complement all other 
parts so as to achieve maximum 
production efficiency. 

While no standard plan of indus- 
trial organization can be designed 
which represents lines of responsi- 
bilities between individuals, a stand- 
ard plan can be developed which 
shows responsibilities between ac- 
tivities when such activities are 
arranged according to their func- 
tional characteristics. Robert W. 
Porter, in his book, Design for In- 
dustrial Coordination, classifies the 
activities subjectively as commercial, 
manufacturing or financial; juris- 
dictionally as to whether they are 
administrative, management or oper- 
ations; technically as to whether 
they are in the zone of policy or 
performance ; and funtionally as to 
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whether they are of a planning, pro- 
duction or inspection nature. I will 
not attempt to elaborate on the forty- 
eight functions of an industrial en- 
terprise but for those who are in- 
terested in organization I suggest a 
study of Porter’s work. 

After having established success- 
fully the interrelationship of these 
forty-eight activities it is necessary 
clearly to define the responsibilities 
and tle authority of the people 
superv sing the activities. This is 
such a well-established principle that 
it is amazing how often the error is 
committed of not knowing who is 
responsible for a course of action. 
A man must know what is expected 
of him, he must have the authority 
to discharge his responsibilities and 
then he must be held strictly to 
account for performance. 

One error in dealing with ac- 
countability is in accenting the triv- 
ial. Although the over-all result is 
the sum of a number of results, the 
various results are net all of equal 
portion. If a man fails in a parti- 
cular result which is a small part of 
the whole; beyond a passing refer- 
ence to the failure should be the 
approval for the whole job well done. 
A gross error in accountability is in 
permitting an individual to think 
that he can duck the issue or pass 
the buck to a committee. 


Chairman Most Concerned 


The problem and the gavel go 
together. The chairman should be 
the man most concerned with the 
problem and he should guide the 
discussion to the place where action 
is taken. A member should contri- 
bute ideas in his field, he should 
come prepared to take part in the 
discussion and offer suggestions. He 
should help the chairman arrive at 
solutions and then should follow 
through on any action required in 
his field. 

The use of committees to solve 
problems must not relieve the chair- 
man of his responsibility if things go 
wrong. Some chairmen feel that be- 


cause the solution was arrived at ij 
a group, then the group is respon 
sible. A committee as a whole ca 
bear the responsibility for nothing 
Only the chairman is held to account 
When this is thoroughly understoo 
within the organization, the indivi 
dual will more frequently take th 
action which he should have in th¢ 
first place and thus tend to reduce 
the time-consuming activities of to 
many committee meetings. Thesq 
meetings then are confined to thd 
solution of more serious problems oy 
which the chairman wants the bene} 
fit of multiple thought. 


Planned Performance 


While on the subject of account 
ability, I’d like to dwell a bit on one 
error which interests me particularly 
at this time. That is the lack oi 
planned performance. Management 
states an intention, sets a target. 
The performance achieved is not the 
result, but is the ratio of the target to 
the result. Performance is a per- 
centage, and anything less than 
100% is unsatisfactory. There is 
finality about this that concerns me 
somewhat. The race has been run, 
the results are in, and we have won 
or lost. 

There seems to me to be a way t0 
plan the performance we want to 
achieve and for an_ illustration | 
think of Ron Delaney running the 
3axter Mile. He knows his con- 
petition, there may be no one in the 
race who has done better than 4:12: 
He wants to win. He stays with 
pack and on the last lap puts on 


burst of speed and breaks the tape 


just ahead of the field. He did wha 
he intended, but some of you have 
heard the boos of the crowd whe 
he turned in a 4:11 or 12 mile 
He also can apply a difieref 
tactic in winning. He may be if 
spired to do his very best, rea'ly 
please the crowd; and according 
his physical condition and the :10fk 
ber of races behind him durinz Mi 
season, and sharpened by his cof 
(Continued on page 49) ; 
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POLICY STATUS IN SECONDS...South Coast Life 
consolidates files and functions with IBM RAMAC® 305 


“Our greatest single benefit from RAMAC,” says James C. Moore, Assistant 
Controller, ‘is the speed with which we can obtain the status of any policy.” 


The system’s random access memory provides policy information almost in- 
stantaneously—resulting not only in better customer service, but improved agent 
relations as well. Now commission checks, previously not available for two weeks, 
are in agents’ hands just three days after closing. 


Change-over to RAMAC was smooth and efficient at South Coast Life, thanks to 
advance planning and IBM’s concept of Balanced Data Processing—compatible 
systems backed up by complete facilities ranging from personnel education and 
systems analysis to reliable service engineering. 


For full information about the benefits RAMAC 305 can bring to your insurance 
operations, call your local IBM representative. Like other IBM data processing 


agemen'f equipment RAMAC 305 may be purchased or leased. 


target 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 





Mr. Joe Woodward, President of South Coast Life Insurance Co., 
and Mr. James C. Moore, Assistant Controller, watch the IBM 
RAMAC 305 in action at the company’s Houston headquarters. 
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Office Automation—from page 34 


Nationwide Insurance has about two 
million automobile policies in thir- 
teen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Other forms of casualty in- 
surance policies cover fire, surety, 
property damage and titles, theft, 
accidents, marine, persorral liability, 
bonding, health, disability, hospital- 
ization, pensions, workman’s com- 
pensation, etc.—there is even a 3D 
policy (Defalcation, Disappearance 
and Dishonesty). Lloyds of London 
reportedly will insure almost any- 
thing (for a price of course). The 
types of procedures in the casualty 
field involve the same type of paper- 
work as does life insurance, such as 
premium and dividend calculation, 
agents’ commissions, payroll, cost 
distribution and analysis, actuarial, 
job time analysis, renewals and can- 
cellations of policies, investments, 
market and sales analysis, etc. 

Like the large life insurance com- 
panies, most of the casualty firms 
started early with punched cards 
several decades ago—most of them 
have now turned to the new elec- 
tronic computers. A partial list of 
insurance companies using them, 
with available details, follows: 


Early Advocates 


Among the early advocates of the 
electronic computers were the larger 
insurance companies, such as: Met- 
ropolitan (3 Univac I’s) and Equi- 
table (IBM 650 and 705) in New 
York; John Hancock (1 Univac I, 
2 Univac II’s, 6 IBM 650’s) in 
Boston; Franklin (1 Univac I) in 
Springfield, Illinois; Pan-American 
(IBM 650, Cardatype) in New Or- 
leans; Nationwide (IBM 650 and 
Transceivers) in Columbus, Ohio; 
Mutual Benefit (2 IBM 650’s) in 
Newark, N. J.; Equitable (IBM 
650) of Iowa; Farmers Insurance 
of Los Angeles (IBM 705), ete. 
All of these installations are later 
described in the case studies of Part 
III of this handbook. 

Among other giants of insurance 
using IBM 705’s are Prudential of 
Newark (2), Social Security in Bal- 
timore, New York Life, Mutual of 
Omaha, National of Nashville, In- 
surance Company of North America 
in Philadelphia, Aetna of Hartford, 
and the Prudential companies in Los 
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Angeles and Jacksonville. The users 
of large Univacs include Northwest- 
ern of Minneapolis, Life and Casu- 
alty of Nashville, Pacific Mutual of 
Los Angeles, and Sun Life of Mont- 
real. Michigan Hospital Service has 
a Datamatic 1000, and RCA Biz- 
macs are installed at New York Life 
and Travelers of Hartford, with 
RCA 501’s to follow. The installa- 
tion of the smaller IBM 650’s (over 
100), also Univac 60 and 120 Card 
Computers, for insurance work, are 
now legion. Allstate of Illinois was 
one of the first to install a Burroughs 
205 computer in 1954, with General 
of Seattle following in 1956, also 
Minnesota Mutual, Argonaut of San 
Francisco and Atlantic Mutual of 
New York City in 1957. 


Jobs Replaced 


The more than two hundred elec- 
tronic computers in use by insurance 
companies are mainly working on 
premium billing, dividends, agents’ 
commissions, statistical data, payroll, 
general accounting, master file main- 
tenance and actuarial applications. 
These are usually the chores for- 
merly done by punched card ma- 
chines, which are now being replaced 
by the more modern electronic data 
processing systems. 

Personnel reductions have been 
insignificant, and more clericals than 
ever are employed to do routine 
paper work. Thus the peak of the 
automation insurance work has not 
nearly been reached by a large mar- 
gin, and the possibilities have barely 
been explored. 


Many Missing Links 


In the author’s opinion, there are 
still many missing links to be forged 
before realization of the automatic 
insurance company of the future. In 
this connection, an interesting article 
by R. E. Slater of John Hancock 
appeared in “Harvard Business Re- 
view,” March-April, 1958, entitled 
“Thinking Ahead : How Near Is the 
Automatic Office?” The main prob- 
lems still to be solved are file main- 
tenance with a very high capacity 
and really low cost rapid access 
memory for interrogation and up- 
dating of records, and automatic 
reading of documents. The latter 
applies both locally, and at remote 


points of information origination 
with data transmission networks to 
the central computer facility. 

The functions of an insurance 
company can be classed into file 
maintenance, and the many account- 
ing activities such as premium bill- 
ing, for example. 

In file maintenance, there may he 
millions of policies on which recor«s 
have to be kept. The usual method 
in life insurance is to keep many 
files on the same policy for separate 
purposes of the different depart- 
ments. One such file contains all the 
“history cards,” which are resumes 
of the important data pertaining to 
that policy. When this card is de- 
sired by an underwriter or other 
employee, it is photocopied. All 
changes in the history of the policies 
must be hand or machine posted to 
these cards, as they occur. If data 
is wanted quickly from these records, 
the employee telephones to the file 
room, and the information is read 
over the telephone—otherwise the 
process of copying and transmitting 
the copy by messenger, takes hours 
and some cases days. Casualty and 
fire insurance companies have the 
same problem. The space taken by 
filing cabinets occupies entire floors 
of large buildings, and hundreds of 
clerks are employed in the large 
companies on file maintenance alone. 


Record Keeping 


In the automatic file maintenance 
of the future, all records will be kept 
in the form of magnetic impulses, 
except the “hard copy” such as the 
signed documents which must be 
retained in that form for legal pur- 
poses. The data will be quickly 
available on a random access basis. 
For example, if a branch office in 
another city wants information on a 
policy, the number would be keyed, 
and a printed record automatically 
produced of the entire record or only 
that part wanted. Access time at any 
point would be a matter of seconds 
rather than of hours or days. 1he 
files would always be up-to-date, as 
any changes would be communica‘ed 
to and automatically posted in the 
memory as soon as they occur. No 
records would be lost as the dita 
could not be misfiled. The space 
saving would be enormous, as would 
the labor saving. All files would be 
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concentrated into one large random 
access electronic memory. 

Utopia? Yes, but unfortunately 
electronics are not yet ready for a 
very large system of this nature, as 
far as the economies are concerned. 
Like in most business applications, 
a huge memory which is rapidly 
accessible, is required. The case of 
the large insurance company is next 
in size to the library, which would 
require even larger storage for a 
random access magnetic memory. 
A very large insurance company may 
have ten million policies. A coded 
record on each policy would require 
at least three hundred alphanumeric 
characters on the‘ average. This 
would mean a storage device capable 
of retaining three billion characters 
with an access time in seconds (the 
largest available now is only a few 
million), and at low cost. “A major 
hope for the future is a computer 
which can be operated from the 
field,” says Mr. Slater. 


Economic Drawback 


This problem could be solved with 
magnetic tape, but the access time 
would be far too slow as it may take 
three minutes to locate data on a 
reel of tape—the price of such a 
large tape handler would not prove 
in economically. The eventual solu- 
tion may be an_ electro-chemical 
memory device working on the same 
principle as the human brain, which 
development is already in the labo- 
ratories of National Cash Register 
Company. 

As to the other functions of an 
insurance company, electronic com- 
puters are already being well applied. 
The first application of computers 
to insurance work was in the actu- 
arial field of life insurance. Another 
application is the automatic printing 
of premium and dividend notices on 
high speed printers (900 lines/min- 
ute), from punched card input. 
Most of the larger insurance .com- 
panies are already using the existing 
giant brains, such as Univac and 
IRM 700 series, for accounting pur- 
peses. The insurance companies 
have given a lot of attention to 
electronic studies in the past decade, 
and the entire solution of all the 
problems such as automatic docu- 
ment reading as is now done in 
banks, is only a matter of time. 
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OFFICE PRIVACY 


A DESK PARTITIONER with an eight- 
een inch return has just been in- 
troduced by the Marnay Sales Divi- 
sion of Rockaway Metal Products 
Corp. This shorter return permits 
papers to be easily passed from one 
desk or employee to another, yet 
provides much-needed privacy for 
efficient desk work and telephone 
work. 

Designed to help expedite the flow 
of paperwork in busy departments, 
the units also give an organized look 
to busy, open areas (general offices, 
brokerage firms, insurance compa- 
nies, etc.) as they separate desks 
and create definite traffic lanes. 





As long as insurance companies 
continue to attack the Paperwork 
Monster from the batch-processing 
rather than the perpetual-inventory 
basis, they will hardly pierce his 
tough hide. It is natural that the 
trend has been to substitute elec- 
tronic computers for punched card 
machines, and this has necessarily 
been the first logical step of the 
insurance company. However, the 
questions of automatically capturing 
data at point of origin as a by-prod- 
uct of a necessary routine typing or 
key punching operation and of auto- 
matic data transmission directly into 
computers, are the next steps receiv- 
ing attention. In other words, the 
pre-computer area must now be 
considered in more detail. An ac- 
count of this problem follows: 

Accounting in the office of the 
insurance company has been tradi- 
tionally on the off-line or batch proc- 
essing basis. This is mainly because 
the data processing equipment pre- 
viously available did not permit it 
to be done otherwise. With the new 
equipment, a shift to on-line or auto- 
matic accounting has been made pos- 


sible, and the trend has now become 
apparent. A_ distinction between 
“on-line” and “off-line” account- 
ing should be made as applying to 
a general principle and the same 
terms used within an electronic data 
processing system, to avoid confu- 
sion. The latter idea refers to opera- 
tion of, say, a printer from magnetic 
tape while the computer is busy on 
other work for example, while the 
former applies to a general concept 
—it is the thought behind the auto- 
matic insurance company of the fu- 
ture where branches are connected 
to the home office computer. 


These are apparent to any ac- 
countant, as the perpetual inventory 
of data has many advantages. Infor- 
mation is always up to date, and 
can be interrogated at any moment. 
Auditing can be done on a 100% 
basis, rather than on a sampling 
basis as is the case with batch proc- 
essing of accounts. It is bookless 
bookkeeping in the true sense. In a 
small operation, on-line accounting 
on the perpetual inventory principle 
has been possible, but when the op- 
eration becomes large such a system 
was not feasible. The new equip- 
ment, such as Ramac, now makes 
on-line or automatic accounting pos- 
sible, as systems can be now engi- 
neered to accomplish this desidera- 
tum. It is mainly a question of cost, 
which technology will eventually 
solve. 


Batch Process Data 


In some lines of business, on-line 
accounting is essential, as in reserva- 
tions, for instance. Whenever there 
is a queue, the exact situation as to 
quantity of seats available on an air- 
plane or balance in a bank account, 
must be available even if it is kept 
on a manual basis. The insurance 
office, on the other hand, has time 
to batch process data as with a pay- 
roll which is made up once a week. 
In other words, insurance account- 
ing can be done on either an on-line 
or off-line basis, but an on-line or 
automatic system has many advan- 
tages. Mr. Slater is confident that, 
although such equipment improve- 
ments may be far off, still they will 
come—simply because they are 
needed. 


From Office Automation-Insurance, service pub- 
lished by Automation Consultants, Inc. 
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Announcing the *4000 Line by All-Steel 


The space-saving flexibility of the new ASE 4000 
Line will be of special interest to managers of insur- 
ance offices and other organizations with a high vol- 
ume of clerical work. The wide variety of 4000 Line 
components makes it possible for you to match any 


need quickly, exactly. 





The ASE 4000 Line is complete . . . you can choose 
from Desks, L-Units, Credenzas, Tables, Bookcases, 
Storage Units and a complete line of chairs. Contact 


your ASE Dealer soon or write today for free catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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Controlling 


E THINK THAT IT is an indis- 
Wi batable fact that American 
business has lost the initiative in 
respect to establishing and maintain- 
ing acceptably high standards of 
performance. We further believe 
that this condition of mediocrity has 
resulted from the acceptance of sub- 
standard application to work over 
the past twenty years so that sub- 
normal standards have become the 
normal standards whereby we ap- 
praise our staffs. Any condition, 
whether it be moral, physical or 
political, that is tolerated for so long 
a period becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to correct. Even the law recog- 
nizes that a condition which remains 
uncorrected for a number of years 
(common law standards) takes on 
the legal respectability of common 
usage. 


Existing Conditions 


However, our objective is to lay 
the groundwork through the recog- 
nition of an existing condition 
whereby we can establish the cor- 
rective measures and not to waste 
time and space in a howling con- 
demnation of the situation. We be- 
lieve that office practices require 
some overhauling and that ways and 
means should be found to correct 
the abuses without destroying~ the 
concept of employer-tolerance and 
understanding of the “problems of 
making a living.” 

We approached this problem (and 
several others) by finding out what 
others have done to control absentee- 
ism and tardiness on the premise 
that actual experience will be more 
thought provoking than personal 
opinion. All of these references are 
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GUY FERGASON 


Absenteeism and Tardiness 


from companies in the insurance 
business. 

One of our correspondents reflects 
the accepted principle that reward 
is better than punishment in control- 
ling a practice. He said, “Our or- 
ganization has been very successful 
in controlling absenteeism and tardi- 
ness for the following reasons—most 
of our female employees and a great 
many of our male employees punch 
a time card. If they are not absent 
or late for a period of twenty-five 
days, they are granted a half-day off 


which can be taken at any time 


except that it is never added to 
vacation time. This has been the 
greatest single factor in keeping our 
tardiness (and absenteeism) to a 
minimum. The employees do every- 
thing possible to get here on time to 
earn the half-days.” The personnel 
manager of this company (and it is 
a large one) continued, “. .. every- 
one absent for even one day must re- 
port to the Medical Department be- 
fore going back to work. ... When an 
employee is absent for two days, 
the nurse checks by telephone to see 
if she can be of any help to the 
employee. ... Our supervisors talk 
to habitual offenders who have a 
high record of tardiness and absen- 
teeism, and if the practice continues 
without good reason, the employee 
is discharged.” 


Monetary Awards 


This company also has a system 
of monetary awards for good attend- 
ance, etc., covering periods of three 
months to two years or more, and 
carrying rewards of $5.00 to $20.00 
(each six months). It is interesting 
to observe that this company follows 


the “reward technique,” the “coun- 
seling technique,” and the “dismissal 
technique,” all three of which pro- 
vide good results. 

Another company, headquartered 
in Wisconsin, takes a relatively sim- 
ple approach to the problem as dem- 
onstrated in the personnel director’s 
comment that “in our absence con- 
trol... we have little or no difficulty 
in unexcused absence. An (absent) 
employee . . . is either on vacation, 
he is on sick leave, or he is on an 
authorized leave of absence. If an 
employee takes a leave without au- 
thorization we regard it as a serious 
offense and reprimand such an em- 
ployee.” 


Careful Judgment 


This may be an oversimplification 
of the problem, depending on how 
carefully this company judges “sick 
leaves” and “authorized leaves.” If 
most absences are categorically listed 
as sick or authorized leaves, control 
becomes a matter of nomenclature. 

The personnel director of this 
company explained their sick leave 
program as follows: “An employee 
is entitled to two weeks of sick leave 
at full pay and two weeks at half-pay 
in the first year of employment with 
a graduated scale to 20 weeks at full 
pay and 20 weeks at half-pay in the 
20th year of employment . . . this 
offsets uncontrolled absenteeism as 
one or two days absence is charged 
against the leave. We only allow 
several days of this type of initial 
sick leave without a doctor’s state- 
ment.” He goes on to explain that 
his company allows vacation time to 
be charged against absent time in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-389—Recording Jargon 


A glossary of high fidelity and tape re- 
cording terms has proved so popular the 
makers of “Scotch” brand magnetic tape 
have reissued it in a new revised format, 
called "99 Tape Recording Terms." 

Numerous words added to the English 
language as a result of magnetic tape's 
widespread acceptance throughout the re- 
cording industry prompted the compilation 
of the glossary. The concise, easy-to-under- 
stand definitions apply to recording tape as 
well as to tape recorders and hi-fi in general. 
Although the four-page glossary is intended 
primarily for the amateur in home, church, 
business, and school applications, the pro- 
fessional recordist also should find the list 
a valuable reference. Typical of terms de- 
fined are: cycles per second, decibel, distor- 
tion, equalization, feed through, fidelity, 
flutter, frequency response, gain, impedance, 
print through, signal-to-noise ratio, tensilized 
polyester, wow. 


P-390—Card Kit 


One of the easiest and most effective ways 
to personalize one's business mail is by the 
inclusion of cards. The card need not merely 
identify, it can also promote. Carefully- 
chosen designs, colors, and slogans inject 
sales appeal into your cards. Ideas for more 
profitable use of your business cards are 
presented in a new card kit, which includes 
sample cards, hints, and an “analysis chart" 
which will help determine the effectiveness 
of your present cards. 


P-391—Carbon Samples 


Forms design specialists can obtain a 
sample kit of one-time carbons for various 
purposes. Included are carbons especially 
for high-speed printers, as well as hand-writ- 
ten forms and regular typing. Special fea- 
tures are an approved non-bleed carbon for 
use with an offset plate, and a lightweight 
paper allowing a maximum number of copies. 
The kit furnishes information on various sizes, 
finishes, colors, weights, and uses of diverse 
carbon papers. 
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Absenteeism—Continued 


excess of allowable time (within 
limits) so that the combination of 
vacations, sick leaves and leaves of 
absence just about covers the total 
situation. This company’s tardiness 
control is based on the “honor sys- 
tem” plus the effort to sell regularity 
of attendance and reporting through 
staff meetings. They have no time 
clocks. 


Explore Causes 


Most companies do not know the 
cost of absenteeism, nor the causes, 
subscribing the causes to the “gen- 
eral lethargy of the day.” We do 
believe that most employees would 
rather be on time and to that extent 
need only the encouragement of 
management to so organize their 
personal time so that the habit of 
tardiness does not become estab- 
lished. There are two types of tardi- 
ness—the first is the most prevalent 
and springs from habit, whereas the 
other is more difficult to handle be- 
cause it is the result of health, family 
conditions, transportation  difficul- 
ties, or the poor organization of tim- 
ing. Habit can be cured by the ap- 
plication of external pressures. 
Health problems which influence ab- 
senteeism as well as tardiness have 
come under careful scrutiny of man- 
agement. Here is what a number of 
companies do to help combat the 
health problem in general 
1. Two companies (one in Massa- 
chusetts and one in Oregon) provide 
drying rooms so that wet clothes can 
be dried (obviously in case of rain, 
etc.). 

2. Four companies provide free vita- 
min tablets and cold shots on a 
voluntary basis inasmuch as it is 
questionable as to whether medical 
aid of any type could be enforced. 

3. One company provides an um- 
brella rack and loans umbrellas for 





that five o’clock shower (or at 
noon). 
4. Three companies have merit 


awards for perfect attendance and 
prompt reporting for work by giving 
from % to 1 day for each perfect 
month (no excuses are accepted— 
the record is or is not perfect). 

5. Three companies (large ones) 
provide in-plant feeding so as to 
provide balanced diets. Many doc- 


tors claim that dietary deficiencics 
are a common cause of illness. 

6. Several companies report the in- 
stallation of air conditioning as a 
means of improving employee per- 
formance, controlling allergies, an:| 
reducing absenteeism caused by 
heat, humidity, polluted air, and 
“office drafts.” 

7. Several companies included regu- 
larity of attendance and degree of 
tardiness as a factor in merit rating 
which in turn affected the eligibility 
for salary adjustment. 

8. One company posted the attend- 
ance record (accumulative) each 
month on the bulletin board and de- 
pended on “employee pressure” to 
correct the habitual offenders. 

9. Several companies gave “letters 
of commendation” for favorable rec- 
ord of attendance and punctuality. 


Almost all of the companies sur- 
veyed recognized that there was a 
problem in controlling attendance 
and that the problem was receiving 
management’s attention. Only one 
company gave any real evidence that 
they exercised a firm hand in con- 
trolling absenteeism and_ tardiness 
by dismissing the employees who 
failed to meet the minimum stand- 
ards. Several companies specifically 
stated that they “counseled” their 
employees, but few gave any indica- 
tion that counseling was more than 
mild encouragement. 


Control Has Six Parts 


From our survey which was fairly 
extensive, and from our personal 
observations, we present a six-part 
program which, if applied, will co- 
trol absenteeism and tardiness. 

Part One: Keep attendance rec- 
ords. Attendance and punctuality 
are statistical—i.e., the occurrence 
of absenteeism and tardiness must |e 
recorded in order to provide a rec- 
ord which can be compared to 4 
standard or tolerance above whic 
management must take action. O1¢ 
bad example which goes unnoticc | 
can contaminate an entire staff. A‘- 
tendance records should be maii- 
tained in most cases as a requiremei't 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Wages and Hours Law) as 
applies to companies operating i) 
inter-state commerce. 
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Part Two: Analyze absenteeism 
and tardiness. To control a prac- 
tice, habit, operation, action, or what 
have you, one must have facts con- 
cerning the situation. In respect to 
the control of absenteeism and tardi- 
ness, it is essential to determine— 

a. If the dilatory practice is. wide- 
spread or is limited to only a 
few ; 

b. The cause of tardiness and ab- 
senteeism (by interview) ; 

c. If there is a pattern in the at- 
tendance and punctuality rec- 
ord which would indicate that 
certain days or weeks are more 
susceptible to the practice than 
others. 

Employees respond better to a 
factual record which reflects the ac- 
tual condition than they do to the 
casual observation of management, 
which observation is subject to error. 

Part Three: Sell the idea that 
attendance and punctuality are con- 
ditions of employment. Many em- 
ployees feel that the hours of 
employment are more or less an 
informal arrangement which is in- 
tended to serve as a guide rather 
than a fixed practice, the violation 
of which is an exception rather than 
the rule. Too many persons have 
no fear of violation—many even 
think that management should be 
grateful when an employee is on 
time once in awhile. This attitude 
has been developed over a long 
period of time in which management 
griped, but did little else to correct 
the abuses. One manager referred 
to the “periodic letters” about at- 
tendance and punctuality as the 
“Roman candle technique” in which 
one splutters and pops off in a great 
array of smoke and color and then 
fizzles out into inactivity until an- 
other candle is touched off. 

Consistency of approach, firmness 
of policy, and corrective action 
backed up by factual records puts 
the proper light on attendance and 
punctuality. 

Part Four : Insist,that supervisors 
set the example of attendance and 
punctuality. In the larger compa- 
nies, where the office staff is depart- 
mentalized and farther removed 
irom top-management, the habits of 
ihe immediate supervisor, almost 
vithout exception, set the pace for 
the department. We have done con- 
sulting work in this area and in eight 
out of ten cases of habitual tardiness 

(Continued on the next page) 
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‘This 
adding machine 
catches errors before 
they're made! 





Friden’s model ACY actually catches errors.before 
they’re made. The exclusive Visual Check window 
shows a full registration of figures entered while they 
still can be corrected. 

Further, the ACY has the exclusive Friden Natural 
Way keyboard, which is designed to fit the user’s 
hand perfectly. Other features include the extra-wide 
platen for roll paper and wide forms; automatic red- 
printing of negative values; all live control keys; plus 
special features for rapid multiplication. 


Try the “next step” in adding machines. Call your 
Friden Man, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in- 
hand with practicality there is no other word for it. 
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"Modern posting 
machines like 
nothing better 
than to work 
with famous 
L. L. BROWN 


ESCORT LEDGER 


What's more, L.L.B. makes 120 
items of ESCORT LEDGER. 
Matching colors available in 
INDEX BRISTOL. For the 
ability to withstand thumb- 
ing, creasing and general rough 
handling, always specify these 
quality papers. Ideal for ma- 
chine or manual posting. 


"Erasures 
can be 
written 
over 
just as 
if they 
had not 
been 


made!" 


- L.L.BROWN 


‘'The quality 
which has earned 
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Absenteeism—Continued 


(and to a degree attendance) we 
found that the supervisors were late 
in coming in to work. We corrected 
this situation so that supervisors 
were at their desks ahead of the reg- 
ular starting time—it followed that 
the employees corrected their tardi- 
ness habits. It is rather difficult to 
put this point across to management 
inasmuch as management always 
plays down the effect of good habits 
and the importance of supervision 
in the formulation of the habits. 

Part Five: Make attendance and 
punctuality factors in merit rating. 
Life is basically punitive in that the 
violation of moral principles carries 
its own built-in price tag. We are 
not moralizing, but only calling at- 
tention to a principle of cause and 
effect. Unless there is a measurable, 
definite and known effect which at- 
tends a careless attitude toward at- 
tendance and punctuality, there can 
be little hope of improvement. The 
correction must be an external de- 
vice. Making attendance and punc- 
tuality factors in merit rating is 
certainly not punitive, neither is it 
an outright reward—we are merely 
saying that as a policy the employee 
must meet certain standards before 
he becomes eligible for consideration 
of pay increases and other rewards. 

Many many years ago there was 
a device which was used by the 
owner-management of small compa- 
nies—it was known as the “conduct 
book.” The owner noted the em- 
ployee’s conduct on a daily basis— 
his attendance, his reporting on 
time, his work—yes, even his ap- 
pearance. If the employee asked for 
a raise, or an afternoon off, or an 
advance against wages (and he usu- 
ally had to ask for none of these 
were given voluntarily), the owner 
opened his conduct book, and if the 
employee’s record (conduct) was 
good, his request would be granted ; 
otherwise he was turned down. We 
do not suggest a reverting to the 
1800's management practices, but 
we do suggest that the modern tech- 
niques of evaluation include such 
important conditions as attendance, 
punctuality. 

Part Six: Establish a policy cov- 
ering payment for time off duty. 
Management is not being gracious 


and kind-hearted by not defining 


what it will or will not do in respect 
to payment for work not performed 
or time not worked. Employees 
work best in an atmosphere of defi- 
niteness. We know that there is a 
limit to our tolerances—in some it is 
greater than in others. However, 
“to deal with each situation on its 
merits” is the lazy man’s excuse for 
not telling his employees that there 
is a limit to what might be expected. 
Further allowances for sickness 
(number of days of sick leave at full 
pay) must be thoroughly explained 
as being for the protection of the 
employee and is not a privilege or 
a benefit to be taken under any cir- 
cumstance. 


No Magic Formula 


There is no magic formula for an 
easy solution to absenteeism and 
tardiness. We must lay down fair 
ground rules—make them known— 
and firmly enforce them. No one 
loves a sucker and industry has been 
in that class for many years by its 
grateful acceptance of mediocrity for 
increased pay. 





ELECTRIC ADDING 
MACHINE 


AN ALL-NEw electric eight column 
total eight heavy duty adding ma- 
chine is now being marketed by R: 
C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
Developed for general business use 
and designated the Model 88, the 
new adding machine is completely 
new throughout, from exterior de- 
sign and hush-quiet electric motor 
to the attractive Polynesian bronze 
color of the compact, mar resistant 
case. 
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ee HINKING of getting a dictating e Envoy records on magnetic tape; See new ENVOY in action... Mail coupon today... 
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tant ee—the new Edison Envoy! __ ity, long “play” time. or contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter office 
akes magnetic tape dictation _,* Has dictating controls on mike— _— (see “'ye//ow pages”’ under Dictating machines) 

sier than you’d ever have Where they belong. 
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get price ! day-in, day-out hard business use. To: Edison Voicewriter by | 
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A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, | . 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N. J. 1 Street | 
In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ontario | ; | 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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Company Budget—from page 37 


to these questions comes the answer 
to how much we shall spend in first 
year for acquisition of new business. 


Use Figure 


Once having determined the 
amount to be invested in new busi- 
ness, we use this figure as the résult 
to be obtained in our first year 
budget just as we had the answer in 
renewal before we started on the 
individual income and _ expense 
items. From a review of the past 
few years, we know the amount of 
cost per thousand for new business. 
This is the next figure to establish. 
Try to improve a little on last year. 
With the desired cost per thousand 
established it is simple to divide this 
into the total cost and see how 
much production we will get. Will 
that be satisfactory ? 

With the total cost, the cost per 
thousand, and the amount of pro- 
duction down in black on white, we 
are ready to estimate the individual 
income and expense items. Premium 
income is easy. We know our av- 
erage premium per thousand and 
we know how many thousands we 
are going to write. Commissions are 
a definite percentage of premiums. 


Format of Budget 


At this point let’s think of the 
format of the first year budget. 
There is only one principal income 
item—that is premium income. The 
expense items call for grouping. 
These are, policyholder benefits 
(reserve increase), field expense, 
agency home office and home office 
other. By this grouping we can make 
better comparisons of where our 
strengths and weaknesses lie. Field 
expense would include commissions, 
increase in agents’ balances, branch 
office (sales) expense, travel of 
agents, and any bonuses or allow- 
ances for general agents or branch 
managers. Agency home office would 
include the agency director’s staff 
expenses, including all of his control- 
lable expense items such as sales 
promotion and the like. Home office 
other: would include underwriting, 
policy issue, and other expenses in- 
cident to home office acquisition 
costs, 


By this method of grouping fir 
year expense items we are in a go 
position to determine ratios for th@ormanc 
purpose of comparison and to placffhen (o « 
responsibility for results. We cageconds, 
go further and analyze individuauariers 
agencies as to how their fiel exffn. 52 sec 
pense compares with the compan#He win 
average. This gives the agency difiity yar 
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Subject to Comparison ah hie 


Since a budget is a forecast he Co™ 
should be subject readily to compat”. 
parison with the actual result 
Therefore, it should bear the sam 
format as the statement of opera 
tions and be set side by side wit One 
this important statement. How fréfnanage 
quently should this comparison Mirror j: 
made ? Because of the difficulty of delyide th 
termining reserve liability and prefhivity ¢ 
miums due and deferred many com 
panies consider it impractical to pref joyees 
pare operating statements month group 
It can be argued that one month ihre j; 
statement of operation means littl 
and that a minimum of a quarter 0 
a year is necessary to establish an 
significant results. 
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se that as it may, the earlier a di 
parity between the desired and th 
actual is discovered the easier it i 
to correct. Therefore it is better 
prepare monthly statements and es 
timate reserve liability than not ti 
be able to compare all the other in 
come and expense items in a budget 
It is not too difficult for an actuargrteduce 
to estimate reserves or even to deffof sale 
sign a practical method of deterg If th 
mining reserves accurately for ingland th 
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The development of an over-al busine 
company budget is not easy, bi 
with a coordination of effort cn th 
part of management and those re 
sponsible for the detailed calcula The 
tions, the time spent will prove (@This 
be very rewarding in the furthe ranc@ from ; 
of the growth and development Finflie: 
the company. Over a period 0: ti™@ pric. 
as better estimating techniques awe 4} 
developed it becomes increasing! bidder 
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Avoiding Errors—from page 38 


petition, he knows that if he really 
xtends himself he can plan his per- 
ormance to do 4:02. He determines 
hen (o do the first quarter in say 59 
records, the half in 2:02, the three 
quarters in 3:04 and the last quarter 
n 5& seconds giving him a 4 :02 mile. 
fe wins, leaving the nearest man 
fty yards behind. 

In both cases the result was the 
ame Delaney won the race; but 
vhe: he planned his performance 
ll along the way and gave it the 
vest ne had, he beat the hell out of 
he competition and received a wild 
ation. 


Division of Benefits 


One of the greatest problems of 
management which leads to serious 
rror is the failure properly to di- 
vide the benefits of corporate ac- 
tivity to the three groups entitled 
0 receive them: customers, the em- 
ployees and the owners. If one 
group benefits disproportionately, 
there is not enough left to keep the 
other two happy and the enterprise 
will fail. 

There are at least a few people 
who feel that the more vocal portion 
of the employee group gets too much, 
and if this is so, the owners will not 
provide venture capital. They sell 
their own stock and treasury stock 
or new issues cannot be marketed. 
To avoid this result, the manager 
may cause a reduction in quality or 
increase in price of the goods which 
reduces the customer’s benefit. Lack 
of sales results in failure. 

If the owners are given too much, 
and the employees must be reason- 
ably satisfied, there is insufficient left 
in the business to redesign and 
improve old products and to develop 
new products without which the 
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business fails. 


The Business Fails 


The customer can get too much! 
This is not heresy, even coming 
from a sales manager. If we cannot 
inflience the buyer to pay a fair 
price for the goods or services, if 
we always insist on being the low 
bidder, we are giving the customer 
too much. We may develop a high 
gross but there is not enough left 
to satisfy the employees and owners 





and the business fails. 


Look to Plover BONp for visibly better letter- 
head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
it, impressive appearance counts. And impres- 
sive appearance is the keynote of visibly better 
PLOVER Bonp letterhead and policy paper. Every 
pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials . .. processed in 99 gallons of the world’s 
purest papermaking water... then slowly air- 
dried to provide the distinctive finish that makes 
PLOVER BOonpD visibly better. Yet PLOVER BOND 
costs just a few cents more a day than ordinary 
paper. PLOVER BOND is available in white wove 
in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory 
laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free 
sample book, or write to... 


WHITING- & PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


B 0 § D \ better papers are made with cotton fiber 
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EQUIPMENT 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 





DIRECTOR 


obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

149. Audio-Visual Projection 

103. Birthday Cards 

117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

100. Promotional Gifts 

66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Are you 


bon Doepker had reached that all- 
portant fork in the road of career 
rogress. Well established as a field 
pervisor with eight years’ experi- 
ce, Don carefully considered the 
ig decision . .. whether to continue 
hthis post or seek new opportunity 
s the head of his own agency with 
other company. 

His career choice: to become a 
tneral agent. His company choice: 
lidand Mutual. 

“The deciding factor,” Don ex- 
lains, “was a powerful desire to 
lanaze and build my own business. 
joined Midland because I was con- 
inced that here was a company I 
buld count on for the all-out back- 
ig I knew I’d need to achieve my 
hreer goals, 


Moti: eM 





‘“‘And Midland has proved to be 
just such a company. In addition to 
a top-flight contract and generous 
financial help, they’ve provided val- 
uable help in all areas of agency 
development — recruiting, training, 
supervision, sales promotion. Most 
important, Midland’s Home Office 
people have plenty of ‘Know-how,’ 
understand the needs of the man in 
the field and give the close personal 
attention which means so much to 
the new general agent.” 
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If you’re like Don Doepker, you 
too have reached that “fork in the 
road” and decided to open your own 
shop. You’re looking for an oppor- 
tunity with a progressive company 
which offers a planned, success- 
proven program of agency-building 
support. In short, you’re looking for 
Midland Mutual. 

Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, 
Vice President, The Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 248 East 
Broad Street, Columbus,. Ohio. 


’ MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE /NSURANCE COMPANY 


diand Mutual has immediate agency openings in Charlotte, North Carolina; Miami; Memphis; Richmond. Opportunities also available in other areas. 
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With Provident you can write up to $500 monthly indemnity sil ws 
—two year sickness, and up to $300 monthly, five year sick- iate, M 
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Want full detailsP It’s the broadest line of Non-Cancellable, bal cos: 
Guaranteed Renewable Accident and Sickness policies avail- hirty. 
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THE MAN AND THE CHALLENGE 


BERNHARD F. KALB, JR., C.L.U. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


URING THE past year, we have 

been extremely interested in the 
ollective portrait of our field force. 
We are now in a position to intro- 
uce a new associate, a new statisti- 
al member of our field force. In fact, 
a rather remarkable individual. Re- 
markable, because upon his perform- 
ance will depend the success of our 
entire effort and the monetary future 
f our collective field force. He is 
lestined to bear the yoke of a burden 
that is staggering in comprehension. 
May we then present your new asso- 
iate, Meade Yoker. One of the most 
remarkable things about Meade is 
hat everything he is or does is aver- 
age. Now, let’s take a look at some 
f his vital statistics. He was born 
November 12, 1925, and started his 
areer with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual on October 1, 1955, at the age of 
thirty. He is married and has one 
hild, with another due on or about 
May 23. Believe it or not, this fellow 
ives in Staunton, Illinois, which is 
kbout forty miles east of St. Louis. 
This would locate him in the St. 
Louis Group Office. 


Production Record 


As for production, his 1959 record 
shows term and casualty premium 
issued at $125,167; and group life 
lume issued, $3,358,150. This pro- 
luction resulted in first year business 
tedits of $7,270.76. After almost 
five years with the Massachusetts 
Mutual, his renewal business credits 
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total $3,594.85, giving him a total 
earnings for the year of $10,865.61. 

In 1959, Meade was fully qualified 
for the 1295 Club, but missed qual- 
ification for the leaders club by $1, 
730. Now, let’s take a look at his 
activity for 1959. His term and cas- 
ualty premium written was $144,336. 
This production resulted in an aver- 
age first year business credit factor 
of 5.8%. 


Not Too Bad 


He had 204.1 qualified interviews, 
with each interview having an issued 
premium value of $707.18 and a 
business credit value of $41.02. He 
issued 92.9 new proposals, each with 
an issued premium value of $1,553.- 
67, and a business credit value of 
$90.11. In other words, every pro- 
posal that Meade issued resulted in 
$1,553 of premium and $90.11 busi- 
ness credit. He made 24.1 sales for 
an average sale of $5,989.05, and av- 
erage business credit of $347.46. 
His ratio of qualified interviews to 
sales was 8.5 to 1, and his ratio of 
proposals to sales was 3.8 to 1. Ac- 
tually, this is not too bad a record, 
even though it is only average. 

So there he is, his heritage is medi- 
ocrity—his future is mediocrity. But 
there is a ray of hope for him; his 
can be a rather successful and pros- 
perous state of mediocrity. Each of 
us has a share of his future. We can 
make him into a hero or, and this is 
unfortunately also true, we can turn 
him into a bum. 

Proceeding on the assumption that 
we would all much rather have 


Meade become a hero, we will now 
turn our attention to those things 
which will contribute to that en- 
deavor. We will focus our attention 
on a few of the many factors that 
separate the men from the boys, the 
salesmen from the order clerks. Most 
assuredly, it is a subject that has 
challenged sales convention orators 
endlessly since the innovation of the 
sales convention was introduced to 
civilization. 

Since we can only scratch the sur- 
face, we will be content if we can set 
into motion the wheels that will start 
the process of individual appraisal 
and re-evalution. 

If we were to compare our average 
man, Meade, with any of our top 
producing stars, we would find that 
there was no really big or noticeable 
difference. Dissected and examined 
microscopically, we would find a 
number of little things each seem- 
ingly unimportant and hardly worthy 
of mention. Perhaps that is why so 
many salesmen ignore them. Here, 
then, is an appropriate spot for a 
subtitle. 


It's the Little Things that Count 


Man, like all forms of life, is a 
creature of habit. There are good 
habits. There are bad habits. The 
successful salesman has far more 
good business habits than bad. We 
need not concern ourselves with the 
extracurricular habits of the success- 
ful salesman, even though this might 
be a livelier subject. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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What are some of the good habits 
of the successful salesman? Without 
regard to order of importance and 
certainly not with the intention of 
citing more than a few thought-pro- 
voking examples, let’s literally look 
at some of these good habits. 

Start the day with an organized 
plan of action. The well-organized 
salesman has on his doorstep when 
he wakes in the morning the 





essential ingerdients for the day’s 
activities. Keep up with the news. 
Regardless of how busy he is, the 
successful salesman finds time to 
review the news. Salesmanship is an 
art of conversation. The expert con- 
versationalist must be well-informed. 
To ignore the news and current 
events is to court a hazard. 

Keep yourself up to date—be 
modern. You can’t sell tomorrow’s 
product with yesterday’s ideas. The 
music of the sales presentation might 
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physician’s expense benefit is in- 
cluded; children are covered auto- 
matically at eight days of age; ma- 
ternity is handled exactly like other 
causes for hospital confinement ; also 
a complete surgical schedule includ- 
ing obstetrical benefits. 

It all adds up to a quality product 
from a quality company and it’s 
available to your clients. Get com- 
plete details by calling our nearest 
office today. Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 





be old, but with new and mcder 
words, the song will bring ini thd 
business. Keep yourself equippet 
with the tools for the job. Doni 
ignore the sales tools that are fur 
nished for you and remember thaj 
every successful salesman fasition 
a few tools of his own to add thd 
personal touch to his performance 





Keep in Practice 


Every professional athlete spends 
far more time practicing than he does 
playing. Attach proper importance 
to the habit of practice. Plan ahea 
on every job—consider all eventual. 
ities. Far too many sales are bungled 
simply because of a development 
that could have been foreseen with 
proper planning. We all laugh at the 
dunce who paints himself into a 
corner, but is his predicament any 
less embarrassing than that of the 








fellow who did not give consideration 
to all eventualities ? 

Be prepared for emergencies. This 
is really a corollary to our previous 
illustration. Advance planning will 
prepare you for all emergencies. Vic- 
tory can be snatched from the jaws 
of defeat. Adversity can be turned 
into a step toward prosperity. 

Take full advantage of every situa- 
tion. The boxer who misses oppor- 
tunities loses the fight. A sales inter- 
view may only present one opening. 
To miss that opening is to lose the 
sale. On the other hand, there might 
be another moral here. If the pros- 
pect pokes holes in your argument, 
refresh yourself, and start over. 


Within Your Budget 


Keep within your budget. Refer- 
ence to the budget brings to mind 
the story of the young Navy recruit 
who, in the early stages of his train- 
ing, had misfortune tap him on his 
shoulder—he had lost his rifle. 
“That’s quite all right” the Chie! 
Petty Officer told him caustically, 
“It'll be deducted from your pay.” 
The recruit protested. “If I vere 
driving a jeep and somebody stole it, 
would I have to pay for that too?” 





“You would,” was the reply. 

The young seaman shook his ead 
with sudden understanding and 
murmured, “Now I know why the 
Captain always goes down witli the 
ship.” 
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Don’t rely on one procedure to 
achieve all results. Vary your pres- 
entation. Several approaches might 
be necessary to warm up the pros- 
pe ct. 

Use your imagination. Here, in 
my opinion, is the secret ingredient 
of success. Imagination has taken 
man from the ox cart to the auto- 
mobile and into the air. It will soon 
propel him into space and other 
worlds, It is a dynamic powerhouse 
that gets the job done. Imagination 
will find the simple solution to a 
complex problem. Imagination is a 
God-given gift. Use it. 

Set a goal, and keep working at it. 
A salesman without a goal is like a 
ship without a course. He can drift 
aimlessly, endlessly to nowhere. The 
salesman is a competitor who works 
best with a challenge. As soon as you 
climb one peak, start on another. 

Be practical in everything you do. 
Practicality is a virtue of the intelli- 
gent. It is the key to the solution to 
all problems. 


Attention to Details 


As stated before, the difference 
between mediocrity and outstanding 
success is nothing more than lack of 
proper attention to seemingly unim- 
portant details. The fascination of 
sales management work lies in the 
fact that if a given group of salesmen 
can develop a high degree of effi- 
ciency, particularly in the area of 
attention to the little things that 
count, the result would be a potential 
unequalled in the annals of business 
history. To such a sales force, noth- 
ing would be impossible and all 
previously established records would 
be wiped into oblivion. 

It is important that we recognize 
the possibility of this group becoming 
just such a sales force. In fact, we 
have been making steady progress 
during the past years. It has often 
been said that in any given sales 
force, 75% of the business is pro- 
duced by 25% of the salesmen. This 
is not true in our case. Let’s look at 
our record. In 1957, the top 25% of 
our Group salesmen produced 52.5% 
of our business. In 1958 they pro- 
duced 48.9%, and last year they pro- 
duced 46.6%. This fact alone is not 
conclusive, but when we look at the 
average production figures of the 
same group during recent years we 
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see signs of definite progress. In 
1956 Meade Yoker produced $99, 
204, in 1957, $119,088; in 1958, 
$121,056; and in 1959, $125,167. 

When we are discussing our full 
potential, the importance of attitude 
cannot be over-emphasized. We have 
all heard about the power of positive 
thinking. Do not make the mistake of 
discounting it. It is an irrefutable 
truism that we are what we think we 


are, and we become what we think 
we will be. 

With proper attitude, the good 
man can become better and the better 
man can become the best. There is no 
point to going far afield to prospect 
for gold and precious gems when the 
key to success and prosperity is right 
here at hand within our grasp; 
within ourselves. 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Man and Challenge—Continued 


We've talked about the man and 
his potential, now let’s turn our at- 
tention to the challenge—the chal- 
lenge of 1960 and the years ahead. 
While the past few months have been 
marked with much head-shaking and 
hand-wringing, we can take heart 
if we remind ourselves that in adver- 
sity we can find opportunity ; oppor- 
tunity to distinguish ourselves from 
the pack; opportunity to grow in 
stature individually as salesmen and 
in so doing, collectively bring our 
companies into their proper places 
in the group insurance industry. 

The challenge of our present mar- 
ket and competitive position is rather 
obvious. When we took measures to 
adjust our rates to a proper level, we 
had no assurance, other than that 
dictated by common sense, that our 
competitors would join us in our 
action. We now know that we are 
not alone. Other companies have 
praised our action and have taken 
similar steps. Soon all will follow 
suit. In the interim, we are going to 
have to place our sales emphasis on 
product and service. While the 


order takers will be throwing up 
their hands and running to the wail- 
ing wall, the salesmen will roll up 
their sleeves and tackle the job at 
hand. 

We have not lost our market. The 
market is still there, somewhat mod- 
ified, waiting to be uncovered. There 
will still be a tremendous sales po- 
tential in the area of transferred busi- 
ness. We have maintained a com- 
petitive position that will enable us 
to do a good job for the select risk 
that can be underwritten profitably, 
Actually, of course, all companies are 
counting on transferred business for 
a major segment of their production. 


Struggle for Survival 


But there is a greater challenge 
with which we are faced, a challenge 
which reaches far beyond our rela- 
tionship with our companies and 
spreads into our homes and to the 
foundations of the government under 
which we enjoy freedom and oppor- 
tunity unequalled in the world. We 
are in the midst of a struggle for 
survival between the Democratic free 
enterprise way of life and the Social- 


istic State-controlled existence, and 
we are a vital battalion of the arny 
defending free enterprise. 

It is not enough to have defeated 
the Forand Bill. The masses of the 
American people have been led too 
far down the spoon-fed road to heed 
shouts of “Stop, thief.” It is up to us 
in the insurance industry to prove 
that health insurance is a job for pri- 
vate industry, a job that must be 
done by private industry if we are to 
avoid turning the corner on the road 
to Socialism. This is a job that must 
start in the grass roots and those 
roots are the salesmen that carry the 
story to the American public. We are 
the first line of defense, and while 
we carry the story to the public, we 
should remind ourselves, and those 
with whom we come in contact, of 
the cost of the alternate course of 
action. 

It is recorded fact that the country 
of Sweden has all the benefits of 
Socialism. There is no unemploy- 
ment ; there is, however, free medical 
care for all, no poverty, no hunger. 
No one has anything to worry about 
and yet, ironically, Sweden has the 
highest suicide rate of any country 
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in the world and, incidentally, the 
highest divorce rate. In Sweden, man 
has lost his incentive to live. He is 
like a barge, rudderless, unable to set 
or follow a course; everything is 
done for him. He is just towed along. 

Great Britain ceased to be a world 
power when she turned the corner 
to the road to Socialism. Her Empire 
has all but faded from the face of the 
earth and without her Allies, she 
would be helpless; but the Britons 
have free medical care. This is the 
result of the alternate course of ac- 
tion and it is not for us. 

The founding fathers of this 
country were concerned that we 
should be guaranteed that our 
Creator endowed inalienable rights ; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. It is significant that they did 
not want to guarantee happiness, 
just guarantee the pursuit of it. And 
our founding fathers knew what they 
were doing. 

\ll of us want to feel important in 
what we are doing. I say to you, if 
you do your part in the crusade to 
keep medical care insurance in the 
hands of private industry, you can 
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hold your head high with the assur- 
ance that you are playing a major 
role in the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Psychologists tell us that the basic 
ingredient of happiness for the 
American businessman is job satis- 
faction. In addition, it was noted 
that the best reacted favorably to a 
challenge. Let me now ask you where 
can you find a greater challenge or 
a more worthwhile cause than that 
which we are engaged in when we 
champion the cause of group insur- 
ance. 


The Stakes Are High 


Let us now revert to our immedi- 
ate, obvious, and personal challenge 
of the present, that of maintaining 
our production requirements in the 
face of our present competitive posi- 
tion; a competitive position that is 
changing even as I write. If we 
were to resort to analogy and 
liken our position to that of en- 
gaging in a gigantic poker game, 
perhaps we could illustrate the pic- 
ture more clearly. In the first place, 


we invited ourselves into the game. 
The stakes are high ; higher than our 
imaginations dare anticipate. We 
have gone past the point of no return ; 
it is too late to turn back. If we are to 
survive and ultimately win, we must 
now pause to consider some of the 
basic rules of the game for, now, 
more than ever before, adherence to 
the rules is of paramount importance. 

There are two types of rifles to 
this game, the first being those that 
are readily found in our Manuals and 
recorded company practices. The 
other type is that of the unwritten 
rules. These, in the long run, are by 
far, more important to you and to all 
of us. We can devise the finest prod- 
uct in the industry. We can train 
the finest sales force from the stand- 
point of sales ability, but we would 
still fail if it were not for the inherent 
basic honesty of the average man in 
the field. With an incentive type com- 
pensation plan, there is an under- 
standable temptation to deviate from 
the confines of basic honesty to real- 
ize personal gain. We must all know 
that such gain is, at best, temporary. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Man and Challenge—Continued 


and the punishment for the crime is 
spread equally among the innocent 
and guilty. So much of what we do 
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and are planning to do depends on 
the integrity of each and every one 
of us that it can truly be said we owe 
it to ourselves to be honest with each 
other. 

So much for the rules of the game. 
Now, let’s take a look at the cards 
we are holding. Are they good 
enough to win? I am absolutely con- 
vinced they are. 

We have behind us a fine tradition 
in group insurance. Even now when 
some are questioning our price, we 
still do not hear criticism of our 
product. So here we sit in this poker 
game. The chips are down and the 
hands are about to be called. Is ours 
the winning hand? We think it is! 
It’s up to you to prove that we are 
right. 

At the risk of being accused of 
over-dramatizing, I would like to 
talk about another basic unwritten 
rule, that which has to do with 
loyalty. We who have been around 
for a while believe we have a 
right to expect a high degree of 
loyalty from our newer and younger 
associates. It is this loyalty that will 
repay us for the time and effort that 
we have put forth to educate and 
train them for success in the field of 
Group Insurance. Loyalty to the 
company and to one’s associates can 
keep one out of a lot of trouble. 
Loyalty, as a principle, will enable 
you to make your proper contribu- 
tion to the stature of your company. 





CIGARETTE-CANCER CASE 


A FEDERAL COURT JURY recently de- 
cided that a cigarette smoker died of 
cancer caused by smoking, put held 
the tobacco company not liable. The 
jury ruled that Edwin P. Green, 
whose death occurred in 1958 at age 
49, died of lung cancer resulting 
from smoking Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes. One explanation given for the 
jury’s failure to hold the manufac- 
turer liable was that when Mr. 
Green’s cancer was discovered in 
1956 the relationship of cigarettes 
and cancer was insufficiently known, 
in the jury’s opinion. Mr. Green’s 
estate had sued the American To- 
bacco Company for $1,500,000. This 
is the first such suit to go to a jury. 


SUPPORTS DEPARTMENT 


A Catcirornia District Court of 
Appeals has held that the New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, actir.g 
as a liquidator, has the right to bring 
legal action in California to recover 
California assets, including realty. 
The plaintiff in the action, New York 
Superintendent Thomas Thacher, 
was seeking to recover assets of City 
Terrace Lodge 253, Los Angeles, a 
subordinate lodge of former Inter- 
national Workers Order, Inc., which 
was dissolved by order of the New 
York Supreme Court on September 
1, 1954. A lower court decision had 
dismissed the liquidator’s complaint, 
but this action was unanimously re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals. 


GASOLINE TIE-IN 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY Of In- 
diana and Bankers Life & Casualty 
of Chicago have teamed up to offer 
a life and accident insurance policy 
to holders of credit cards of the 
Standard Oil of Indiana. This will 
operate throughout the marketing 
area of the Standard Oil Company’s 
mid-western territory. For a semi- 
annual premium of $10, which can 
be paid along with the gasoline 
charges on the credit card, the driver 
will have $25,000 protection for loss 
of life and for certain serious in- 
juries. Less would be paid for a 
less serious injury. The insurance- 
credit card arrangement is designed 
to meet the expected competition 
from the universal credit card avail- 
able to motorists in the fall. 


L.A.A. NOMINEES 


JOHN L. BRIGGS, vice-president of 
Southland Life, has been nomina‘ed 
to head the 1960-1961 slate of o/f- 
cers of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion as its president. Other noini- 
nees are: Vice-president, L. Russell 
Blanchard, Paul Revere; treasurer 
John P. White, Lincoln National; 
editor, John B. Blalock, Libe-ty 
Life; secretary, George H. Kelly, 
C.L.U., New York Life; Robert 
Kieffer, Metropolitan and L.A.A.’s 
1959-60 president, will automati- 
cally serve as immediate past presi- 
dent. 
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) 
mark of distinction 
* 
& Recognition of the training required to earn the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter—of 
* 
which this key is the distinctive mark—is very defi- 
. nitely growing year by year. One indication of this 
e is the growth in paid memberships in the American 
Society—from 2,264 in 1950 to a record high of 
* 
5,158 for the 1958-59 year. 
e 
Doesn’t the increasing importance of this pro- 
* 
fessional designation suggest to you that it would 
° be worth your while to explore what C.L.U. study 
e might do for you? You can get more information 
about C.L.U. activity in your community through 
* 
your local life underwriters association. 
. 
, e 
BANKERS Hife COMPANY 
” 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
* 
s 
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publications 


The Insurance Almanac, 48th edition. 


This valuable reference book is a 
directory of insurance companies, 
organizations, agents, brokers, ac- 
tuaries, adjusters, consultants, 
groups, state insurance officials, 
journals, etc. The company section 
includes officers, coverage, and terri- 
tory. Also included are new and 
retired companies, mergers, name 
changes, brokers’ and _ resident 
agents’ laws, workmen’s compensa- 
tion officials, legislative sessions, in- 
surance definitions, etc., all com- 
pletely indexed. 

1,088 pps. $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Underwriters Printing 
and Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Office Automation, Insurance by R. 
Hunt Brown. 


Directed specifically at the insur- 
ance field, this handy reference man- 
ual includes descriptions of the new 
automated data processing tech- 
niques and machines, actual case 
studies, expanded table of contents, 
introduction, general considerations 
and index. OA-1 has over 600 
photos, charts and drawings. Index 
sheets with colored plasticized tabs 
provide quick reference. It contains 
no advertising and is written in an 
unbiased manner to give instant in- 
formation (not theory) in condensed 
form. An optional updating service 
consists of twelve monthly supple- 
ments per year, each containing new 
and/or revised data to keep the 
handbook current, together with a 
covering letter evaluating the con- 
tents. 

The author is a licensed profes- 
sional engineer who clearly explains 
in layman’s language the new tech- 
. niques and automated machines, as 
well as what has been accomplished 
with the various new systems in in- 
surance companies by named com- 
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panies. An internationally known 
writer, lecturer and engineer in the 
new field of scientific management, 
his thirty years of global consulting 
experience in data processing qual- 
ify him as an authority on the 
subject. 

500 pps. $37.50 in the United 
States and Canada; $38.75 in New 
York City and $42.50 elsewhere. 
Published by Automation Consul- 
tants, Inc., 155 Fifth Ave.. New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Best's Life Insurance Reports—55th 
Edition 


These reports present the most 
reliable and valuable information ob- 
tainable in the life insurance field. 
Individual reports contain com- 
plete data covering assets, liabilities, 
and operating gains; distribution 
and character of assets including 
yields, significant operating ratios 
as well as general and historical data 
pertaining to the company. Best’s 
unbiased summary opinions are re- 
flected in the reports, and where 
financial positions and_ results 
achieved are better than the indus- 
try averages, specific recommenda- 
tion comments are assigned. By far 
the most complete ever published, 
this edition contains 968 reports on 
individual life companies, including 
87 which appear for the first time. 

Of special interest to the individ- 
ual investor or investment dealer 
is the section “Shareholders’ Data,” 
which is included for those com- 
panies where the stock is publicly 
owned. These data indicate the 
proportion of total profits that are 
allocable to the shareholders, price 
range, dividend record and current 
dividend rates, etc. 

2,336 pps. $30.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Co., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
and available from that office or 
from branch offices. 








. Fulton Street, New York 38, N. y. 





Public Relations and Management |)y 
David Finn, president, Ruder and 
Finn, Incorporated. 


This is a book on public relatio:s 
written for business executives. It is 
not intended as a handbook for ex- 
ecutives to undertake their own pub- 
lic relations programs, nor is it an 
attempt to give easy rule-of-thumb 
advice to management on how to get 
the most out of their public relations 
activity. It is, instead, an effort to 
present a realistic view of what pub- 
lic relations can and cannot do for 
a company, and to explain why. It 
outlines the potentialities and limita- 
tions of public relations for industry 
as management should understand 
them. 

The book presents three basic 
themes. The first is a description 
of how public relations fits into the 
management scheme. The second is 
an explanation of how public rela- 
tions works. The third is an explo- 
ration of how public relations can be 
appraised and controlled. Though 
much has been written on all three 
themes, an attempt has been made 
here to develop a fresh approach to 
each, as free as possible from stereo- 
types. It is hoped that the reader 
will thus be enlightened regarding 
public relations, rather than con- 
fused or misled by glib definitions 
and contentions which cannot reli- 
ably be supported. Where the nature 
of public relations is puzzling even 
to so-called experts, analyses have 
been given to clarify as much as is 
presently known. 

175 pps. $4.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 430 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


Best's Chart of Recommended Life 
Insurance Companies—1960 Edition 


Bound in handsome fabrikoi|, 
pocket-size, this Chart clearly shows 
the principal items from each co1- 
pany’s financial statement, togethor 
with essential operating ratios, of 
the 263 life insurance compani’s 
which receive Best’s recommend:- 
tion. 

$3.00 per copy. Published by A’- 
fred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 


(Continued on page 62) 
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wouldn’t you rather be 


TOP BANANA 


IN Aat 


than just one of 


the bunch? 


No need for you to settle for anything 
less than outstanding success in acci- 
dent and health when all the oppor- 
tunity you need is just waiting for you 
to make a move. 

Representing one of our growing, 
prospering companies, you will soon 
discover why many agents suddenly 
become extraordinary and reap the 
bountiful harvest that goes with ac- 
complishment in the Combined Group. 
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money back if not satisfied. 








Famous People All Over America 
Are Praising This Great Book 


Business and spiritual leaders and noted 
U. S. humanitarians are recommending 
“Success Through A Positive Mental Atti- 
tude” as a self-improvement book that will 
enrich the lives of all who read it. For your 
copy or copies, send a check or money order 
for $4.95 (each) to Combined Registry 
Company, 5050 Broadway, Chicago 40. Your 





An essential requirement is a burning 
desire for success in this field. If 
you have that, drop a line to the 
Disability Division, Combined In- 
surance Company of America, 5050 
Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. You can 
expect the people there to treat your 
inquiry in confidence and give you 
valuable counsel and direction at 
absolutely no obligation. Send your 
letter today! 
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COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 





Hearthstone Insurance Company of M 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 





New Publications—from page 60 


Shopping Towns, U. S. A. by Victor 


Gruen and Larry Smith. 


This book has been designed as a 
reference tool for all those concerned 
with the birth of a suburban shop- 
ping center—the city planner, real 
estate developer, financier, merchant, 
department store executive, architect 
and engineer, It will be helpful to 
banks, insurance companies and 
other lending institutions concerned 
with the financing of such centers. 

It is suggested by the publishers 
that the book would be helpful to 
officers of lending agencies seeking 
criteria by which to evaluate the de- 
velopment potential of a shopping 
center. Such officers might use the 
work to compile a checklist of fac- 
tors, which according to the authors, 
are important to the success of such 
a center. The developer’s program 
could then be measured against the 
checklist. 

The book includes details on 
twenty-four selected centers and 
twelve case histories with a double 
spread of pictures and text on each. 
Included are some 350 photographs, 
drawings, plans, sample documents, 
budgets and other supporting mate- 
rials as well as glossary, bibliography 
and index. 


288 pps. $13.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 430 Park Ave., New York, 
| i 


Combined Statistics and Consoli- 
dated Chart of Fraternal Societies— 
1960 Edition 


The latest edition of this basic fra- 
ternal reference book combines the 
reports of 166 fraternal societies 
within the United States, and pre- 
sents year-end figures for the fra- 
ternal insurance world, including: 
insurance in force, number of in- 
sured certificates or policies, number 
of social or associate members, num- 
ber of lodges, total of new insurance 
written in 1959, total assets, total 
benefits paid, etc. 

In addition, it contains manage- 
ment facts, rates and a great deal of 
financial information about each of 
the societies. Also included are 
thirty-two pages of sales aids and 
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tables on such basic subjects as: 
mortgage insurance, clean-up funds, 
dependency period income, Society 
Security, working women, college 
costs, and the problem of taxes. 


$4.20 per copy—with lower prices 
for quantity orders. Published by 
The Fraternal Monitor, 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, Indi- 
ana. 


Success Through a Positive Mental 
Attitude by Napoleon Hill and W. 
Clement Stone. 


This book takes the thesis that the 
powers of the mind—your mind— 
are unlimited; what the mind can 
conceive and believe—the mind can 
achieve. It shows how to rid your 
mind of cobwebs, think clearly and 
explore the subconscious for new 
ideas; how to set your sights on a 
goal and obtain it through persistent 
thinking and positive action. Also in- 
cluded is practical advice on how to 
find satisfaction in your job, how 
to raise your energy level and how to 
master the technique of get-up- 
and-go. 

One chapter shows how to meet 
problems head on, pluck out the 
good elements and use them to an 
advantage. In _ simple _ straight- 
forward language it presents five 
self-motivators that provide a spring 
board to success. 


254 pps. $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Handbook of Public Relations edited 
by Howard Stephenson, president, 
Community Relations, Inc, 


Modern public relations funda- 
mentals, methods and programs are 
concisely presented in this newly 
published handbook by a group of 
twenty-nine noted specialists. The 
handbook is designed to: (1) show 
the scope of present day public re- 
lations practice; (2) describe in de- 
tail the principal components and 
dynamics of public relations pro- 
grams and (3) to supply a practical 
guide to operations. It is divided 
into five sections: (1) Principles of 
Public Relations; (2) Public Rela- 
tions Methods ; (3) Public Relations 
in Industry; (4) Public Relations 











in Commerce and (5) Public Rela- 
tions in Public Enterprise. 

The Handbook provides helpful 
guidance to every major phase of 
public relations—planning policies, 
setting budgets, appraising results, 
managing the staff, using research 
and psychology, counseling, and 
others. It shows how to successfully 
influence public opinion through 
newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision, and all other media, and ex- 
plains specific ways and means to 
achieve such public relations objec- 
tives as building corporate or indi- 
vidual prestige, boosting sales, or 
promoting a cause. 

The Editor-in-Chief, Howard 
Stephenson, is president of Commu- 
nity Relations, Inc., and has been an 
active PR executive on the national 
scene for over twenty years. He was 
formerly a vice president with Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., served with the War 
Production Board during World 
War II, and has been associated 
with such major projects as the 
New York World’s Fair, and the 
Sturbridge and Saugus Iron Works 
Restorations in New England. Dr. 
Stephenson is the author of six 
books in the field. 


875 pps. $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 327 West 41st Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


What to do about Expense Accounts 
in 1960. 


On the basis of officially released 
rules, this book explains the report- 
ing and record keeping requirements 
imposed by the Internal Revenue 
Service on employers and employees 
as of April 4, 1960. It covers such 
items as entertainment for business, 
travel, meals, lodging, transporta- 
tion and travel away from home. 
along with combined _ business- 
personal trips, Other items consid- 
ered are mileage and per diem 
allowances, what to do about non- 
reimbursed or “extra” expenses, em- 
ployees records and proof of de- 
ductible expenses and what happens 
if records are incomplete. 


32 pps. 50¢ per copy—$1.00 mini- 
mum order, Published by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 
West Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, 
Illinois. 
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Talk about 
a salesman’s 
dream! 





GEORGE C. McCABE 


Mr. Francis J. Budinger, C.L.U. Chicago, Illinois 
Executive Vice President June 16, 1960 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Bud: 


Your recent letter of congratulation on my current production caused me 
to pause and consider the one and a half year period of my Franklin Life 
association, which has passed so quickly. On December 1, 1958 I accepted 
the opportunity extended to me by Area Manager John E. Duffy to become 
an associate of the dynamic Duffy Agency. I had no previous selling 
experience, but with John’s generous assistance decided to give it my 

all for at least one full year. 

Home office records will indicate that during 1959 my paid annualized 
premium amounted to $21,731. I am privileged to be a charter member 
of the Franklin Million Dollar Conference ; a member of the Diplomat Club, 
the Order of the Diamond; and am the proud possessor of a beautiful 
Salesman’s Trophy—not to mention over $300 in cash prizes and 10,000 
merchandise points. Talk about a salesman’s dream! 

My goal for 1960 is $25,000 of paid premium, and I am on schedule. 
Unquestionably this year will reflect an increase from every standpoint. 
And I know without a doubt that Franklin Specials, Franklin sales aids 
and tools are unsurpassed in the industry, and make any market 
approachable. Best of all, the marvelous cooperation of all home office 
departments is a constant source of happiness and amazement. Ours is 
truly an agent’s company. And I look forward to a long and happy 
career with the friendly Franklin. 

Cordially, 
Grorce C. McCase 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 












IRILIN ILRI company 
N\) ay A COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


For September, 1960 











Cail... 


take along a Mass. Indemnity Non-Can Disability Income Proposal. 


The additional emphasis on the need for income often results in the sale of 
both Life and Disability Income Insurance. All Mass. Indemnity Disability 
Income policies are Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 (women 
to age 60) with a Guaranteed Level Premium for the life of the contract. 


Why not take a Mass. Indemnity Proposal with you on every call! 








Mass.|Indemnity 


& LIFE Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











LIBERAL FIRST YEAR AND VESTED RENEWAL COMMISSIONS ARE GUARANTEED BY CONTRACT WITH THE COMPANY. 
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ARDELL T. EVERETT 
Second Vice President 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


NE OF THE truly great phe- 
nomena of the socio-economic 


complex of our nation is the devel- 
opment and rapid expansion of vol- 
untary health insurance. In its scope, 
in the breadth of its coverages, in 
its vitality, and in its diversity of 
approach, this development is unique 
in the United States and in the 
world. Today, some 127 million 
Americans have some form of vol- 
untary health insurance protection 
against the economic hazards of ill- 
ness and accident and the number is 
still increasing. It is estimated that 
last year, more than $5 billion was 
paid in benefits by the various types 
of voluntary health insurance mecha- 
nisms. 

If we were to relate that figure 
to the total costs of private medical 
care in this country—eliminating, of 
course, the non-essential items in- 
cluded in most figures used—the 
proportion paid by insurance would 
testify that the American public has 
found the best means of budgeting 
health care costs. In addition, we 
must not overlook the significant 
amount of care performed for per- 
sons in need below cost or without 
charge by our doctors, voluntary 
hospitals, and community chest-type 
services. The voluntary system of 
health care and health care financing 
is purely in the best tradition of 
American enterprise. 


A Distinct Approach 


Within the wide diversity of vol- 
untary health insurance organiza- 
tions, each type of insurer has its 
distinct approach, providing the 
purchaser the opportunity to choose 
the kind of plan and coverage that 
he desires. A free and competitive 
atnosphere has made it possible 
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A Common Endeavor 


for the public to benefit from the 
experimentation and expansion of 
benefits which inevitably stems from 
competition. Let us hope that there 
will be no government intrusion in 
this field to stifle the continued and 
necessary evolution of voluntary 
health insurance. 

My own company serves as an 
example of the changing pattern. 
The Prudential entered the individ- 
ual policy health insurance business 
in 1952. We did so at that time in 
response to a public need for such 
coverage and a demand for guaran- 
teed long term hospital insurance 
coverage which had not been gen- 
erally available theretofore. 


Broadened Benefits 


Our first hospital expense poli- 
cies provided for termination at age 
sixty-five, but as experience per- 
mitted, within the area of safety, 
we have broadened the benefits and 
lengthened the term of coverage. 
These advances have been made in 
health coverages for older ages and 
made guaranteed renewable for life 
—the company cannot terminate the 
policies. 

We were one of the first to offer 
lifetime guaranteed renewable cov- 
erage but, today, more than 100 
insurers are marketing such plans. 
In addition, most of the insurance 
companies are voluntarily restricting 
their right not to renew because of 
deterioration of health, just as are 
most Blue Cross plans, regardless 
of the contract provisions. As re- 
ported in a study by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the number of terminations 
of coverage by all insurers is infini- 
tesimal in relation to the total volume 
of business. 

It is obvious to any observer of 
the voluntary health insurance busi- 
ness that a great many approaches to 
protection against the costs of medi- 
cal care are available in our nation. 





It seems equally obvious that all of 
these approaches share a common 
purpose. With the ever present stim- 
ulus of competition, we are witness- 
ing an increased tempo of activity in 
expansion of coverage and in the 
offering of voluntary health insur- 
ance to the public. We are convinced 
that monopoly has no place in our 
business nor should it have a place 
in an area of such vital public and 
personal concern as modern medical 
care. Monopoly, whether public or 
private, tends to become irresponsive 
to changing needs and demands, to 
form a fixed pattern, and to become 
complacent. Only through the dy- 
namic operation of competitive mar- 
kets can we continue to provide the 
best possible protection at the lowest 
possible cost. 


The two types of voluntary health 
insurance mechanisms which provide 
the greatest share of coverage for 
the American public are, of course, 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans 
and the insurance companies. Upon 
their shoulders rests the primary 
responsibility for the provision of 
health insurance protection to the 
public and for remaining alert to the 
wisdom inherent in experimentation, 
flexibility and responsiveness to 
change. 


Great Advances 


Those who favor forms of compul- 
sory health insurance through gov- 
ernment fail to take account of the 
advances made by voluntary health 
insurance in a relatively short period 
of time. The real impetus to the 
growth of voluntary health insurance 
came during and immediately fol- 
lowing World War II when health 
and welfare benefits became a matter 
of collective bargaining in lieu of 
wage increases. Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield were in the field early 
to satisfy the demands for health 
insurance protection. The insurance 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Starting in October—a new nation-wide educational advertising 
program featuring the multiple benefits of permanent life insurance 

















Unique in approach— 
every headline relates the 
5 most important aims in a 
man’s life to the 5 unique 
advantages of life insurance 


Unique in treatment— 


bold, imaginative artwork 
that invites attention 


Unique in content— 


concise text that communicates 
the benefits of life insurance 
quickly and clearly and underlines 
the advantages of a program 
planned with experienced help 


An educational program to enhance the posi- 
tion of life insurance as the cornerstone of every 
family’s financial security program is being pre- 
sented this fall by the Institute of Life Insurance 
in its co-operative advertising program. 

The purpose of this advertising is to dramatize 
five of the unique advantages of life insurance. 
When this advertising theme was introduced 
in the spring, response from the public and 
those within the business was enthusiastic. 


‘Lhe Unique 


ampaign 


Now, certain refinements have been made to 
give the Fall advertising even more impact. 
America is getting its first look at this new 
series in October when advertisements—such 
as the one shown here—appear in more than 
575 newspapers in all 50 states. By the end of 
the year, the five unique advantages of life 
insurance—as presented in Institute coopera- 
tive advertising during 1960—will have ap- 
peared in print over 550 million times! 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 Mapison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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How the unique advantages Of life iNsurance 


help Safeguard all Of them - ss 


bringing Peace of ming at the stroke of a pen 


HIS FAMILy’s PROTECTION life insurance owner knows n advance exactly how 
With life insurance, you can immediately Suarantee much Money will he available ay any given time, 
your family aN amount of money far Sreater than 
you could Possibly save in many years, RETIREMENT FREE OF ANXIETy 

Your retirement Years can be happier When you 
A SECURE HOME plan ahead and use life insurance to Suarantee a 
When you own ©nough life j > t0 take ez Steady income for you and your wife which Will last 
your unpaid Mortgag, for both your lifetimes 
can always have the home they love. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥, 


"YOU Can count On life insurance 








Common Endeavor—from page 65 


companies followed more slowly— 
perhaps because of their unfortunate 
experience on disability benefits dur- 
ing the early 30’s—but have ex- 
panded their coverage rapidly since 
the early 40’s. Group health plans 
have been stimulated by increased 
interest of management and labor 
in employee benefit programs. 
Although there are differences 
between the operations of Blue 





OUR AGENTS 
ARE OUR 
PERSONAL 
FRIENDS AND 
YOUR’S TOO! 














Cross-Blue Shield and the insurance 
companies, many of these differences 
exist only in semantics. In our com- 
mon endeavor to provide the same 
essential services to the American 
public, there are many points of simi- 
larity and common concern. Coinci- 
dentally, even though the Prudential 
pays all forms of taxes we too are a 
mutual non-profit organization with 
six members of our board of direc- 
tors appointed by the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

We have a common concern in 
our relationship with those who pro- 
vide medical care or who administer 
our medical care facilities. We mu- 
tually stand face to face with prob- 
lems of some magnitude such as the 
increasing utilization of all medical 
care services and facilities by the 
American people, the usually quite 
understandable increasing costs of 
medical care, the need to bring more 
frequently into play the use of less 
expensive forms of care where these 
are medically adequate, and to en- 
courage this by the way in which we 
provide our coverages. 

We both are in need of better 
public understanding of our busi- 
ness, the nature of our problems and 
how they came about, the reasons 
for some of our administrative proc- 
esses, and even the very nature and 
purpose of voluntary health insur- 
ance itself. We have common prob- 
lems with respect to the inefficient 
use of medical care services and 
facilities and with respect to those 
instances where the duplicate owner- 
ship of insurance results in over- 
insurance. 


A Better Understanding 


Each of us has a responsibility to 
the public in developing a better 
understanding of our products and 
their pricing. The problem of over- 
utilization of services, brought about 
to a degree by the very existence of 
health insurance, is of vital concern 
to all of us, as is our common inabil- 
ity to absorb costs for services and 
supplies not included in our original 
rate assumptions. It seems apparent 
that the tendency of many persons 
to expect and to use the maximum 
services available under any health 
insurance contract leads us to the 
obvious conclusion that there should 
be a financial incentive to prevent 





over-utilization. I refer specifically 
to deductibles and co-insurance. 

Both the providers of service and 
the health insurers must adequately 
inform the public in order to pro- 
mote understanding of the reason for 
increased health care costs. Scien- 
tific advances in health care and the 
continuing inflationary trend seem 
to be mentioned only in defense of 
our proper rating practices rather 
than as a positive public relations 
effort. 

This lack of public understanding 
was brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion the other night when the finance 
committee of the board of a voluntary 
hospital, of which I am a member, 
met with the city council to review 
the reimbursement for indigent pa- 
tients. One of the “city fathers” 
commented that Blue Cross-and the 
insurance companies should pay to- 
ward the cost of indigent patients. 


Have to Pay More 


I was pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to inform him that we did 
just that since insured and non- 
insured patients had to pay more 
because the city did not reimburse 
the hospital for its patient cost. In 
other words, sick patients whose 
bills are paid in cash or through 
voluntary insurance are paying for 
other sick patients with no resources. 

It was stated to the city officials 
that the indigent patients should be 
the responsibility of the whole tax- 
paying community and that to ex- 
pect only a portion of the community, 
namely those who go to the hospital, 
to shoulder the entire burden was 
completely unfair and unjustified. 
It is the position of our hospital that 
we should be reimbursed adequately 
for each classification of patients-- 
whether they be wards of gover- 
ment or private-paying patient. 
This was an entirely new conce;t 
to the officials with whom we mc*, 
and I feel sure that only as a resuit 
of a better public understanding of 
the financing problem, can our ho: 
pital achieve its ultimate aim to be : 
fully effective voluntary health inst'- 
tution. 

On basic principles and at a policy 
level, we share common goals and 
many similarities in our operations, 
but at the sales level the competition 
which quite naturally exists betwee 
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the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans 
and the insurance companies some- 
times produces bruised shins and 
skinned knees. But this is a natural 
consequence of the competitive proc- 
ess and is not confined to the health 
insurance business. We find equally 
aggressive competition in other 
forms of business enterprise and 
athletics, in our schools and colleges, 
even in government bureaus, in our 
churches and philanthropic organ- 
izations and, in fact, in all forms 
of non-autocratic human endeavor. 
Most certainly this competitive spirit 
exists among the hundreds of insur- 
ance companies writing many forms 
of insurance—to this I can testify. 
Too often the strong feelings go 
beyond that which is normally re- 
quired in any competitive endeavor 
because of the lack of understanding 
of the fundamental principles which 
we hold in common. For it must 
be remembered that, despite the 
bruises, it is the competitive process, 
so predominant in the United States, 
spurring constant improvement in 
our products, our techniques, and 
our approaches to problems, which 


produces the greatest progress in 


any field. 

We could do well to find and bring 
about the means for the mutual dis- 
cussion of differences and problems 
in an atmosphere of reasonableness 
and thoughtful consideration. The 
bringing together, some two years 
ago, of the Liaison Conference of 
Blue Cross, Biue Shield, and insur- 
ance company representatives under 
the joint chairmanship of Artemis 
Leslie of the Blue Cross Commission 
and J. F. Follmann, Jr. of the Health 
Insurance Association of America 
was a first step forward in this 
direction. 


Joint Effort 


It is a healthy sign that the Liaison 
Conference has given its considera- 
tion to certain of our common prob- 
lems. More recently there has come 
into being a joint effort with respect 
to the problems which surround du- 
plicated coverage which results in 
overinsurance. In this instance, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and insurance 
organizations are working jointly as 
a result of considerations on the 
part of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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= BETTER than | hoped, Fred. 
We've gained more operating flexi- 
bility, and our reinsurer is com- 
pletely non-competitive.” 
“| wouldn’t have ok’d the agree- 
ment on any other basis, but what 
do you mean by ‘more flexibility’?”’ 


“Their underwriting experience 
and speed, especially on sub-stand- 
ard, and their variety of contracts 
and pooling arrangements give us 
more sales mobility. Their consult- 
ants are top men — and available 
when we need them. They've 
trained two underwriters for us and 
helped us with filing problems in 
Tennessee and Indiana. | could go 
on and on.” 

‘“‘No need. It’s clear to me we’re 
better off with North American Re- 
assurance. Should we be looking 


Our handy booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively,” 


Well, Jim, 
we've had 

a reinsurer 

for a year now. 
How's It 
working out??? 


to them for advice on entering the 
group field?”’ 

“Just what I’m doing now. A staff 
man from North American Re is 
due any minute. . . and while I’m 
at it, I'll see if they can help with 
that administrative problem we 
discussed yesterday.” 


°F ine. 
They're valuable 
people to know.”” 
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THE PROSPECTS 


FOR 1960... ? 


SOME SAY GOOD... 
OTHERS SAY FAIR... 


We say they're wonderful 
Because our prospects are 
the working men and 
women of America 


General Agency Opportunities in 


Arizona Missouri 
California Nevada 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Delaware New Jersey 
District of Columbia New York 
Florida Ohio 

Illinois Oregon 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Rhode Island 
Maine Virginia 
Maryland Washington 
Massachusetts West Virginia 
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For additional information 
Write 
THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 











cleveland? 


the “downtown” location for 
businessmen, group meetings, or 
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St. Clair Avenue. 
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Parking lot adjacent @ closest to the 
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Common Endeavor—Continued 


We have a common concern in 
legislative proposals at the Federal 
level which would, in one manner or 
another, and employing whichever 
of several approaches might be pro- 
posed, lead our nation into what 
could only eventually become a 
broad, all-inclusive national compul- 
sory health insurance system or a 
national health service, either of 
which could bring about serious al- 
terations in the quality of our med- 
ical care and adversely affect the 
economy of our country. 

Some the proponents of compul- 
sory health insurance point to the 
fact that the United States is the 
only country in the world which has 
not legislated some form of compul- 
sory health insurance. Yet, as I 
view the reports from around the 
world, I am not impressed that com- 
pulsory health insurance improves 
the quality of care or reduces the 
over-all cost—quite the contrary. 

Although you will hear praise for 
the National Health Service in 
Great Britain, I note with interest 
that it is not unusual for a doctor in 
an urban area to see one hundred or 
more patients per day, with a total 
patient list numbering from 2800 to 
3500. Elective surgery requires a 
waiting period of from two to three 
years because of over-crowded hos- 
pitals. The over-utilization of the 
prescription service has required 
drastic revisions in the original plan 
of free medicines for all. All of which 
makes me shudder to think of what 
would happen in this country under 
a similar plan. I would not like it 
for my family. 

Our good neighbor to the north 
of us has taken a major step towards 
complete coverage of health services 
by government. The Canadian pub- 
lic may regret that step but, gen- 
erally, the situation becomes politi- 
cally irreversible. Some problems 
which have arisen already are evi- 
denced by a headline in the February 
15, 1959 issue of The Financial 
Post, of Toronto: “GET READY 
FOR A $3 BILLION HOSPITAL 
BILL.” The March 17, 1959 issue 
of the Winnipeg Free Press carried 
the following headline: “HOSPI- 
TAL CLOSES WAITING LIST.” 
“300 IN LINE-UP FOR BEDS 
AT ST. BONIFACE. MISERIT- 





CORDIA CANCELS SOME OP- 
ERATIONS.” One of the doctors 
told the Free Press: “Even if your 
patient has a heart attack, it is hard 
to get a bed for him.” 

However, legislative action in 
other countries, whether good or bad 
for a specific country, should not be 
the sole guideline for action in this 
country. No other country has an 
economy like ours and certainly no 
other country has ever had volun- 
tary health care programs, including 
insurance, to equal those in the 
United States. We should not de- 
stroy a system which has produced 
better health care for the general 
public than any other socio-eco- 
nomic-political system in the world. 

To saddle the taxpayers with a 
Federal system in a field which can 
be handled more effectively by vol- 
untary effort should be unthinkable. 
Leaving aside the inevitable deterio- 
ration in the quality of care under 
compulsory health insurance plans, 
the cost of such programs alone 
could produce frightening results. 


Financial Burden 


Before examining costs of current 
legislative proposals, we should 
clearly understand that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer stands committed to 
tremendous obligations in the future. 
Naturally, we expect that our gov- 
ernment must spend huge sums in 
the increasingly expensive weapons 
race. However, the fastest growing 
item of government spending is not 
national defense, but social welfare 
programs. In 1953, federal welfare 
spending amounted to seven billion 
dollars, but for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, it is anticipated 
that such expenditures will amount 
to more than twenty billion dollars." 

Most of the “foot in the door” 
legislation for compulsory, national! 
health insurance is directed toward 
the provision of health care benefits 
under the Social Security Act. Al- 
though highly touted as legislation 
to solve the health care problems of 
the aged, generally the proposals fai! 
to reach the segment of the aged 
population most in need, i.e., the 
elderly who are ineligible for Social 
Security. They would cover all per- 
sons over age sixty-five still em- 


; Ww, S. News and World Report, February 8, 
1960. 
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ployed, but otherwise eligible for 
Social Security, and retired benefi- 
ciaries covered by voluntary health 
insrance or otherwise able to pay 
for health care, It is obvious that 
benefits are not directed to need al- 
thoigh the needy elderly citizen is 
con inually cited as the basis for the 
legislative proposals, 

‘Although there is a general mis- 
conception that Social Security taxes 
are insurance premiums, it must be 
recognized that the Social Security 
tax is a part of the total tax load on 
our economy. It is imperative that tax 
funds be used efficiently in the sense 
that they be directed to areas of 
established need. Otherwise we re- 
duce the capacity of our economy 
to support necessary governmental 
functions. 

What is the tax burden which 
might arise from proposals to add 
compulsory health care benefits to 
the Social Security Act? Most of 
the bills introduced provide for an 
increase in the Social Security tax 
of %.% of taxable payroll and, in 
most cases, it is proposed that the 
taxable payroll be raised to $6,000 
per year. However, the proposed 
tax increase is based on the assump- 
tion that the cost of the program 
will be in the neighborhood of one 
billion dollars per year, which is the 
estimate of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as 
to the first year costs. Obviously, 
however, costs will rise i the second 
and later years as more persons be- 
come eligible for benefits and as 
health care costs increase. 


se 


Cost Estimates 


Competent actuaries in the health 
insurance field have made a more 
tealistic projection of cost estimates 
into the immediate future. It is esti- 
mated that first year costs will range 
irom 2 to 2.4 billion, but by 1980 it 
is estimated that the costs would be 
in the range of 6 to 7.6 billion in 
terms of 1960 dollars. If the pro- 
jected costs were expressed as an 
average over the long range, ade- 
(uate financing would require from 





232 to 2.97% of taxable payroll at 
the $4,800 level. In other words, 
added to the statutory maximum 
Social Security tax of 9% to be ef- 
fective in 1969 for current benefits, 
we could have a total Social Security 
lax of 12% of taxable payroll. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Federal Man fas just returned 


from an all expense paid 


business trip held at 


Daytona Beach, Florida. 
The Federal Life home office 
located at 6100 N. Cicero Ave. 
in Chicago is getting set 


for the next meeting 
to be held in 1961. 


If you would like to enjoy 
the privileges of a Federal man, 


contact Emery Huff, 
Agency Vice President. 








A field representative re- 











ceives more service and is 
afforded more facilities 
through Security Benefit 
Life’s “Individualized Medi- 
cal Underwriting,” an ad- 
vanced and unique approach 
to standard and substandard 
risk appraisal. 


Efficient, well trained, per- 
sonnel employ the latest 
methods and rely upon years 
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Founded 1892 @ Licensed in most states @ Ranked in top 10% of life companies 


FACILITIBS 
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of experience to speed appli- 
cations and correspondence 
through channels. This 
highly developed team work 
between Home Office and 
field has enabled Security 
Benefit Life to triple its size 
in ten years, assured more 
sales, more income for the 
members of its field force. 


Licensed in most states, 
Security Benefit Life is 
highly rated as a sound and 
established Company which 
offers its representatives 
MORE in Home Office as- 
sistance, up-to-date policies, 
tested sales aids and the ut- 
most in FACILITIES. 


Habel, 


MARC F. GOODRICH, CLU 
Assistant Vice President 
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Common Endeavor—Continued 


There is cause for real concern 
about the future of the basic Social 
Security program. Tampering with 
the benefit structure each election 
year could eventually produce such a 
burden upon the employed taxpayer 
that future generations will rebel 
against providing the taxes to sup- 
port the benefits which retired per- 


sons had been led to expect as a 
“right” throughout their working 
years. 

All of the voluntary health insur- 
ance mechanisms are making avail- 
able to the American public a means 
of protection against the cost of med- 
ical care. The common endeavor in 
which we are engaged is confronted 
with a real challenge to its future 
existence for, if health care benefits 
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are provided to all those eligible for 
Social Security benefits, it would ap. 
pear to be inevitable that such bene. 
fits be extended to those who are 
paying for them—the workers under 
age sixty-five. Not only must we 
continue to inmprove and expand 
our products but we must do a better 
job of informing the public as to the 
advantages of our voluntary system 
of health care and health care finane. 
ing. 

I can think of no more suitable 
closing statement than the one given 
by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor A.C. 
Dalton, Director of Catholic Hospi- 
tals, Archdiocese of Boston, in con- 
cluding his testimony at the Boston 
hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging 
(McNamara Committee) of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare : 

“In conclusion may I say, and | 
am in a position to say it since I now 
approach 65 years, please regard 
the aged as ordinary citizens until 
such time in the lives of the minority 
that they require financial care, 
counseling, hospitalization, or basic 
love. Compel familial obligation by 
law. It is done in the cases of depend- 
ent children and divorcees. But, 
above all else, let’s not rob the indi- 
vidual of his God-given rights to 
solve his own problems, to think and 
act for himself, to be as we all were 
some time back, rugged and respon- 
sible individuals. Let’s try to solve 
our filial responsibilities without 
dragging into the solution govern- 
mental agencies. 

“When the Government assumes 
all these roles, the knell of doom for 
our Nation has sounded. For weak- 
ness is thereby generated and weak- 
ness is the temptation for the strong 
to conquer us.” 


ESTATE PLANNING ROLES 


THE RESPECTIVE ROLES OF trust in- 
stitutions and attorneys at law in the 
matter of estate planning have been 
amplified in a statement issued by 
the National Conference Group. 
The group is composed of five <ep- 
resentatives of the trust division, 
American Bankers Association, and 
five representatives of the American 
Bar Association. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


South Carolina Supreme Court Rules 
that Suit to Set Aside Release and for 
Punitive Damages Properly Plead 


NNIE OUTLAW sued the Calhoun 

Life Insurance Company to re- 
cover damages for fraud and deceit 
because of the actions of an agent of 
the company in inducing her to ex- 
ecute a release for less than the 
amount to which she was entitled. 
She was beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance policy on her son, Stephen 
Edenfield, which had previously 
been issued by that company. The 
policy provided, among other things, 
that if the insured died a natural 
death, a certain amount would be 
paid, and if he died an accidental 
death, double that amount would be 
paid. In her suit she alleged that 
the agent had handed her a paper 
to sign, leading her to believe that 


it was a receipt for the full amount 


due under the policy for the acci- 
dental death of hér'son. When she 
saw the draft, however, she realized 
for the first time that the amount 
thereof was less than the amount 
recoverable under the policy and 
tendered refund thereof to the com- 
pany’s agent. She sued for actual 
and exemplary or punitive damages. 
The insurance company filed a gen- 
eral demurrer alleging that the peti- 
tion did not set forth a cause of 
action because it appeared from the 
face of the petition that Annie Out- 
lav was able to read and that her 


For September, 1960 


execution of a release without read- 
ing its contents would constitute a 
bar to her cause of action. 

The lower court overruled the 
demurrer which had the effect of 
allowing plaintiff to proceed to trial 
with her complaint. An appeal fol- 
lowed this, and the South Carolina 
Supreme Court, writing through 
Justice Moss, sustained the action 
of the trial court. The sole question 
involved on the appeal was, in the 
court’s words: 


“Is the complaint defective in that 
it appears upon its face that the 
plaintiff was able to read and exe- 
cuted a release in this action without 


~reading or informing herself of its 


contents and accepted the benefits 
of the release, and such release is 
valid and constitutes a bar to this 
action ?” 


The court then set out the ele- 
ments of fraud, which are as follows: 


“In an action for fraud and deceit, 
the plaintiff, in order to state a good 
cause of action, must allege (1) a 
representation; (2) its falsity; (3) 
its materiality; (4) the speaker’s 
knowledge of its falsity; (5) his 
intent that it should be acted upon 
by the person; (6) the hearer’s ig- 
norance of its falsity; (7) his reli- 
ance on its truth; (8) his right to 
rely thereon; (9) and his conse- 
quent and proximate injury.” 


The court then reviewed the al- 
legations of the plaintiff’s complaint 
which are set out above and con- 
cluded that the beneficiary plaintiff 
had plead sufficiently. She evidently 
could not ascertain by reading the 
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release that she was going to receive 
a lesser amount than the sum due 
under the policy of insurance. For 
the first time upon seeing the draft 
she realized that a lesser amount 
was being paid. Of course, it is still 
the law that if the truth could have 
been ascertained by reading the in- 
strument and one can read, then 
subsequent thereto one could not 
complain of fraud in the misrepre- 
sentation of the contents thereof. 


Outlaw, Respondent v. Calhoun Life 
Insurance Company, Appellant, 
South Carolina Supreme Court, 
Case 4565, Opinion No. 17,644. Ap- 
peal from Kershaw County. 4 CCH 
Life Cases (2nd), p. 925. 

John Gregg McMaster, Columbia, 
S. C., for appellant. 

Donald H. Holland, Murchison, 
West & Marshall, Camden, S.C., for 
Respondent. 


Alabama Appellate Court Fellows 

Decision of United States vs. St. Paul 

Mercury Case Regarding Hospital 

Insurance Payments for Charity Pa- 
tient 


The insured was a citizen of the 
State of Alabama and had, since 
birth, a deformity of her hand. The 
Rehabilitation Service of the State 
of Alabama arranged for her to have 
an operation in the Lloyd Nolan 
Hospital to correct this deformity. 
Previously, she had applied for and 
received a policy with the Protec- 
tive Industrial Insurance Company 
of Alabama, which provided, among 
other things, that if the insured, be- 


cause of bodily injuries or sickness 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


covered by the policy, should be con- 
fined within a hospital, the company 
would pay the insured or hospital, 
if authorized by the insured to do 
so, for certain items of actual hos- 
pital expense. 

After she had the operation, she 
forwarded to her insurance company 
a proof of hospitalization, asking 
that the company pay her the said 
expenses. As a matter of fact, the 
Rehabilitation Department of the 
State of Alabama had made arrange- 
ments to pay a reduced sum for her 
hospitalization and actually paid the 
hospital about one-half thereof. 


The company denied liability and 
suit was instituted for the amount 
due under the policy. A jury ver- 
dict was rendered in favor of the 
insured plaintiff, but the insurance 
company perfected an appeal to the 
Alabama Court of Appeals. Presid- 
ing Justice Harwood rendered the 
opinion of the Appellate Court re- 
versing the lower court holding. 

After reviewing the facts as set 
out above, the Judge noted that the 


evidence had disclosed that the hos- 
pital had been paid actually one-half 
of the final bill and an employee of 
the hospital testified that the balance 
was handled as charity. Also, it was 
brought out at the trial that a state- 
ment was actually never sent to the 
plaintiff, but an itemized statement 
was sent to the Rehabilitation De- 
partment. 

Under the terms of the policy, the 
defendant insurance company obli- 
gated -itself to pay items of actual 
hospital expense. In a strict sense 
“expense” is that which is expended 
or laid out. However, if the insur- 
ance company obligated itself to pay 
either the insured or a hospital, if 
authorized to do so, items of actual 
expense, the term as used in the 
policy must be deemed to mean not 
only money actually paid, but obliga- 
tions incurred to pay actual hospital 
cost. Citing the Federal case of 
United States vs. St. Paul Mercury 
Indemnity Company, 238 Federal 
Reporter 2d, p. 594, the court stated 
that as in that case and in the instant 
case, while there exists no obligation 
on the part of the insured to pay 
anything, she cannot be heard to as- 


sert a claim for items of hospital 


expense. 

Thus, the Alabama Appellate 
Court holds with the insurance 
company. 

Protective Industrial Insurance 


Company of Alabama vs. Gray, A\a- 
bama Court of Appeals, February 
23, 1960, Appealed from Jefferson 
Circuit Court. 4 CCH 2d, p. 923. 
Arthur D. Shores, 1630 Fourth 
Avenue, N., Birmingham, Ala., At- 
torney for appellant. 

James Earl Langer, 305 Frank Nel- 
son Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., for 
appellee. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
AWARDS 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS of Govern- 
ment Employees Insurance Com- 
pany and its affiliates, Government 
Employee Life Insurance Company 
and Government Employees Cor- 
poration, have all received Merit 
Award certificates in the 20th survey 
of annual reports conducted by 
Financial World, the investment and 
business weekly. 





Detailed Coverage: 





CHICAGO @ = CINCINNATI 





Resources—Ten Year Trend 
Liabilities—Ten Year Trend 
Five Year Net Premiums 
Distribution and 5 Yr. Growth 
of Premium Writings 

Five Year Operating Ratios 
Ten Year Per Share Figures 
Current Dividend Rate 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


The Actively-traded Market in Insurance Stocks 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous investment analysis. 
The most complete digest of its kind, offers you a wealth of detailed information on 
over 100 Stock Insurance Companies, fire, casualty and life . . . streamlined in format, 
it covers virtually the entire actively traded market. 


Test this outstanding reference work now . . . while you can. 


ORDER TODAY Twenty Dollars per copy 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., N.Y.C. 38, N. Y. 


@ DALLAS @ 





@ Ten Year Earnings Breakdowns 
Amount and Per Share 

@ Cash Dividends Declared Ten Years 

@ Capital Gains or Losses 

@ Historical Summary 

@ Scope and Type of Operation 

@ Management 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON @ CHATTANOOGA @ 
LOS ANGELES @ NEW YORK @ RICHMOND 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
JAckson 3-7771 


ATLANTA 








BOWLES, — & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chi 


cago 
Illinois Illinois 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


THE HOWARD E. NYHART 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 





WOODWARD yt FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


$42 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











LIBERAL COVERAGE 


A CENTURY AGO a person’s life in- 
surance policy was invalid if he took 
a trip west of the Mississippi River 
or made an ocean voyage. Today in- 
surance companies are far more 
liberal, and in fact, one company re- 
ports that even the dangers inherent 
in hunting big game in the wilds of 
darkest Africa are no longer de- 
terrents from obtaining coverage. In 
fact, the company points out it is able 
tc issue life insurance on some basis 
for 98% of those who apply. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., through its agency in 
San Francisco, recently issued a 


For September, 1960 


$250,000 policy on the life of James 
S. Crane of Palo Alto, Calif., a big 
game hunter who operates a world- 
wide hunting service with only a 
slightly higher premium required 
because of the increased risk in- 
volved in this vocation. 

The new Massachusetts Mutual 
policyholder makes approximately 
four hunting trips a year on which 
he personally serves as the guide. 
In addition he makes arrangements 
for his clients to hunt with other 
guides and professional hunters. At 
present his service books big game 
hunts and fishing trips to Alaska, 
Africa, India, the Arctic, the South 
Seas and other parts of the world. 


INDEFINITE WORDS 


THE CONFUSED TERMINOLOGY OF all 
types of insurance is taking a heavy 
toll in sales lost, training costs above 
what they should be, and a general 
lack of public understanding of the 
business, Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
C.L.U., president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, re- 
cently informed the insurance divi- 
sion of the Special Libraries 
Association. Dr. Gregg, who is 
currently chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Insurance Terminology, told 
insurance librarians that the only 
effective approach is evolutionary, 
rather than revolutionary. 
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assent and 


dissent 











Dear Sir: 

In the July 1960 issue of the In- 
surance News appears an editorial 
entitled “Must it be Every Genera- 
tion.” Reference is made to the fact 
that the opening up of the NSLI 
program is tied to legislation which 
would let veterans who now have 
term insurance convert to a new 
kind of term. From this statement 
and from what follows it is quite 
apparent that there is a very definite 
misunderstanding as to what this 
proposed new plan of insurance is 
and what it is designed to do. 

At the present time there are 
slightly over 3,000,000 indefinitely 
renewable 5-year term policies in the 





NSLI program. Those of us who 
had any experience in this area real- 
ize the magnitude of the problem 
that will develop twenty to twenty- 
five years hence as these term policy- 
holders attain those advanced ages 
where the term rates become pro- 
gressively more and more burden- 
some with each successful renewal 
—and this at a time when the in- 
sured’s income is generally reducing. 
This situation exists today on a very 
small scale in the World War I term 
program where there are only about 
16,000 policyholders. 

Proposals have been introduced in 
the Congress nearly every year to 
pay up these World War I policies 





If these symptoms recur, 





@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 
@ Swelling in at least one joint 

@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


It may be 


see your physician at once! 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 
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at age 60, 65 or 70, but the Congress 
has understandably refused to favor- 
ably consider class legislation of ‘his 
type. With a group of between 
2,000,000 to. 3,000,000, it can weli be 
imagined what. pressures will be 
generated to do something to alle- 
viate the burden of these high term 
premiums in this later program. The 
cost of any such proposal, estimated 
at around ten billions of dollars, 
would of course have to be assessed 
against the taxpayer. 

The efforts we are making to in- 
duce policyholders to convert their 
term to permanent insurance are not 
meeting with much success, due in 
large measure, we think, to the high 
cost of permanent plan insurance. 
The proposed new plan is a so-called 
modified life policy with all the non- 
forfeiture values of permanent in- 
surance (not term as stated in the 
editorial). It has a very low initial 
premium designed specifically to 
make the premium step-up to per- 
manent irisurance much less than it 
is at present. This is accomplished 
by (1) using a basis for the calcu- 
lation of premiums which will set 
the rates at a very low participating 
level, and by (2) providing for an 
adjustment of insurance or premi- 
ums, or both, at age 65. 





This adjustment consists of an 
option which allows the insured at 
age 65 the right to continue any part 
of the 50% reduction in insurance 
benefits. Any increase in benefits 
above 50% of the original amount 
calls for an increase in premium 
after age 65, otherwise the premium 
remains the same. 

This recommended new policy 
was discussed with our Actuarial 
Advisory Committee consisting of 
outstanding actuaries in the industry 
and it received their endorsement. 
The Occidental Life in California 
has since introduced a new policy 
very much along the same lines. ‘n 
describing the new contract author- 
ized in the Senate legislation we 
might better have described it as ‘a 
combination of whole life and term.” 
rather than “term insurance.” We 
still feel, however, the objections ‘o 
the legislation which were voiced ‘1 
the editorial are valid. 

Very truly yours, 
William A. Poissaunt 
Chief Actuary 
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le steady and sound. Starting in 1867 with opera- 
a tions confined to one state, the Equitable has 
mim expanded until today our bases throughout 
smium 

the nation are covered. The guiding policy — 
-. : as laid down by the founders — the determina- 
ne of tion to serve our policyholders faithfully and 
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HARRY E. STEWART 
Supervisor 
Eastern North Carolina 


























OFF TO 
COLLEGE 3 
AT 41 ” 


Occidental’s management team — 
recognized Harry Stewart's outstanding 
ability. They provided financial assistance 
for him to attend a series of Insurance 
Marketing and Management courses = 

at one of the better Universities. — 

This training, plus Harry's own drive and 
initiative, have made him one of Cl 
Occidental’s most successful regional 
managers. Occidental’s Specialized Li 
Training Program could have the = 


same effect on your career. Management 





opportunities are now available in 
Southern and Western States. Write 
Cou Browne, Executive Vice President, 


for details. 











OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH CAROLINA ® HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 









The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
originate mortgages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Savings & Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been covery investigated by us. Additional firms will be 


added as our local investigations in each section o 


the nation are completed; our eventual objective 


is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 


not to be listed. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 








COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 
co., INC. 
2119—6TH_AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLORADO 





E. S. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 


COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 


KASSLER & CO. 


1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILFTIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASIN 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 








ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DELAWARE 











ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN CO. 
3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA (Continued) 


Bankers 


ILLINOIS (Continued) 





FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Arlington, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 
Eau Gailie, Fia.; Upper Darby, Pa 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INDIANA 











WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 

815 ISTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
-. INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





IOWA 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 
FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGIA 








B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KANSAS 











ILLINOIS 


THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


ong t CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 16th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON §, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





FLORIDA 


DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KENTUCKY 





CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES | 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








H. F. Jwlesocnn & CO. 
. LA SALLE ST. 


phe hot 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Martaage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amér. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


LOUISIANA 


MISSOURI 


Bankers 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—i0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 








DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MARYLAND 


MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 





N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NEBRASKA 





W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 

If EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MICHIGAN 


WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NEW YORK 





ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


N 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
hio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


temetietians * aay COMPANY 
319 WEST 5TH ST. 

WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MINNESOTA 





OHIO 





THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO . 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & 
RESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


OHIO—(Continued) 


PENNSYLVANIA (Continued 





WALLDON, INC. 
615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


re ae AND GROSHON, INC. 


784 MARKET STREET 
“UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


Bankers 


TEXAS 





ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 








AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








eee MORTGAGES, INC. 
00 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete as Facilities 


Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





STEVENSOM. ZIMMERMAN & CO. 


208 CH 

NORTH CHARLESTON, ‘4 SSAROLINA 

FHA Approved Mortgagee 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 

Complete Servicing Facilities 

BRANCH: 
5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTCASE INVESTORS CORP. 
09 ADAMS STREET 
"TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNESSEE 





FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 





RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST 10TH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








M. P. CRUM COMPARY 

1404 KIRBY BLD 

DALLAS I, TEXAS 
Negotiator oi Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
ie] 


M 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass‘n Amer. 








FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 





Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


TEXAS (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 


Bankers 


WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
P. O. BOX 2635 
HOUSTON |, TEXAS 
vi Te beng FHA & 
ortgages anagement 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 
Member: Mortgage ‘Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SEATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1004 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
30' WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

ices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 





we MORTGAGES, INC. 


016 KANAWHA BLVD 
CHARLESTON. WEST VIRGINIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








UTAH 





HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 
8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
“Service is our only Product" 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGA 


G 





Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 

Charlotte & New York Cit y 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL-FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
peed hy 
1035 NA 
SAN ANTONIO, OEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











URCH AVEN 
30 ROANOKE. VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


MAGIC Sey Bagi ms gy Co. INC. 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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OPTIMISTIC VIEW 


“THE ECONOMY DOES not appear to 
be headed for a serious recession. 
The forces which have created a 
downturn in activity since the begin- 
ning of the year appear to be waning 
and the normal recovery powers of 
the economy would indicate that 
we are nearing the bottom, and the 
year should end on a more encour- 
aging trend for business which gives 
promise of extending into 1961,” 
George T. Conklin, senior vice- 
president of The Guardian of New 
York, stated in an address before 
the company’s mortgage correspond- 
ents recently. “Building activity has 
been giving a better account of it- 
self recently, and in particular resi- 
dential housing starts appear already 
to have passed the bottom and an 
estimate of 1,200,000 new housing 
starts does not appear to be out of 
line with probability,’ he further 
commented, 


EXAMINATION WIDENED 


THE SCOPE OF examinations for a 
license to write life insurance in New 
York state has been widened. Some 
of the material added to the syllabus 
deals with fraternal insurance, group 
insurance, settlement options, the 
guaranteed insurability provision, 
and the family plan. 
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Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. . a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


. a magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work. 


AND .. . for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 


The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy. 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . . 


ook 


The ‘Country Club 
Hotel of Chicago’ 
5300 NORTH SHERIDAN .ROAD 
Chicago 40—LOngbeach 1-6000 


EDWARD L. BUCKLEY 
Vice President and General Manager 





Company Money—from page 18 


To the average layman the level of 
interest rates is a mysterious sub- 
ject. He sometimes has the opinion 
that it is set by the banks and insur- 
ance companies or can be manipu- 
lated at will be the Federal Reserve. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Interest rates are simply a 
function of the supply of savings 
relative to the demand for capital. 
Since savings are a relatively stable 
amount and change slowly, any sud- 
den demand for capital will produce 
a rather sharp rise in interest rates. 
It is true that the Federal Reserve 
over a short term may induce sharp 
swings by reason of changes in mon- 
etary policy. In the long run, how- 
ever, they are as powerless to affect 
rates as you or I. Increasing the 
supply of money produces inflation, 
a decline in savings, and higher, not 
lower, interest rates. This phenom- 
enon is readily observable in many 
countries of the world. 

Thus we come from a period at 
the end of the war where the pool 
of savings was large and the de- 
mands for capital were low to a posi- 
tion today where savings have re- 
mained relatively constant, but the 
demand for capital in the United 
States and throughout the world has 
continued to increase. We in the 
life insurance industry, in addition 
to our large mortgage loan acquisi- 
tions, are making new and to some 
extent novel investments in other 
areas. In addition to term loans we 
are financing the leasing of all types 
of capital equipment; we have gone 
into the stock market, and more 
recently, because of higher taxes, we 
have entered the tax-exempt bond 
market. Large sums have been in- 
vested in Canada, and we are now 
seeking investment opportunities in 
other foreign countries. As an ex- 
ample of this, one of our larger com- 
petitors has made a $100 million 
loan to Mexico. 

It is only natural that the funds 
which we manage should tend to 
go to the areas of the highest rate 
of return, provided it is done with 
a reasonable degree of safety. I 
point this out because these new 
fields represent strong competition 
for the dollars that we might have 
in the past placed in mortgage loans. 
Because of this wholesale shift out 


of government bonds into mortgage; 
and into new types of investment, 
coupled with a generally rising in- 
terest rate level, the average rate of 
return on total investments has gone 
from slightly under 3% to approxi- 
mately 4% in 1959. In the case of 
State Mutual, the rate of return on 
total investments has gone fron: 
2.89% in 1946 to 4.38% in 1959. 

So far I have discussed factors 
of an investment nature which have 
affected our mortgage loan policy. 
Within the life insurance industry 
itself there are a number of non- 
investment factors which have 
changed, and are changing, the cash 
flow of the industry. These factors 
are essentially long range, but I be- 
lieve they are of considerable im- 
portance. As recently as 1952 the 
share of national savings represented 
by the life insurance companies was 
approximately 38%. Today this 
share is on the order of 26%. While 
this is 26% of a much larger dollar 
amount, the percentage decline is 
such that the actual dollar of sav- 
ings represented by life insurance 
has been in a relatively flat trend 
for the past eight years. 


Many Reasons 


The reasons for this are many. 
For one thing, our competitors, such 
as the savings and loan associations, 
the corporate pension funds, the 
public retirement funds, and mutual 
funds have been showing a rather 
substantial increase during this 
period. The savings and loan as- 
sociations have been successful in 
capturing a larger share of national 
savings by reason of aggressive pro- 
motion and by paying higher interest 
rates. The corporate and public 
pension and retirement funds have 
been gaining by reason of a wide- 
spread recognition and desire to im 
prove the lot of our so-called senior 
citizens and is a long-term tren: 
which will certainly continue for th 
indefinite future. 

Corporate pension funds in partic 
ular have taken business from th: 
life insurance industry because ©' 
their ability to invest substantia! 
amounts in common stocks as agains‘ 
the limited amounts which the life 
companies can do legally, and be- 
cause until the new tax law was 
enacted our investment income from! 


Best’s Life News 
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pension business was taxed and the 
pension funds were not. 


This latter inequity has been cor- 
rected under the new tax law. Leg- 
islation, however, is still needed to 
vermit the life insurance industry to 
invest pension funds in a manner 
similar to the trusteed pension plans 
run by the banks. The mutual funds’ 
share of national savings has grown 
from 4% of the total in 1952 to ap- 
proximately 8% at the present time. 
[heir appeal is based upon the long- 
term value of common stocks as a 
hedge against inflation. The ex- 
tended rise in common stock prices 
has, of course, been a tremendous in- 
ducement to the average individual 
to purchase mutual fund shares. 


Change in Sales 


During the post-war period there 
has been a major change in the type 
and composition of the sales of the 
life insurance industry. Group in- 
surance and term insurance as con- 
trasted to the ordinary life and en- 
dowment policies are now compris- 
ing a much larger percentage of total 
sales than they ever have in the past. 


For example, in 1948 ordinary life - 


and endowment policies comprised 
60% of our sales, and currently pro- 
duce about 45% of our sales. Group 
insurance in 1948 represented 18% 
and now accounts for about 35%. 
Term insurance was about 5% and 
now accounts for 10%. This chang- 
ing pattern of sales means that we 
build up fewer insurance reserves 
because of the nature of the policies, 
and therefore we have smaller 
amounts of cash to invest. 

This is a trend which, in my 
opinion, will continue. Even in or- 
dinary life policies we are now giv- 
ing high early cash values, which 
tends to increase the number of 
policy loans. Because of the rela- 
tively low interest rates which the 
life insurance industry was guaran- 
teeing to pay on funds left with the 
company when a policy matured, 
we have experienced a substantial 
drain of cash by widows and others 
who have been attracted to the stock 
market, real estate, and the savings 
and loan associations. This situation 
is changing and many companies in 
the industry are now paying com- 
petitive rates. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1960 EDITIONS 





Data Commercial Bank Stocks 


on Life Insurance Company Stocks 


Selected Fire and Casualty Insurance Company Stocks 


These booklets contain up-to-date statistics and 
comparative data on certain leading companies in the 
respective fields. 


Institutional investors are invited to write for copies, 
specifying which booklets they wish to receive. 
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WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 


WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
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GUARANTEED ESTATE PLAN 


For Juveniles 


ONE $50 PREMIUM — pays for $1,000 life 
protection to age 23. Issued at ages 0 
through 15. 

AUTOMATICALLY INCREASES at age 23 to 
$5,000 Life Insurance. Extra-low $75 annual 
premium guaranteed. Payable only to age 
65. 

INCLUDES 4 GUARANTEED INSURABILITY 
OPTIONS — buy an additional $20,000 in 
units of $5,000 each at ages 25, 27, 29, 
31 (at rates then in effect) without proof of 
insurability. 

UP TO 2 UNITS AVAILABLE. 


For Complete Details Write 
L. B. Van Treese, Vice President, 
Director of Agencies 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Company Money—Continued 


Many of these things are a sign 
of the times. The fear of inflation 
is deep seated and something that 
is difficult to eradicate. Examples 
of people making large paper profits 
in the stock market .have induced 
others to try to accomplish the same 
thing. The idea of buying term in- 
surance instead of a straight life 
policy and investing the difference in 
cost in common stocks has an appeal 
which is difficult to counteract. In 
my opinion, the life insurance in- 
dustry itself has been apologetic 
about its product and has failed to 
match the aggressiveness of its new 
competitors. It may well take a sub- 
stantial bear market in common 
stocks to re-establish in the public 
mind the value of a regular life in- 
surance policy with its guaranteed 
cash values and other benefits. 

In recent years the high level of 
interest rates which the banks have 
been charging on policy loans has re- 
sulted in a substantial shift of these 
loans to the insurance companies. In 
fact, some of the banks have become 
unwilling to continue or make this 
type of loan because of the demands 
from their commerical borrowers. 
As you know, a life insurance com- 
pany must grant a policy loan at 
any time at the option of the policy- 
holder. 

I seem to be stressing a lot of 
negatives in the life insurance pic- 
ture, but they are present and I think 
that you should know about them 
because it materially affects our cash 
flow and our ability to purchase 
mortgage loans. There are many 
things on the positive side. I have 


RETARDED 
CHILDREN 









CAN 
BE 
HELPED 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


mentioned before the higher rates 
of interest which we are now obtain- 
ing on our investments. While all 
of the figures are not yet available, 
it seems likely that the industry as 
a whole earned close to 4% before 
Federal income taxes in 1959. The 
trend is still upward. This is of great 
importance to us in the sale of our 
product and in the retention of funds 
when policies mature. Liberalization 
of guaranteed rates of returns and 
higher dividends seem likely in the 
future. 

The enactment of legislation per- 
mitting the so-called “Variable An- 
nuity” and the “Segregated Assets” 
bills should permit the setting up of 
separate corporate pension funds 
which would, of course, be of ma- 
terial help in attracting additional 
savings to the life insurance in- 
dustry. 

Adding up all of these trends both 
within and without the life insurance 
industry, what does it mean in terms 
of cash flow and available funds for 
mortgage loans? It is my opinion 
that the growth in assets of the life 
insurance industry will not increase 
materially in 1960 and in the next 
two to three years. Cash arising 
from the sale of U. S. Government 
bonds and other securities will be 
relatively small. Repayments on 
mortgages and term loans will tend 
to increase because this type of in- 
vestment is basically of shorter term 
than U. S. Government bonds and 
other long-term public issues which 
we have held in the past. 

This means that gain in assets 
should approximate $6 billion an- 
nually and that the total cash flow 
should be approximately $11 billion 
annually over the next few years. 
With this relatively stable, rather 
than increasing, amount to invest, 
how will the life insurance industry 
allocate these funds, particularly in 
reference to mortgages? Instead of 
investing half of its gain in assets 
in mortgages as it did from 1945 
through 1956, it appears likely that 
33% to 35%, which has been the 
case from 1956 through 1959, will 
be the pattern. There is nothing 
particularly magic about this per- 
centage and it could be higher or 
lower, depending upon the relative 
attractiveness of mortgages versus 
other investments. 

It seems to me that the mortgage 


bankers, and representatives of life 
insurance companies, must recognize 
certain basic facts : 

1. The cash flow and gain in assets 
for the life insurance industry wil! 
be relatively stable rather than grow 
ing rapidly as it has in the past. 

2. The industry is under strong 
pressure to raise its rate of return 
in order to provide more libera! 
benefits and dividends to its policy- 
holders and to meet the competition 
of other investment media. 

3. New types of investments in the 
United States and demands for capi- 
tal all over the world will provide 
stiff competition for the mortgage 
dollar. 

4. As I have said before, mortgage 
loans will receive about one-third of 
our available funds rather than the 
one-half of many of the post-war 
years, 

In order to induce the life insur- 
ance industry to allocate more funds 
to mortgages, I would like to sug- 
gest the following: 

1. Put more emphasis on large con- 
ventional loans where the gross and 
net rate are higher than in FHA’s 
and GIl’s. 

2. Continue to improve the effici- 
ency of your own organizations so 
that servicing and acquisition costs 
can be reduced. It must be remem- 
bered that in the long run money will 
flow toward investments providing 
the highest net rate of return. 

3. Investigate the sale of income real 
estate to companies that you repre- 
sent as an attractive alternative to 
mortgage loans. 

4. Investigate the possibilities of 
converting old 4% 608’s to conven- 
tional loans. This will provide not 
only a higher return to the investor 
but more servicing fees for you. 

While many of the things which | 
have stated are not particularly fa- 
vorable, I am sure that all of these 
problems can be solved satisfactorily. 
The life insurance industry has a 
tremendous incentive to continue as 
large investors in mortgage loans. 
Our long experience and capable or- 
ganizations in the field and in the 
home office place us in a unique and 
favorable position as investors in 
this industry. In the case of my own 
company, I am convinced that we 
can obtain as high, or even higher, 
net returns in mortgages and real 
estate as we can in any other field. 
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Peter Thompson, CLU, and his wife Ruth, spent their 36th in-law John R. Stephenson, M.D. Another daughter, with 
wedding anniversary in Hawaii this year—and awaited the three children, is married to a nuclear physicist. Peter, of 
arrival of their fifth grandchild. The matching trio are the Klove Agency, is president of Equitable’s CLU Asso- 
daughter Carolyn, granddaughter Mary Christina, and son- ciation, and past president of the Group Millionaires’ Club. 








e devotes much time to welfare activi- Has helped the Lark Ellen Home for Also is a trustee for The Barlow Sana- 
rs as a member of the Board of Gover- Boys as a Board member for many years. torium Association, for TB patients with 
prs of the Welfare Federation of L.A., Here he discusses expansion plans with limited funds. Here he tells Dr. Howard 
hich handles Community Chest funds heads of the Home—which provides full- Bosworth, head of Barlow, that addi- 
br 171 social agencies. time care to boys from broken homes. tional funds are coming. 


ish-born Peter is " ; 
¢ President of the ’ 
mational Institute 1 , A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand 


te gr Piss , : in hand with the prestige of the company 

get on their feet. 4 ¥ 9 he represents. This is why Peter is proud 

= = workers to be a life underwriter for Equitable. 
© tor rou : ‘ ° ° ° 

ities, health am — Lc otitis It is a full life. And a rewarding one. 


guage needs. Living Insurance is more than a 
need...it’s a career! 


“ he ~~ The 
$ president of Life é a . 
co EQUITABLE 
ncil of L.A., con- \ ele 


ing of Trust Officers ' ‘ 
i Life Underwriters. Life Assurance Society 


L. Bradway (right) 4 y Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue 


also Equitable Mil- P j . New York 1, N. Y. ©1960 
t Doilar producers. & 








N.A.L.U. CANDIDATES SLATE 


CANDIDATES FOR TRUSTEE of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has been announced by the 
nominating committee. The com- 
mittee’s slate consists of: Charles 
Anchell, agent, New York Life, New 
York City; Robert S. Clayton, dis- 
trict manager, Liberty National, 
Mobile, Ala.; Clyde A. Connaugh- 
ton, agent, Metropolitan, Shreve- 
port, La.; Joseph B. Davis, C.L.U., 
agent, Home Life, Detroit, Mich.; 
Robert W. Frye, C.L.U., agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, Denver, 
Colo.; Paul R. Green, agent, Aetna 
Life, Seattle, Wash.; John Z. 
Schneider, manager, Connecticut 
General, Baltimore, Md.; James M. 
Thurman, C.L.U., general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Atlanta, Ga.; R. Ed- 
win Wood, C.L.U., agent, Phoenix 
Mutual, San Francisco, Calif. 


TAKE STAND ON GROUP 


E. Cc. MCDONALD, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, has out- 
lined his company’s stand on the 
payment of commission on direct 
writing of group cases. In answer 
to an inquiry from the Wisconsin 
Field Forces, a group of Wisconsin 
insurance salesmen, Mr. McDonald 
said that the Metropolitan will not 
pay a commission to anyone not ap- 
propriately licensed and that the 
company “has always believed that 
the agent or broker in all cases 
should be paid a fair and reasonable 
commission for the work he actually 
does in the sale and servicing of both 
group and individual business.” On 
the other hand, he continued, there 
have been a few cases in the group 
field where the company thought a 
commission was not payable, but the 
case has been charged with a com- 
mission just the same. “Thus we 
can say without question there is 
no unfair discrimination between 
policyholders and no incentive to 
deal directly with the company’s 
home office.” 

In a letter to the Wisconsin Field 
Forces, the Equitable states in part, 
“Rare instances have arisen in the 
past and may arise in the future 
where corporate entities purchase 
group insurance without availing 
themselves of the service of a life 


underwriter. No commissions are 
paid in such a case because we can 
find no justification for making pay- 
ments where nothing is earned. But 
in these rare cases the purchaser de- 
rived no price advantage as a result 
of this, and there is no inducement 
to the policyholder to avoid naming 
an agent; there is no erosion of the 
agency system. In any case, the 
number of cases written on such a 
basis is infinitesimal.” 

In a bulletin to be distributed to 
eighteen-thousand brokers, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has restated its 
policy. The bulletin says’ in 
part, “The Massachusetts Mutual 
does not quote on a group insurance 
case without including full-scale 
commissions in its cost quotation. 
No business, ordinary or group, is 
accepted for which the agent of rec- 
ord is not to be paid full commis- 
sions according to a standard sched- 
ule of commissions. The company 
has declined substantial group in- 
surance business offered on a ‘non- 
commission’ or ‘finder’s fee’ basis.” 

Both companies excepted the Fed- 
eral Employees Group case from 
their statement on the non-payment 
of commissions. 


"EXPERIENCE RATING" 


WHAT Is IN EFFECT a type of ex- 
perience rating has been approved 
for the Rhode Island Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans_ effective 
October 1. Large groups will be 
rated according to their experience, 
smaller companies will be combined 
in “pools” to determine their ex- 
perience and individual subscribers 
will be considered as one group. 
Under the new program general rate 
changes will be discontinued and 
adjustments in rates will be made 
annually on the basis of the experi- 
ence of the various groups. Under 
the new system there will be reduc- 
tions for some members and _ in- 
creases of 4% to 27% for others. 


BUILDING DEDICATION 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be dedicated on 
September 11 during the N.A.L.U. 
convention in Washington. The con- 
vention will end September 16. 


TWO GREAT KILLERS 


HEART DISEASE AND Cancer, the 
great killers of the American pcopl 
were responsible for nearly two 
thirds of the $527,000,000 in deat 
claims paid last year by the Metre 
politan. In 1959, the diseases of th 
heart, arteries, and kidneys 
counted for death claims payment 
of $288,000,000, or 55% of the tots 
this was $49,000,000 more than th 
amount paid on claims for all o 
causes of death combined. Payment 
on account of heart disease alor 
were $229,000,000, of which $142 
000,000 was on deaths from corom 
ary artery disease. 

Cancer deaths resulted in the pay 
ment of $106,000,000 in claims, @ 
20% of the total. Two decades agi 
these claims were not quite 14% ¢ 
the total. 


ENDOWMENTS MATURE 
NEarRLY 30,000,000 endowment iff 


surance policies now owned & 
American families are now maturing 
at the rate of 900,000 annually, a 

cording to the Institute of Life In 
surance, 

Last year, $632, 000,000 was pai 
to policyholders under maturinj 
endowments. Purchases of new e¢ 
dowment contracts totaled $2,600; 
000,000; aggregate ownership of 
these plans is now somewhat less 
than $40,000,000,000. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
endowment insurance in force is un- 
der retirement income policies, de- 
signed to use the maturing policy 
funds to provide lifetime income for 
the policyholder. 


NEW COLLEGE PLAN 


HoME LIFE OF NEW YORK has a new 
plan for paying for a college ecuca- 
tion. This consists of a basic whole 
life policy with an endowment rider. 
While in most cases the endowmen 
matures at age 18, payments or) the 
rider do not have to be comp.etedf 
until the student’s 25th year. This 
reduces the annual outlay required 
by as much as 30%, compared witli 
the traditional endowment plans’ 
“College Paid-For” may be added to 
new policies or to existing policies 
issued since 1948. 
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IN BRIDGE—OR IN GROUP... 


Dick Miller likes to bid 


ome forfimmediate action for brokers is a specialty with American Specialize in Group Coverages? Then American United, The 


op : : : Company with the Partnership Philosophy, is for you! For action, 
nited’s Group Department—and Dick Miller, Assistant contact Sherman M. Jenson, Vice President, Group, American 


Actuary, Group, isa big reason why. A regular participant United Life Insurance Company, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian 
n bridge tournaments, Dick is equally adept as an actuary, Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana, Walnut 3-7201. 
n helping provide brokers with the kinds of deals it takes 


0 convert prospects into clients. 


AN 


sa new 
> ec Uuca- 
Dick, a Phi Beta Kappa, has a Masters degree in actuarial ————- Se ae 
it riderfience summa cum laude from Michigan—and has already > since ESE 1077 
owmellifbassed five actuarial examinations at the age of 24. A Navy ‘4 : 
s on theheteran (he served as an instructor in electronics), he’s also American United 
accomplished public speaker. Fe it aN desi oa 
Let American United bid on your next Group case and 
jow'li discover why we have the reputation among brokers 
or fast action. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS-FLEXIBLE OPTIONS-LOW NET COST SPECIALS-UNIQUE JUVENILE-GROUP INSURANCE-GROUP RETIREMENT-PENSION TRUSTS-NON-CANCELABLE 
DISABILITY.GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL-GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL- SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING & REINSURANCE 
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Is Agency Management 
Your Real Goal? 


You’re age 21 to 30, 
married, you’ve sold life 
insurance — successfully — 
and feel strongly you 

can make the grade 

in agency management. 


You got better-than-average 
grades in college (and 
graduated), have more than 
your share of ambition, and a 
real love for this profession. 


Deep down you know you 
can score high on tough 
assessment tests and 
interviews that mean 
something. 


You’ve the stamina to 
master thoroughly the 
responsibilities of agency 
management, step by step, 
in a modern MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM — and 
at a salary that moves ahead 
with each step you take. 


You want to put what 

you learned to work in 
Pacific Mutual key agencies, 
and to go on learning —as a 
salaried supervisor, and 
assistant manager. Three 

or four years from today, 
you want to be management. 


If this is you, write me! 
Joseph F.. Tudor, C. L. U. 
Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life 
Los Angetes 54, California 


Dynamic Force—from page |!7 


The industry’s contribution in the 
mortgage lending area is cast in per- 
spective when we realize that total 
mortgage debt in this country in- 
creased $156.3 billion during the 
past fifteen years; and that during 
this time, mortgage loans held by 
all U. S. legal reserve life companies 
rose $32.9 billion. In other words, 
the life business handled 21% of all 
the mortgage loan financing for the 
country. 

The next category which I would 
like to mention is stocks. The in- 
dustry invests in both preferred and 
common stocks, but together these 
categories comprise only 3.3% of 
total assets. It is rather evident that 
equity securities have not been pop- 
ular as life insurance investments. 
Actually, only in recent years have 
some states even authorized the pur- 
chase of common stocks. 

In theory at least, common stocks 
have little justification in a life in- 
surance company portfolio. Since a 
life company’s obligations are pay- 
able in fixed dollars, its investments 
also should logically be payable in 
fixed dollars. Whatever attraction 
common stocks might otherwise 
have, they certainly do not qualify 
as fixed income securities. Thus 
they are unlikely to become more 
than a “sideshow” for the life in- 
surance industry as presently con- 
stituted. 


Have Advantages 


Nevertheless, well-selected com- 
mon stocks are not without merit 
for life company use in limited 
amounts. Frequently they appreci- 
ate in value and, over a period of 
time, tend to pay greater dividends. 
These greater dividends are most 
helpful in offsetting higher operat- 
ing expenses. Thus, common stocks 
can become handsome investments 
when purchased with discretion; 
but they can hardly supplant mort- 
gages and sound corporate and 
municipal bonds as the “bread and 
butter” items of life company in- 
vesting. 

The record of life insurance in 
the United States over the years 
has been most impressive; but it 
would be a serious omission to ig- 
nore the recent problems of the busi- 


ness which stem in great part irom 
the erosion which has been occur. 
ring in the value of the dollar. 


Confidence in Dollar 


At the very start I tried to niake 
the point that confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the dollar has been one of 
the cornerstones upon which the 
structure of life insurance has been 
erected. In the post-war period, this 
confidence has been through many 
an ordeal and faith in the future pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has often 
been at low ebb. 

It is only too true that in recent 
years some people, noting the per- 
sistence of inflationary trends, have 
been concentrating their insurance 
purchases in those forms of coverage 
which provide maximum protection 
against loss of life for a minimum 
premium. Some of the money which 
formerly went into insurance pol- 
icies with substantial investment 
features has more recently been 
finding its way, directly and _ indi- 
rectly, into common stocks or other 
outlets which are considered to offer 
protection against rising prices and 
a depreciating dollar. The growth 
of mutual funds—the intense in- 
terest in the stock market—the in- 
creased popularity of term insurance 
and group coverages—the decline 
in the rate of asset growth in the 
life insurance business—all _ these 
trends are clear evidence that some 
people have had their confidence 
shaken in the future purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

There is, however, an old saying 
in financial circles that the trees 
never grow to the sky. We in the 
life insurance business believe there 
are some indications that the infla- 
tionary fires may be dying down. 
It is impossible to have any cleat 
conviction or to make any long- 
range predictions because the {ind 
of Federal government we have in 
future years will play a very impot- 
tant part in the ultimate value of 
our money. 

Nevertheless, it is most encourag- 
ing to note that throughout the freé 
world a more realistic approac!: 1 
money management is being fol 
lowed. Strenuous efforts have Te 
cently been made by the moneta 
authorities in this country, and i 
foreign countries also, to keep prices 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Dynamic Force—from page 90 


stable. Attempts to tinker with the 
mechanism of money seem to have 
lost their former popular appeal. 


Then too, the greatly enlarged 
productive capacity of the United 
States, plus the recently created and 
very efficient manufacturing facili- 
ties of foreign nations, are a great 
stabilizing factor in prices. Many 
of the products on which the United 
States particularly prides itself are 
now being subjected to foreign com- 
petition in even our own domestic 
market. Under these conditions 
both labor and management may be 
expected to cooperate in holding 
costs and prices in line. 


And in a very few years the large 
post-war baby crop will begin to 
reach the labor market and com- 
petition for jobs, such as we haven't 
known since the 1930’s, should im- 
pede any tendency of costs and 
prices to rise. 


All these economic developments 
should make fixed dollar obliga- 
tions, including particularly life in- 
surance, much more attractive. 


Life insurance is becoming addi- 
tionally attractive for even another 


reason. The return of interest rates. 


to a reasonably satisfactory level has 
been most important in placing life 
insurance in a better competitive 
position compared with other forms 
of savings. It is hardly possible to 
overestimate the importance of good 
interest rates in enabling actuaries 
to build better-priced, more appeal- 
ing merchandise. 

There are three important factors 
in calculating a life insurance pre- 
mium. These are: mortality, ex- 
penses and interest rates. Mortality 
has been steadily improving, but this 
favorable trend has been offset by 
rising expenses and, until very re- 
cent years, by declining interest 
rates. With the rate of return on 
life insurance investments increas- 
ing, it has become possible for the 
industry to improve its product line. 

Let us consider the interest rate 
picture more closely. In the decade 
from 1921 to 1931, the life insurance 
business consistently earned in ex- 
cess of 5% on its investments. Then 
occurred a period of steady decline 
which culminated in 1947, when 


only 2.88% was earned on the in. 
vestments of the industry. Since 
then there has been a steady rise, 
with the rate of return last year 
being 3.94%. While last year’s rate 
of return was not as high as that 
realized in the Twenties, it was sat- 
isfactory enough to enable the in. 
dustry to offer significantly better 
policies. How much more attractive 
can be suggested by one statistic, 
Since the rate of return on $113.6% 
billion of assets was 3.94% last year 
rather than the 2.88% realized in 
1947, the life insurance business will 


bge and 


haps hav 


have $1.2 billion more available inf 


1960, before Federal income taxes, 
with which to reduce the cost of 
insurance to the public. 


The energetic managements of 


the life companies are seizing upon 
these new trends and more favorable 
conditions. They are now, once 
again, emphasizing policies with in- 
vestment features. A new day has 
dawned for life insurance. The life 
insurance business is looking for- 
ward to the additional opportunities 
it will have to serve the people of 


hought 
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the nation in a period of relatively §Y 


stable prices. 





Space. 





AIR CONDITIONED 

MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
UNUSUALLY LIGHT 

COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES 

NEAR ALL SUBWAYS 


@ AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY @ 


10,000 Sq. Ft. 
Attractive Office Space 


CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE—UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets . . . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 


AND 


8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


e FLOOR COVERING AND PAINTING 

e TERM OF LEASE SUBJECT TO 
NEGOTIATION 

e ALL INSURANCE TENANTS 

e REASONABLE RENT 

e RENT INCLUDES ELECTRICITY 


e AMPLE PARKING FACILITIES 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent or broker. 
BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 
INSURANCE 


DISTRICT 
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GUY D. DOUD 
Life Agents’ Coach 


AVING RETIRED FROM the Life 
Insurance business because of 
we and health conditions, and per- 
raps having nothing to lose, a man 
may be allowed to outline his dream 


bnd at the same time stick his neck 


ut. 

I had for several years been oc- 
rupied in another line of business, 
inding and coaching agents for 
work on a commission basis, and 
hought I knew something about it. 
Now, I am not so sure. 

Whether fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, | was born with a vivid imag- 
ination and an unrestrained enthu- 
siasm for the rightness and final 
success of whatever I was doing at 
any given time. It required many 
years for me to find out that most 
men need to be prodded into that 
view of their lives. 

One day somebody, probably the 
Secretary of a small life insurance 
company, handed me Mr. Huebner’s 
book on life insurance, along with 
the hint that I might make a living 
selling life insurance. Then, later, 
this same man gave me a rate book 
and a bunch of application blanks 
with the name of the medical exam- 
inet; told me “everybody is a pros- 
pect” and turned me loose. 


Find a Profession 


What this company executive 
overlooked was the fact that I 
might read Huebner’s book. I did 
tead it and was fascinated by it. It 
proved to me that here was some- 
thing which proved to men, by a 
simple but real scientific process, 
that they could share in the world’s 
property while at the same time pro- 
viding protection for their family. 
It proved to me, an un-educated 
man, that I could find what 
amounted to a profession outside 
the universities. 

Theoretically that was true; and I 
took it seriously. It was a long time 
before I discovered that while, in 
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theory, such education was offered 
the studious agent, the great mass 
of agency training was to promote 
sales, regardless of the ultimate ef- 
fect upon the life of the agent. Most 
companies appointed a general agent 
upon the basis of his record of per- 
sonal sales, whether he knew any- 
thing about selecting and training 
of agents or not. The general agent 
was given full control of his own 
territory and agents; and the result 
was some very bad misrepresenta- 
tions and handling of really promis- 
ing agent material. I was blacked 
by the same stick, both as an agent 
and general agent, as the recipient 
of and giver of contracts to men to 
represent my company. Many of 
the practices have now been over- 
come. 

By these processes I finally built 
up a general agency to where it was 
producing about a million dollars of 
business per year. Not so bad for 
that time, in the mid-west. One 
peculiar difference in my general 
agency was that my agents were 
writing about eight or nine hundred 
thousand dollars of the business and 
I was writing only about one hun- 
dred thousand. I had, mistakenly 
it proved, thought the company 
wanted trained agents, instead of 





And outline his dream 









A MAN MAY DREAM 


me selling life insurance myself. I 
overlooked the fact that my com- 
pany, among many, was so strug- 
gling for volume in production that 
they encouraged their general 
agents to give their principal time 
to getting applications themselves, 
for their own support by earned 
commissions; and to let the aug- 
mentation of their agency staffs 
come later. 

It worked for the self centered 
and selfish general agent, who was 
really a personal producer and not 
an organizer. It was always a ques- 
tion in my mind whether or not it 
was profitable for the company in 
the long run. I went along in this 
restricted way and within my own 
limits for several years; picking up 
two or three friendly fellows in my 
small city as agents, who seemed to 
like my instruction and who stuck 
with me; adding about a dozen 
part time agents on a_ probation 
basis in smaller towns nearby, until 
we were altogether producing about 
a million of paid-for business per 
year. I was hoping to make of some 
of these “probationers” whole time 
agents. 


Made a Mistake 


I was gradually succeeding at it 
when I made one of those major 
mistakes of judgment men some- 
times make in the enthusiasm of 
their imaginations. I went to Seattle 
on vacation and became fascinated 
with certain features of that beauti- 
ful country—its flowers, scenery, 
fishing, mountains, etc-—and came 
back to my snug position in Iowa 
all hopped up over it’s possibilities. 

To make it short, and not too 
painful, I entered into a contract 
with a couple of general agents, 
partners, to do as I thought, organ- 
izing in Seattle territory. Seattle 
is somewhat like Rome, built on 
seven hills, which really grew up a 
hill at a time into the present mag- 
nificent city. Each hill is to some 
extent a separate community; and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dream—Continued 


it inspired me with the idea of hav- 
ing a trained, resident agent for the 
company on each hill. 

By training, I meant first by 
teaching him just what life insur- 
ance is. Not actuarily, but basically, 
as a financial institution in the 
world, as related to the vital needs 
of his client and his family. That 
is not a one-interview job, or even 
two or three, but somewhat like a 
physician in a continuous living to- 
gether process, year by year. Thus 
I hoped to teach this new man his 
own value to his community and 
to himself, in order that he might 
want to build himself into the com- 
munity, raise his children there and 
prosper as a physician might, by 
staying put. 

Here was me, mind you, wanting 
to teach agents that, when | had 
personally run away from an estab- 
lished set-up where I was well 
known as a good life insurance man, 
to a romantic country where I was 
NOT known, simply because | 
thought I could build up a staff of 
dedicated agents where it was not 
being done. 


Not Wanted 


In the first place, | found out by 
this bad move that it was not what 
the companies wanted; or at least 
not what they wanted from me. | 
ran into stolid indifference as to 
finding new men, and the General 
Agents had a fixed habit of selling 
life insurance themselves. 

As an example of this practice, 
I was out of the office one afternoon 
when a man came in to see me. He 
was the secretary of an organization 
having about three hundred mem- 
bers paying dues through his office 
and had quite a following. I had 
been talking to him and he had be- 
come quite enthusiastic as to his 
possibilities in the life 
field. 

One of the general agents, when 
he found that | was away for the 
present, instead of following my pre- 
liminary work of trying to develop 
a good agent, took the man into his 
office and sold him an endowment 
policy! Now, he may have needed 
an endowment policy, but I had 
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come to Seattle to see if I could 
build up a staff of agents. I was not 
particularly interested in selling a 
single policy to a prospective agent. 

It was a vivid illustration of the 
difference between a personal pro- 
ducer and an organizer. Probably 
I was partly wrong too. Maybe al- 
together wrong, but when you see 
one of your pet theories torn to 
pieces you’re slow to learn that 
maybe it was for the best anyway. 


A Wrong Move 


| was getting nowhere. Was mak- 
ing no progress, such as I was used 
to; and discovered that another of 
my moves had been wrong in that 
my family felt too far removed from 
“home” to be happy. My son was 
in school, then the University, but 
it did not pan out for him; my 
daughter had a good job, but I 
learned, what I had not known be- 
fore, that she was breaking her heart 
because she found the mountains 
and distance between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast too far from the 
young man she was in love with. 
Also, | had bought a house; which 
was another mistake. 

I left my dream in Seattle at a 
cost of about fifteen thousand dollars 
all told. Was it worth it? Probably. 
Things are frequently worth what 
they cost. But when | returned to 
Iowa I found that even one year 
had lost me my pleasant grip on the 
situation. 

Men jump quickly to conclusions. 
| found that I was looked upon as a 
man who had tried and failed. As 
one of my General Agent friends 
put it, | had gone to Seattle to spend 
my money and now that | had be- 
come disillusioned I could take my 
medicine. And I did. Probably ab- 
surdly, I had tried to take in the 
United States, instead of focusing 
on one limited circle where I could 
personally supervise the things de- 
veloped in a small way. 


For the New Agent 


I wrote and published a twelve 
section course of life insurance fun- 
damentals for the new agent. About 
forty thousand words. Probably 
twenty thousand words too long. 
Maybe the entire forty thousand. It 
didn’t succeed and my capital was 





too limited to follow up. Tl en 
wrote Ten Short Talks; life iisur 
ance made plain. The trouble wit 
it, it seems, it didn’t make it plain 
Not to general agents and companie 
anyway, whom I had depended upo 
to distribute it. Or, at any rate, n 
enough agents read it. Later, | pu 
the substance on records and re 
corded tapes. I’ve still got ’em. | 
was merely another illustration of 
the homely comment: I had bitte 
off more than I could chew. 

I found that my imagination w 
not always transferable to the othe 
fellow. Whether it was because of 
my own limitations in transmitting 
the idea, or his in receiving it, | 
didn’t know. I did know that I was 
not getting it over. Probably the 
main thing I did was not having 
sense enough to quit, so far as he 
was concerned, for my own good 













































































































































































Provincialism 

One other thing I learned, in con- 
tacts with certain executives of large 
eastern companies, was their ex- 
tremely provincial point of view in 
regard to the mid-continent or mid- 
western field. Then, surprise! | 
found the same provincialism in 
some of the big western companies, 
as to their own field. They were all 
impregnated with the same false 
notion that intelligent folks any- 
where in this great country could not 
profitably absorb the basic structure 
of life insurance ; and that when they 
did get it they were not capable of 
enthusiasm for it as the principal 
foundation stone in their life’s eco- 
nomic plans. 

Both were wrong in their low 
estimate of the personal needs of 
their own agents, the backbone of 
their business. They were using them 
haphazardly, catch-as-catch-can, in 
a vast business, instead of as men, 
“ach with personal plans and aspira- 
tions. 

I confess that instead of chasing 
off to the Pacific Coast, where I .vas 
unknown, because of a “promisi:ig” 
contract, I should have stayec at 
home and nursed what I had partly 
developed. Therefore, having con- 
fessed my sins and shortcomings, ! 
venture the prediction that someday 
some bold and farseeing company, 
or some aggressive man, will put 
into being a group of dedicated 
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agents who will each be willing to 

jut a foundation of actual life insur- 

ance knowledge under himself and 

| uild himself into his community for 
fe, just as the family doctor does, 
ecialists notwithstanding. 


Making an Agent 


As a small example of making a 
nall town agent out of whole cloth, 
let me mention a chap whom I met, 
Quaker in a town near where 
lerbert Hoover grew up. He was 
‘lling some accident insurance. No, 
he wasn’t going to have anything to 
do with a gamble like life insurance, 
here the company simply bet you 
that you’d live until they got back 
their premium money! I sat up with 
him and his wife half the night dis- 
abusing him of that notion, but when 
we got through, he was converted. 
lfe then saw that life insurance was 
the most remote from gambling of 
anything in finance. Now, why was 
it worth while to take time’ to do 
that? Simply because out of that in- 
terview was made a dedicated cru- 
sader for the business, one who later 
became a prolific agent; and he 
taught ME some things about selling 
retirement life income insurance to 
business-women that I found valu- 
able also. 

It is a good deal like music. There 
is far too much rock-’n-roll instead 
of learning basic harmony and study- 
ing the scales! Many life insurance 
companies, large and small, are put- 
ting into the hands of their agents 
all the attractive trimmings of poli- 
cies because they will sell; thus en- 
couraging the “sixth-grade” type of 
mind in the agent instead of com- 
pelling him to learn the basic finan- 
cial structure first, so that he can 
build a strong lasting foundation for 
his client and his own retiring years. 


Capable of Learning 


anybody think that- the 
\merican — public-school - educated 
man, from whom the policyholder 
and the agent come, is not strong 
enough mentally fully to appreciate 
uch instruction? Don’t fool your- 
celf! 

I was invited to make a talk on 
(xe human elements of life insurance 
to a senior class in economics and 
|anking at a university. I was aston- 
ished at the results. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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They ate it up! 





STRENGTH New muscle now bulges at The Fund 


Insurance Companies. Reason: a dynamic new Disability Division. From this 
‘solid core of A & H specialists comes a wide range of progressive policies 
that are easy to write, easy to sell. Look at the selection: Select Group & 
Franchise, Individual, Group, Special or Unusual Risks (with extremely high 
limits). And behind these policies is the strength of The Fund with more 
than a half-billion dollars in assets, coast-to-coast offices, nearly a century 
‘of experience. It adds up to the largest casualty stock insurance group in 
the Nation with headquarters in the West. @ Why not strengthen your 
career and earning power? Get in now on the ground floor by writing to 
‘our Home Office for more information about the new Disability Division. 
ee Leg go with The Fund of Experience. 








“HOME OFFICE: 3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dream—Continued 


I was no longer simply a life insur- 
ance peddler in their eyes. I had 
given them only the kindergarten 
principles of legal reserve life insur- 
ance, as applied to folks, just as any 
informed agent might do. They were 
actually being taught that all insur- 
ance was alike a protection from loss ; 
but they were not being shown clearly 
that life insurance is a separate thing 
and the greatest scientific co-opera- 
tion in the whole financial world, 
with the largest known pool of cash 
and securities; all owned by its 
members ! 

There may be two or three, four 
or five physicians or dentists in any 
town; some cities many more, all 
living together in harmony. Each 
living a life; not trying to excel, but 
to be of service to his clients or 
patients. 

Wherever a life insurance agent 
is found in a town of one thousand 
or ten thousand who has the capacity 
to understand the life insurance 
structure in relation to its members, 





take time to instruct him in the 
growing satisfaction of ownership 
in the policyholder of his holdings. 
Teach him that not only the protec- 
tion element is important to him but 
that this great financial pool is work- 
ing for him all the time. When you 
have done that, you have made a life 
insurance agent. 


Need Not Be 


Not every agent can be a C.L.U. 
Many do not need to be. They do 
need to know something about the 
human values and more. about the 
power of service, actual affectionate 
service for their fellow man and 
their job. 

A man may dream. 





F.T.C. JURISDICTION 


TRAVELERS HEALTH INSURANCE of 
Omaha, Neb. has argued in its brief 
to the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
does not have jurisdiction over di- 
rect mail advertising under the Mc- 
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A large percentage of our fine Home Office 


Staff have received Symbol of Service awards. 


They service in excess of Five Million Dollars 
of business per individual, more than twice 


the current industry average. 


UNITED SE ie 3 -. aie ompany 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


WASHINGTON 6G, D. G. 















Carran Act in states where such 
advertising is directed, even thougi 
the insurance company involved may 
not be licensed in the jurisdiction. 
Earlier the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the Federal 
Trade Commission has jurisdiction 
over such forms of advertising, since 
the home state of the company can- 
not exert effective control over the 
advertising. The court remanded 
the case to the 8th Circuit for further 
consideration of questions involved 
in the case. 


AUTO FATALITIES 


MotoR VEHICLE DEATHS WERE 
slightly fewer during the first five 
months of this year (13,790) than 
during the comparable period of 
1959 (13,849). This is due mainly 
to the improvement registered in 
March, when there were 460 fewer 
fatalities (16%) in 1960 than in 
1959. During the months of April 
and May the toll increased 10% and 
3% (260 and 90 lives) respectively. 
All figures are estimates of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


FEDERAL WORKERS 


BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD led in the 
enrollment of Federal workers who 
became eligible for coverage under 
the Federal Employee Health Bene- 
fits legislation enacted last year, it 
was reported in Chicago by the na- 
tional Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
associations. A spokesman for the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield national 
offices said that more than 55% of 
the estimated 1,595,000  federa! 
workers who selected health benefits 
coverage from among the 38 pro 
grams available chose to enroll ii 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

A breakdown of enrollment total: 
showed that government employee: 
chose the high level-higher cos: 
benefits program in preference to 
the low benefit-lower cost optio: 
offered by Blue Cross-Blue Shiel 
in a ratio of about four to one. Th: 
high level benefit programs offere« 
by other organizations were simi 
larly preferred to the low cost-lov 
level coverage these spokesmen said 
indicating that Federal worker: 
share with the public at large a de- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Permanent life insurance is an in- 
vestment of the highest quality. It 
is a vehicle for tax savings that 
defies comparison! 


To help our field force carry this 
message to prospects, our Ad- 
vanced Underwriting folks have 
written a penetrating new booklet, 
“Tax Savings Through a Life In- 
surance Contractual Investment.” 
It grew out of an exhaustive study 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
Regulations and Rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and re- 
lated Court Decisions. It is a 
capsule summary of the important, 
too often overlooked, Tax Saving 
Features of a Life Insurance 
Investment. 


The booklet is being effectively 
used by our field force. For the 
benefit of the industry we’re mak- 
ing it available to any life insur- 
ance man for his personal use re- 
gardless of company affiliation. 
Request your copy by using the 
coupon below, enclosing 25c to 
partially cover costs. 


THE 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE------7 KX —--- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Victory Square— St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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SUBJECTS COVERED 
IN THIS BOOKLET 


@ Tax Savings on Increases in 
Cash Values. 


@ Tax Savings on Living Benefits. 


@ Tax Savings on Lump Sum 
Death Proceeds. 


@ Tax Savings on Interest 
Paid to Spouse. 


@ Tax Savings on Installment 
Incomes. 


@ Tax Savings on “Split Dollar” 
Plans. 


@ Tax Savings on Exchanges. 


@ Tax Savings on $5,000 Under an 
Employee Death Benefit Plan. 


@ Tax Savings through Short 
Term Trusts. 


@ Tax Savings for Employees of 
Charitable Organizations. 


@ Tax Savings on Account of 
Marital Deductions. 


@ Tax Savings on Estate 
Settlements. 


@ Cash Savings on Estate Taxes. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Tax Savings Through a Life Insurance Contractual 
Investment."’ | am enclosing 25c partially to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 





















Federal Workers—from page 96 
sire to have a comprehensive degree 
of coverage in preference to that of 
minimal standards and the people 
are prepared to pay the additional 
price for broader forms of protection. 

A half-million government work- 
ers signed with the insurance indus- 
try for health care coverage under 
the new Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits Act—two and a half times 
the number previously covered by 
insurance companies. Aetna Life, 
administrator of the industry’s gov- 
ernment wide indemnity benefit 
plan, has reported that more than 
450,000 employees selected this cov- 
erage and another 500,000 chose 
employee organization plans written 
by insurance companies and ap- 
proved under the act. About 200,000 
federal employees were covered by 
all companies combined before the 
act went into effect July 11. 


OVERWEIGHT 
OVERWEIGHT PERSONS 
their chances for a longer life by 
reducing, it is reported by Metro- 
politan statisticians. New evidence 


INCREASE 


that weight reduction has a favorable 
effect on the longevity of over- 
weights is provided by the Build 
and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, 
recently completed by the Society of 
Actuaries. One aspect of the study 
dealt with the mortality experience 
of policyholders who were charged 
higher than standard premiums 
solely because they were overweight 
at the time they were insured but 
who later qualified for insurance at 
standard rates because they had re- 
duced their weight sufficiently. 


BLUE CROSS 


A PUBLIC HEARING WILL be held in 
connection with the recent filings by 
the Maryland Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield organizations requesting in- 
creased rates, the inclusion of ad- 
ditional benefits, and the approval of 
a deductible form of contract. Any 
changes made will be effective Oc- 
tober 1. 

The Connecticut Blue Cross plan 
has filed for an increase of 20% in 
group coverage rates. If approved 
the filing would become effective 
January 1. 










program. 


WALTER H. HUEHL, President 


@ A complete new line of low cost life insurance 
policies featuring graded premiums and lower rates 
for women. Commercial, Guaranteed Renewable, 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Sickness policies. 
Liberal Check-O-Matic. 

@ Substantial training tools, including career compen- 
sation, production incentive plans, excellent training 


@ Liberal commissions, training allowance, lifetime service 
fees, Group Life, Hospitalization and Major Medical, non- 
contributory pension. 

Company's 55-year record is unexcelled in quality and service. 
ARNOLD BERG, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
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SAFE JOBS 


Ir YoU WANT TO work at a “safe” 
occupation, try becoming an oper- 
tor, official or mining engineer in a 
mine or dressing mill—but without 
underground duties. 

There were far fewer deaths than 
had been anticipated in these three 
job categories, according to a new 
report on occupational mortality 
given at the annual meeting of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

Other occupations where the mor- 
tality rate was appreciably lower 
than expected included workers in 
clay, glass and stone industries ; saw- 
yers in lumber mills and woodwork- 
ing factories ; railroad employees on 
passenger trains; workers in the 
rubber manufacturing industry; 
printing and publishing workers; 
chemists, assayers and metallurgists ; 
cooks ; and railroad section and track 
laborers. 

To arrive at the “mortality ratio,” 
which provides a clue to relative job 
safety, researchers compared the ac- 
tual number of deaths in a given 
occupation with the number that had 
been expected on the basis of past 
experience. 


Farm Workers 


The mortality ratio for farmers 
and agricultural workers was re- 
markably favorable, but results for 
the forestry industry demonstrate 
there are still appreciable hazards 
there. On the other hand, favorable 
results in the chemical industry show 
that much has been done in recent 
years to eliminate its occupational 
hazards. 

Police work is hazardous, as migl't 
be expected, but the mortality ratio 
was higher for policemen who dil 
not make arrests than for officers 
who made arrests. 


GROUP BENEFITS 


Asout $4,000,000,000 of insuranc: 
and annuity benefits are expected t» 
be paid this year to millions ci 
American workers and their familics 
covered under group life and healt) 
insurance and group annuities, rc- 
ports the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 
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‘AND THE RESULTS 


Continental American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
systematic method of building clients through estate planning, 
and conscientiously providing maximum protection 

at minimum cost. The results this method produces, year 

after year, are significant. 


Last year, Continental American representatives increased their 
average new policy sale to an impressive $17,177, again placing 
their company among the nation’s top-ranking life 

insurance organizations. 


in their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the 
Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American 
representatives are certain to reach even greater heights 
of personal achievement. 

They know that better business comes from 
the increasingly better client service they 
are equipped to render—and brings with it 
proportionately greater rewards. 
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Continental American Life Insurance Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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How 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 


Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 


DON’T 
EVEN 

| MENTION 
THAT 

WORD! 





Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 
BETTER! 


if 
Se 


Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 


COSTS 
TOO 
MUCH! 


Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 


aa mean years of life. 


Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY %® 
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Stability Recovery—from page 27 


Now we stand on the threshold of 
the sixties. Already, some writers 
are calling them the “Soaring 
Sixties.” I like the alliteration, but 
that is about all to commend it. I’m 
far from sure of the appropriateness 
of the adjective. 


Not So Effortless 


Soaring to me connotes effortless 


‘upward flight. We may have the 


upward flight, but I am convinced 
that it is not going to be effortless. 
In fact, I think we are going to have 
to face a few facts of life sometime 
soon which have been glossed over 
and which will require from us some 
pretty realistic decisions and a con- 
siderable amount of soul-searching 
to determine our true objectives. 

I believe that the inflationary 
period is just about over; that we 
are going to have a period which 
will exhibit a much higher degree 
of price stability. I say this for three 
reasons. 

First, I believe that monetary au- 
thorities all over the world are now 
giving evidence of more effective and 
purposeful control of the money sup- 
ply. I think most governments are 
giving evidence of a greater will to 
contain and control inflation through 
their fiscal policies. I think our peo- 
ple generally are becoming more 
prepared to accept the disciplines 
which are inherent in currency sta- 
bility in order to obtain sane and 
steady growth. 


Tough Policies 


German post-war policy has been 
a tough one. Britain has used harsh 
monetary and fiscal means from time 
to time in the interest of measured 
growth and stability. France has 
just gone through an agonizing re- 
valuation of the franc to try to 
remedy the distortions of disastrous 
post-war inflation. Current thinking 
in both United States and Canada 
seems to be toward balanced budgets 
and stringent monetary policies. (I 
admit that in an election year it is 
somewhat difficult to tell.) 

The myth that we must have in- 
flation, creeping or otherwise, to 
promote employment and growth is, 
I think, becoming pretty well ex- 


ploded. Inflation is the enemy of 
sound and steady growth. 

Second, inflation is most likely to 
occur when we are in short supply. 
This is not the case now. The bacic- 
log of post-war demand has been 
met. There does not seem to be 
any major commodity which is 
scarce, and many such as wheat, 
oil, gas, uranium, are in surplus. 
Similarly, there would not appear to 
be any manufactured product which 
can’t be had. 

At present, I do not believe we 
are using our existing plant and 
equipment to capacity and we are 
not in a state of over-employment. 
Barring another outbreak of hos- 
tilities new demands of abnormal 
size are difficult to discern—new de- 
mands which would have the effect 
of straining our production facilities 
and creating shortages. 


Control from Outside 


Third, if we allow prices to con- 
tinue to rise, we may well find that 
we will have the necessity for con- 
trol forced on us from outside be- 
cause we will find ourselves los- 
ing our export markets. This is 
extremely important both to Canada 
and United States. There is no 
foreign buyer who is bound to buy 
from us if he can get better quality 
and/or value elsewhere. There is 
no foreign country who will not un- 
dersell us in these foreign markets 
if it can. They do not owe us a liv- 
ing or owe us employment for our 
labor force. 

For many years, the North 
American continent and particularly 
Canada has been an outstanding 
source of supply for many major 
items in international trade. Since 
the war, price hasn’t been too mucl: 
of a factor and we have enjoyed 
an artificial advantage. Now Bri- 
tain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan 
and others have repaired their wa: 
devastated economies, and are be- 
ginning to give us once again real 
competition in export markets, an‘! 
even invading our home markets—- 
witness the influx of foreign cars, of 
Japanese cameras, of Italian sewinz 
machines. 

And. if the Russians decide to ge‘ 
in the game and barter their sur- 
pluses for their needs, our prices and 

(Continued on page 102) 
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You're confident when you're well equipped... 
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THINK ABOUT 


19770 


lf you are qualified in Life- 
and-Accident-and-Sickness 
Insurance and are ready 
to step up to the General 
Agent level . . . THINK 
WHAT YOU CAN BUILD 
FOR YOURSELF IN THE 
NEXT 10 YEARS WITH AN 
OLD LINE LIFE GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Old Line Life offers solid 
advantages to such men 
...modern policy contracts, 
sales aids, liberal commis- 
sions, plus financial assist- 
ance and the know-how 
you need to make your 
step a rewarding one. 


Act now, write for full 
information. The Old Line 
Life Insurance Company of 
America, Milwaukee lI, 
Wisconsin, Dept. B-9 
Forrest D. Guynn, Ex. Vice President 
R. J. Kohiruss, Director of Sales 


IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
SOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
WISCONSIN 


Oxf sere: 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE. MILWAUKEE 





Stability Recovery—from page 100 


costs of production may have very 
little bearing, because their economy 
is so geared that their costs of pro- 
duction can be virtually disregarded. 
Their surplus is measured against 
their need for what they want to 
get. 

These, to my mind, are realities 
which will have to be faced. These 
are the major reasons why I feel that 
we are entering a period of greater 
price stability—a period when infla- 
tion or the fear of inflation will not 
be the dominant factor in everything 
we do. If this is a fair assumption, 
then I think there are certain results 
which might normally be expected to 
flow from such a situation. 


Slower Growth 


I would expect that we would 
have a somewhat slower but more 
balanced rate of growth. Much of 
the frenzy will disappear. Sound 
and economically justified projects 
will be proceeded with in orderly 
fashion. Soundness will be deter- 
mined without reference to the pos- 
sibility of a quick deal or a fast 
buck or an inflation engendered pro- 
fit but with due regard to the long- 
run earnings justification for the 
project. 

Costs of production, wages and 
salaries will tend to level out. In- 
creases will depend to far greater ex- 
tent, on increases in productivity 
and less on the gyrations of the cost 
of living index. Business will have 
to become more efficient. No longer 
will errors in judgment be auto- 
matically covered up and skated one- 
side by advancing prices. Change 
and even more change will be the 
order of the day. This will put a 
premium on enterprise, economy and 
efficiency. 


Earned Incomes 


A greater proportion of individual 
incomes will be earned, in the sense 
that work is done for them. There 
will be proportionately fewer fast 
profits to be made in the stock 
market, in real estate and in other 
equities. Capital gains will come 
essentially from long-term growth 
rather than on inflation psychology. 

The concept of “spend now and 


pay later” may come in for some re- 
vision. Moderate down payments 
might even become respectable and 
the growth of consumer debt slowed. 

We may be able to take a longer 
and a harder look at how our gov- 
ernments spend our money. Most 
voters are beginning to realize that 
government can only give by tak- 
ing, that there is no such thing as 
something for nothing. 


Put to Work 


Saving could again become popu- 
lar—saving which would show up in 
our savings institutions and be put 
constructively to work rather than 
savings seeking safety against fur- 
ther currency depreciation in the 
vagaries of the equity markets. 

What I am suggesting is that our 
binge is almost over, that we should 
be preparing ourselves to resume a 
more normal life—normal in the 
sense that it will require initiative, 
effort, realism, judgment and com- 
mon sense to get ahead—normal in 
the sense that there will be penalties 
for indifference, apathy, wishful 
thinking, inefficiency, faulty judg- 
ment and poor performance. This 
will produce a somewhat different 
background than we have become 
accustomed to. 

This does not appall me. In fact, 
I think it would be infinitely pref- 
erable and more satisfying than the 
sort of mad merry-go-round that we 
have been riding on that has come 
to be known as the rat race. 


No Real Substitute 


There never has been any real 
substitute for the qualities of initia- 
tive, ability, knowledge, diligence, 
judgment, perseverance, effort and 
honesty. They have got us where we 
are. They will ensure our future 
no matter what adjective turns out 
to be appropriate to describe the 
sixties. 

The institution of life insurance 
has had a long and honorable rec- 
ord, because its products have filled 
a basic human need. That need con- 
stantly grows larger as our popul:- 
tions increase and as our standar«'s 
of living rise. We in the life insur- 
ance business will be there to fill 
it. 
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We're Only 113th in Size* 
But 


Our Selector Policy 
Is Rated No. 1 


According to a recent independent 
comparative study of life insurance 
policies Lutheran Mutual’s Selector 
Policy tops the $10,000 ordinary life 
class in average payment and aver- 
age cost. 


Top-flight competitive policies like 
the Selector are one of the reasons 
our representatives enjoy working 
for Lutheran Mutual. One of the 
very lowest lapse ratios in the entire 
industry attests to the fact that our 
select clientele are sold on Lutheran 
Mutual too! 


Now more than $575,000,000 Insurance In Force 


and headed for another record-breaking year. 


\ 


Lutheran Mutual “"oveany 


Home Office Waverly, lowa 








* Insurance in Force January 1, 1960 




















THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 


The educational program of the American College of 
Life Underwriters offers a man the opportunity to serve 
his clients the best of all ways — as a Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 


JOHN HANCOCK ... does a better job through C.L.U. study 


The C.L.U. designation stamps him as a man equipped 
with the extensive business education to enable him to 
give sound, professional advice on all life insurance 
problems. 


The man who sells John Hancock knows that his com- 
pany, by actively encouraging C. L. U. study, is helping 
him to become more useful to his client community — 
and helping him to develop his future as a career life 
underwriter, 


on St ag 
MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Inflation and Life Insurance 


'G. THOMAS McELWRATH, C.L.U. 
Vice President 
|New York Life Insurance Company 


|] © WE IN THE LIFE insurance busi- 
| ness are to meet the great chal- 
Tenges of today’s market, it is essen- 
“tial that we get up early and stay at 
Pit late. And it is one of these chal- 
Nenges—a subject, I am sure, of deep 
“concern to all—of which I want to 
write. I mean inflation, and th 
‘problems inflation poses in warcittaal 
what I—and I’m sure you—are con- 
vinced is the best product in the 
world—life insurance. 

That inflation is one of the in- 
dustry’s central problems there isn’t 
a shadow of doubt. A survey of 
life insurance agents indicates that 
inflation is the most serious single 
obstacle facing life insurance agents 
today. Certainly any agent who 
hasn’t personally encountered this 
problem must be selling either to her- 
mits, Eskimos, or people who never 
read a newspaper or magazine. 
Some time ago Kiplinger’s Changing 
Times ran an article on inflation 
that concluded by saying that if the 
reader thinks inflation is inevitable 
(and they gave plenty of reason for 
thinking it might be) he should stay 
away from cash-value life insur- 
ance. Don’t buy it, they warned. 


Don’t use life insurance for savings! / 


Absolute Foolishness 


Now, this is the kind of nonsense 
we’ve had to put up with. It is ab- 


solute, unmitigated, Class A, foolish-} 


ness. And I’ll tell why I think so. 
As a preface let me stress that we 
in the life insurance business must 
take this question of inflation very 
seriously whenever it is put to us by 
anyone. As _ intelligent, thinking 
people, our clients and prospects are 
deeply concerned about inflation, and 
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it is up to us to meet their questions 
head on—to give them frank and 
open answers; not double talk, fast 
shuffles and an occasional end run. 
A lot of sales have been lost in the 
past, a lot are still being lost, and a 
lot will be lost in the future by agents 
who are unequipped to deal with this 
question. So, again, when a prospect 
asks whether life insurance in times 
like these is a good investment, he 
wants, and deserves, a good answer. 
Give him the right answers and you 
can blast the inflation obstacle right 
out of your path—clearing the way 
for thousands of dollars of additional 
sales. 

- To do this, of course, we must 
know something about inflation. So 
let’s see what we do know about it. 


What We Know 


One thing we surely know is that 
there are strong inflationary forces 
in the economy today and that the 
value of the dollar has declined sub- 
stantially since 1940. Now, this of 
course, is the heart of the problem. 
Because of this decline, many people 
are inclined to believe that fixed dol- 
lar investments such as life insurance 
should be avoided. From a long- 
range point of view—if inflation were 
to continue—such an idea, of course, 
would have to be taken seriously. 
But for the short haul (and we'll get 
to the long haul later )—for the short 
haul, however inflationary the period 
may be, this simply isn’t true. There 
just is no better investment for a 
family than life insurance. 

’ Here’s a case in point. If a young 
man age 35 took out a whole life 
policy and died within a year (and 
we can point out that frequently this 
happens) his family would receive 
nearly forty times the amount of 
money he had invested. If the in- 
sured died in the policy’s second year 


it would pay off twenty-one times 
the amount of his investment ; in the 
5th year, nine times; in the 10th 
year, five times. Now, I don’t think 
we should suggest that no other form 
of investment could possibly match 
this return. After all, it might be 
done by grubstaking some one who 
discovers another Comstock Lode or 
by subsidizing an inventor who 
could come up with something like 
the Hula Hoop. But these are about 
the only possibilities I can think of, 
and they’re pretty speculative. 

The insurance figures, on the other 
hand, are absolutely guaranteed. 
Just ask any prospect to name the 
mutual fund or any other investment 
he can think of that will give that 
kind of return! 

Point this out to the prospect. 
Show him the guaranteed return his 
family would get if he dies along the 
way. For example, the net premiums 
paid by a man 35 years of age ten 
years are only 20% of the face 
amount of the policy. After twenty 
years he has only paid in 37%—and 
at age 65 he has only paid in 52% 
of the face amount. Even if he lives 
his full life expectancy, he only pays 
in 56% of the face amount. 

If this does not dispose of the 
question of inflation—so far as the 
short run is concerned—I don’t know 
what will. 


Long Range Inflation 


But what if the prospect then ob- 
jects—as he almost certainly will if 
he has his wits about him—that it 
isn’t short-term inflation, but the 
long-range problem of inflation that 
disturbs him. What then? 

Here, it seems to me, history fur- 
nishes all the ammunition we need. 
One of the best indexes of inflation 
or. deflation is wholesale prices. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Inflation—Continued 


faet-is that a chart-of such prices 
over the past 150 years looks like 
a mountain range—inflation, de- 
flation and so on; a series of peaks 
and valleys, representing successive 
periods of inflation, then deflation. 
During this century and a half 
there have been only four pro- 
nounced peaks, each associated with 
a war—the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, World War I, and World War 
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II and its aftermath, the Korean con- 
flict and the Cold War. 

‘There is: another chart an agent 
might wish to take with him when he 
calls on a prospect. It is on page 55 
of M. Albert Linton’s book, How 
Life Insurance Can Serve You. 
Show it to the prospect, and ask him 
if he can be certain that the future 
will be so very different from the 
past—that the inflationary peak of 
today will not be followed by a de- 
flationary valley tomorrow. 

He cannot be certain, of course. 
Yet he may resist the idea by falling 
back on economists who sound as if 
they’re certain. But let’s consider 
these economists! Now economists 
are not astrologers; they have no 
crystal balls; and like the rest of us 
mortals, they cannot foretell the 
long-term future of our economy. Of 
course, there is no shortage of econ- 
omists willing to go out on a limb 
and make predictions. But unfor- 
tunately—or perhaps I should say 
unavoidably—there is disagreement 
on which is the right limb. There are 
some who insist that inflation is here 
to stay. Sumner Schlicter, of Har- 
vard, is one of these. He insists that 
inflation will be—and even should 
be—with us always. Others, who are 
equally renowned, say, to quote Dr. 
Marcus Nadler of N. Y. U 
mist—Hanover Bank) : “It is incon- 
ceivable that the United States will 
adopt creeping inflation as a way of 
life.” And it would be possible to 
quote such varying opinions by the 
hour. (Incidentally, an agent may 
want to spend a couple of hours in 
the library collecting a pocketful of 
quotes from economists who are not 
convinced that inflation is here to 
stay. This should help dispose of the 
question of inflation and might help 
land a few sales. ) 


Prophets 


These prophesies about the future 
of our economy remind me of an 
observation of Samuel Butler’s : “The 
lions,” Butler said, “would not eat 
Daniel. They could eat most things 
but they drew the line at prophets.” 

Let’s encourage our prospects to 
let experience, not prophets, be their 
guide. And 150 years of experience 
shows that prices move up and down 
—not endlessly in one direction. If 
‘our prospects still anticipate endless 


. (Econo- — 


inflation—constantly rising prices 
and wages, with no setbacks of any 
kind, and if they base their invest- 
ment decisions on this assumption — 
they are imprudently turning their 
backs upon the past. In effect, they 
are refusing to learn from a century 
and a half of experience. 

Now, this is a point we can ham- 
mer away at. After all, experience 
is generally regarded as a good 
teacher. Ask a prospect if he can 
conceive of a successful businessman 
who prepared for only one set of 
contingencies. The answer will have 
to be “No.” Any good businessman 
would take into account all possible 
eventualities and his plans for the 
future would be made accordingly. 
Certainly the financial scene is lit- 
tered with the wreckage of com- 
panies that failed to hew to this ele- 
mentary truth. 

Isn’t it wise for individuals to fol- 
low this same line of reasoning in 
planning their personal futures? 
Shouldn’t their investment programs 
prepare them for whatever the future 
may bring? And is there any other 
investment in the world that offers 
so much protection against so many 
of life’s hazards as life insurance? 
The answer again is “No,” but while 
we as insurance people know this, 
the prospect very often doesn’t. He 
has to be shown. 


Two Elements 


It seems to me that the way to 
start showing him is to dissect a 
whole life policy so he can see what 
he’s really getting. Whole Life, of 
course, consists of two elements, as 
we know. One is savings which build 
up throughout the life of the policy. 
The other is terra insurance which at 
death provides the exact amount 
needed to build the accumulated sav- 
ings up to the face amount of ‘he 
policy. Very often the prospect 
doesn’t know this. Why can’t we 
tell him; and give him an illust-a- 
tion. If, for instance, a $10,(00 
policy has accumulated savings 
of $6,000 when the insured dies, -he 
term insurance will provide $4,000, 
bringing the total up to the $10,100 
face amount. 

And if the prospect wonders why 
his premiums don’t diminish as his 
savings build up and the amount of 
pure insurance declines, why can't 
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we explain that too? Let’s tell him 
that under the level premium plan 
he pays more for his insurance than 
it costs the company to provide it 
while he’s young, and that he pays 
less than it costs the company when 
he s older; that we’re simply “level- 
in: out” the premiums so that he’s 
paving at a constant rate over the 
life of the policy. Point out that the 
aliernative would be low premiums 
hile he’s young and prohibitively 
ich ones when he’s older—just 
when he needs it most. It’s a wonder- 
ful system, so let’s tell him about it! 
To return to our whole life policy 
and the problem of inflation, there 
aren’t many people who would quar- 
rel with the pure insurance element 
of a whole life policy under any cir- 
cumstances. The need for family 
protection is almost universally 
recognized and most people make 
provision for it without quibbling , 
about inflation. It’s savings—the in- 
vestment—aspect of insurance that | 
during periods of inflation causes so 
much resistance to life insurance. 
How can we handle this objection? 


Average Dollars 


To begin, let’s go back to that 
mountain range. Life insurance is 
generally purchased over long peri- 
ods during which the dollar may well 
run through several cycles of cheap- 
ness or dearness. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the premiums would be 
paid in average dollars. Now it’s 
possible, of course, that the life in- 
surance dollars might become pay- 
able at a time of inflation, when the 
dollar is worth less than the average 
dollars used to pay the premiums. 
Life insurance protects against this / 
eventuality by offering the bene-’ 
ficiary a number of options. The pro- 
ceeds may be left on deposit at in- 
terest till a more opportune time, or 
they may be taken as an annuity or 
in periodic installments, whichever 
proves most advantageous at the 
time. Thus, with the normal ebb and 
flow of the economy,, the insured not 
ouly puts in average dollars, he ish 
permitted to take out average dollars 
~a form of protection against in- 
flition built right into the policy. 

And now let’s suppose the worst. 
let’s imagine that somehow the 
course of 150 years of history will 
be reversed; that instead of a series 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COLONIAL LIFE'S 


EMPLOYEE GROUP PROTECTION PLANS 
OFFER UNLIMITED SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Comprehensive Protection for firms with 
up to 24 Employees. ‘Big Company’”’ 
benefits providing low cost coverage. 
FOR EMPLOYEES— 
Life Insurance (Accidental Death Benefits optional) 
Loss of Time Benefits (life insurance optional) 


Health Insurance (life insurance optional) (1) Hospital, 
Surgical, Doctors Visits and Maternity Benefits (life 
insurance optional) or (2) Major Medical (life insurance 
optional) 


FOR DEPENDENTS— 


Health Insurance (1) Hospital, Surgical, 
Doctors Visits and Maternity Benefits 
or (2) Major Medical 


gz, Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son, Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 
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When Woodmen Accident and Life Company recently entered 
upon its seventieth year, its philosophy and aspirations were’ 
restated by the President, E. J. Faulkner, in these words: “Ever 
since our Company was founded in 1890, it has sought to earn 
and deserve the reputation of being a good company with which 
to insure. We work to assure that The Protecting Hand emblem 
on our policies of life and health insurance is a hallmark of 
quality, like sterling on silver. For seven decades, the Company’s 
guiding purpose has been to provide sound protection and re- 
liable service at reasonable cost. That is our purpose today.” 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in the personal 
insurance business are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, modern 
and complete coverages, long history of outstanding performance, 
and program of field representation through pad ai trained, 
locally-established specialists in life and health insurance. For 
complete information, write to L. J. Melby, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident 
and Life Company 


E. J. Faulkner, Lincoln, Nebraska 
President A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Established 1890 
All forms of LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL AND GROUP INSURANCE 








Inflation—Continued 


of ups and downs in prices, there 
is nothing but inflation ahead. Even 
under these circumstances, it seems 
to me, life insurance has a number 
of advantages distinctively its own; 
jadvantages that no other form of 
investment can hope to match. 


Tax Advantages 


First, there are the tax advantages 
that life insurance enjoys. Life insur- 
ance proceeds are exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxes, they are exempt 
from personal income taxes in nearly 
every state, and they are also exempt 
from inheritance taxes in most states. 

The prospect may wonder, of 
course, why life insurance enjoys 
these unique advantages. The answer 
is simple enough: Merely by signing 
his name to an application and pay- 
ing one premium, a person instantly 
creates an estate of say thirty, forty 
or even fifty times what he invested. 
In effect, he creates it now and pays 
for it later—unless he dies, in which 
case, of course, he never has to pay 
for it. This estate is designed to pro- 
tect his family in the event of his 
untimely death. Because the need for 
such a financial device is universal 
and so widely used, legislators ap- 
preciate the great social utility of 
life insurance and accordingly have 
granted it these special advantages— 
advantages shared by no other form 
of investment. 

Another advantage which stems 
from the fact that life insurance pro- 
vides so valuable a social service 
is that nearly all states have passed 
laws protecting policy proceeds from 
claims by the insured’s creditors. 
Moreover, during the insured’s life- 
time these laws also protect the cash 

/values of policies from the claims of 
/ creditors in bankruptcy, attachment 
or other creditor proceedings. Let’s 
never fail to point this out to our 
prospects. 


Settlement Options 


A third benefit is the wide choice 
of settlement options available under 
the usual life policy. These options 
normally include annuities that pro- 
vide definite incomes at guaranteed 
rates for a fixed number of years, 
or for life. Definite incomes such as 
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these, at rates guaranteed from the 
start of the investment program, 
simply aren’t available under any 
other investment plan. 

Moreover, what these settlement 
options mean is that the life insur- 
ance company will act as trustee for 
an insured’s money at no additional 
cost. If he wants to know what this 
is worth in dollars and cents ask him 
to find out what another trustee 
would charge for performing this 
service for him. It costs plenty. 

Still another benefit is the psycho- 
logical one. With a separate invest- 
ment program a person will find it 
all too easy to yield to temptation 
and to omit payments now and then. 
If something attractive turns up— 
a new car, an expensive vacation, a 
fur coat; and when isn’t something 
attractive turning up—how easy he 
will find it to let his strictly volun- 
tary investments slide. With life in- 
surance, of course, its a bit more dif- 
ficult. The insured has someone push- 
ing him along, helping him to com- 
plete the plan. And yet another ad- 
vantage—and to me this is still one 
of the most intriguing virtues of life 
insurance—in case the insured be- 
comes disabled, for a tiny additional 
premium the insurance company will 
complete his investment program for 
him. In case he is disabled and un- 
able to earn a living, his investment 
program will be continued just as if 


‘he is earning at full capacity. Ask a 


prospect to think of a single other 
investment program that will do 
that. 

Finally—and this is a very sub- 
stantial benefit to investment con- 
scious people—there is the speed 
with which life insurance dollars 
reach the beneficiary in the event of 
death. Normally, investments must 
pass through the deceased’s estate, 
which means inevitable costs and de- 
lays. But not so with life insurance. 
Life insurance funds are paid di- 
rectly, and almost instantaneously, to 
the beneficiary, and in such amounts 
as the betieficiary wishes. There are 
no delays, no extra costs and no red 
tape. (SP oamae 

These, anyone would grant, are 
very considerable advantages—in- 
flation or no inflation. But a prospect 
might still have a reservation. He 
might say: “That’s all well and 
good; it’s fine, but when you put 
down your dollars for life insurance, 


just what kind of a return are you 
getting on your money? How does it 
compare with other forms of invest- 
ment ?” 

Let’s assume that the prospect— 
like any responsible family man— 
wants to have insurance protection 
for his family. Let’s also assume t)iat 
he has $1,000 annually to put into 
insurance and investments. Now, he 
can either invest in a whole life, cash- 
value, policy—combining protection 
and investment in one package, or 
he can buy low premium term insur- 
ance (low, that is, while he’s young) 
and put the money saved through 
lower premiums into some other 
form of investment. Let’s say he 
chooses the latter course—-term in- 
surance and a separate investment 
program. Now, what we want to 
know is the net rate of return at 
which his investment fund will have 
to be invested to have it, at age 65, 
exactly equal the amount he would 
have if he had invested in a whole 
life, cash-value policy. 

The answer, of course, will depend 
upon his age. But as of 1957, the 
latest year for which we have such 
figures, if he were 25 years old his 
separate investment fund would have 
to yield 4.53% ; at 35 it would have 
to yield 4.59% ; at 45 it would have to 
yield 4.88%; and if he were 55 it 
would have to yield 6%. And this 
would be compound, not simple, in- 
terest. More than that, these rates 
would have to be earned after all 
expenses and taxes. If he were in the 
50% bracket his investment would 
have to yield double the figures I’ve 
mentioned. Unless his name is Ber- 
nard Baruch he’s just never going to 
make it. 

Today we in the life insurance 
business must arm ourselves to deal 
with the pressing question of infla- 
tion. It certainly isn’t news to anyone 
that our competition—and especially 
the mutual funds—is engaged in a 
strong campaign to shake the public's 
faith in the fixed dollar investments 
such as life insurance. We must''t 
let this happen. It needn’t happen, 
indeed it can’t happen if we are fully 
prepared to answer our prospects’ 
questions about inflation and life 
insurance. 

If I were going into the Field to- 
day, I would carry with me some- 
thing I’d call “An Inflation Kit.” 
In it there would be four things: 
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INCENTIVE PLANS 


COMPANY-SPONSORED INCENTIVE 
PLANS for successful completion of 
Life Office Management Association 
Institute courses range from a “pat 
on the bdck” to vested vacation 
bonus arrangements, according to 
the results of a thirty-company sur- 
vey announced at a recent meeting 
of the Texas Life Convention in 
Dallas. 

The survey, run by representa- 
tives of three LOMA member com- 
panies—William T. Barnhill, Jr., 
auditor, Great Southern Life; Glen 
N. Wood, FLMI, second vice presi- 
dent, American General Life; Bob 
B. Hallmark, manager, Accounting 
Department, Tennessee Life. 

Twenty-three of the thirty com- 
panies surveyed are active members 
of LOMA. Eighteen of these 
twenty-three LOMA member com- 
panies are currently conducting 
classes in Institute examinations ; 
twenty-one of the thirty employers 
pay at least some part of the LOMA 
examination fee for their employees. 
Seven companies require the succes- 
ful completion of the examination 
before the company will reimburse 
the student for the examination fee. 

One company pays one-half of the 
examination fee, while another pays 
one-half of the examination fee at 
enrollment and the remainder on 
successful completion of the course. 
Remaining companies pay the full 
cost of the examination on enroll- 
ment, the only requirement being 
that the student must write the ex- 
amination. A majority of the twenty- 
seven employers having employees 
sitting for LOMA examination fur- 
nish textbooks free of charge. 

The report noted that financial in- 
centives for completion of examina- 
tions “are more common in the large 
companies than in companies where 
fewer than fifty people are employed 
in the home office.” Bonus vacation 
arrangements amounting to as much 
as $190 each year were offered as 
inducements by some of the com- 
panies. 

Other companies reported offering 
cash awards for the successful com- 
pletion of each course, and one cam- 
pany included an all-expense paid 
trip to the LOMA Annual Confer- 
ence for new Fellows. 
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NEW PROJECTOR 


Tue 1961 mMopet oF the “Micro- 
matic” sound slidefilm projector has 
been announced by the DuKane 
Corporation. The fully automatic 
projector incorporates into a single, 
compact, portable machine, a 35mm 
filmstrip projector and record player 
which automatically synchronize pro- 
jected pictures with narration and 
sound effects. 

Among technical improvements 
are an improved lamp housing cover 
and improved air space and circula- 
tion, permitting cooler operation 
and longer lamp life. An improve- 
ment in the tone arm, reducing 
weight and adding compactness as- 
sures better needle tracking in record 
grooves. 

Other exclusive features of the 
projector include a “Redi-Wind” film 
system, which completely eliminates 
film rewinding; and the “Synchro- 
wink” film advance mechanism, 
which changes pictures in 1/20 sec- 
ond—faster than any other filmstrip 
projector on the market. Inaudible 
impulses of 30-50 cycles cut into 
records activate picture changes 
automatically without annoying 
beeps. or bells. 

The first Micromatic was intro- 
duced twelve years ago and is widely 
used by business and industry for 
selling campaigns and training per- 
sonnel. Churches and schools use it 
as a dramatic teaching and informa- 
tion aid. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF THE 
AGED 


MorE OF OUR OLDER Citizens are 
hospitalized for nonsurgical than for 
surgical conditions, and as they ad- 
vance in age, both their hospital ad- 
mission rate and their average length 
of hospital stay increase, it is re- 
ported by Metropolitan statisticians. 


TRUSSELL REPORT 


MorE EFFICIENT USE OF facilities 
may help slow down the rise in hos- 
pital care costs but cannot halt it 
according to a 383-page report on 
“Prepayment for Hospital Care in 
New York.” The report is the re 
sult of a study of the eight Blue 
Cross plans in New York state made 
under the direction of Dr. Ray E. 
Trussell and Frank van Dyke by 
Columbia University School of Pub- 
lic Health Administration at the 
request of the state health and in- 
surance departments. Other conclu- 
sions reached are that the impact of 
unions will be instrumental in in- 
creasing still further the costs of 
hospital care and that consideration 
must be given to certain out-patient 
diagnostic and over-age coverages 
which could be included under Blue 
Cross in order to relieve the demand 
for in-patient services. Copies of the 
report are available at $5 each from 
the New York: Insurance Depart- 
ment, 123 William Street, New 
York 38, New York. 


RENEWABLE POLICIES 


As OF THE END of 1959, at least 
fifty-three insurance companies is- 
sued individual and family health 
insurance policies which were guar- 
anteed renewable for life or to later 
than age sixty-five, the Health In- 
surance Institute reported. 

A year before, thirty-three com- 
panies issued such policies, the In- 
stitute said in its report based on an 
analysis of guaranteed renewable 
hospital-surgical-medical policies for 
individuals and families which are 
available from insurance companies. 

In the period of a year there also 
had been a general improvement in 
policy provisions applying to the 
maximum age at which these policies 
would be renewed, the maximum age 
at which such policies are issued, 
maximum daily hospital room and 
board benefits, maximum duration 
of hospital stay, and maximum surg'- 
cal benefits. 

Of the thirty-three companics 
which at the end of 1958 issucd 
such guaranteed renewable policies, 
thirty-one renewed them for the life- 
time of the insured, one company ‘0 
age seventy and one to age seventy- 
five. 
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A message to Americans 
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anxious about their families 


by WALTER L. JACOBS, i. ; Mutual 
President, i 
The Hertz C i aa ? 
jeez Corporation dividends in 1960: 
“oN THESE DAYS when we are often beset f 5 ‘ 800) million! 
with tensions of many kinds, it seems ” 
to me we should concentrate more than 
ever on the things which help build up a — rane s 
» = wey’ ol ern Mutua: 
our strength as individuals. will share $90 million in dividends. a 
“One of the most fundamental of This is $7.5 million more aa Eg 
these, to my way of thinking, is life 1959. In fact, Northwestern Mutual 
insurance. Here is a form of individual increased its dividend rate eight times 8 
planning by which a man can, insofar in the past eight years—a record never a 
as it is humanly possible, exercise COn- before equaled by another major life 
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“Actually, the whole purpose of life 
insurance is to replace insecurity with 
security. 

“You use insurance funds for your 
family’s continuous protection, for your 
children’s education, for investment Op- 

ies, inheritance taxes, loan col- 
... or for your retirement. 

“Of course, when you invest in life 
insurance you also invest in our country, 

ork nourish- 


frenzied look. See how, through life in- 
surance, you can give it the strength 
that calmness builds.” 


a NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
POLICTOWNER. Mr. Jacobs owns seven 
Northwestern Mutual policies. He bought his first 
one when he was 22 years old. 


nary Life Policies (issued to a man 35 
years of age) increased 27%- 

There are good reasons for this. 

return! An investment 

portfolio of selected securities and 
mortgages is under the constant super- 
vision of highly qualified professionals. 
Favorable mortality! This rate has al- 
ways been low with Northwestern, but 
never lower than in recent years. 
Low operating cost! Home office oper- 
ations have always been simple. Now, 
with the added help of electronic equip- 
ment, NML employees give even more 
efficient service to policyowners. 

All things considered, it is not sur- 
prising that Northwestern Mutual is 
known as “the dividend-paying com- 
pany of America!” 

Your Northwestern Mutual agent is 
listed in the phone book. Just call him 
for more information. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


The NORTHWE STERN MUTUAL LIFE Arsurance Company 
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AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, FARMERS! A dynamic non-can package Pes 
backed by the experience and reputation of Security Mutual! Bob | 
The new program features five policies: three Sickness and Accident, with 
sickness benefits ranging from 12 months to age 65; two Accident only, with pene 
accident benefits from 12 months to lifetime. hee 
For example, in Security Mutual’s Sickness and Accident package enten 

e You can offer your assured PARTIAL DISABILITY as an ey 
OPTIONAL FEATURE for Accident only—or for Accident 
and Sickness. Berks 

© You can give your assured WAIVER OF PREMIUM benefit... a 
for as long as he is totally disabled, even beyond his 
benefit period. Color 

e You can give your assured DIVIDEND OPTIONS in cash... — 
to reduce premiums, or to accumulate at interest. 

e You can give your assured—EASY TO READ, age: 
UNDERSTANDABLE FORMAT, which eliminates complex appoi 
riders. Thon 

ceed 
Contact your Security Mutual man for the facts. He’s a good man to know! mana 
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yr NATTY 7 ATO y, r ssist: 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK Kans 
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Agency Vice President, 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Companies: /rwin 
/. Sitkin was appointed assistant secre- 
lary, accounts department of the life, 
casualty, surety and fire companies and 
Hugh R. Blodgett was named assistant 
actuary of the casualty and fire companies. 


All American Life & Casualty Co: Mr. 
lL. E. Ballard, President, announced the 
appointment of four new agency builders: 
imil F. Freeman, Northeastern Calif.; 
Robert B. Grimes, Los Angeles County; 
k & P Associates—Earl V. Knighton, Jr. 
und W. B. Prather, West Virginia. 


Allstate: Bill H. Bradshaw has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for life and A & S 
at Philadelphia. 


American General Life: Charles H. Barn- 
aby, F.S.A., has been appointed actuary. 


American Hospital: £. J. Ward has 
been appointed manager at the Houston 
office. 


American Travelers Life Ins. Co.: Diaz 
and Company, Marcelino Diaz, Manager, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Chicago for this company. The agency 
will specialize in the writing of Spanish- 
speaking people. 


American United Life: Albert G. Tut- 
hill has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies. 


Appalachian National Life: Paul R. 
Bryan has been appointed general agent 
at Memphis. 


Bankers Life Co.: William D. Kilgore has 
been named group representative in the 
Dallas, Texas, group office of this com- 
pany. He will be associated with Fred 
P. Gilbert, regional group manager, and 
Bob W. Click, group representative. 


Charles G. Bentzin, F.S.A.: Mr. Bentzin, 
formerly chief actuary for the insurance 
department of the state of Arizona, has 
entered private practice as a consulting 
actuary with offices in the Security Build- 
ing, Phoenix. 


Berkshire Life: Arnold Cole has been ap- 
—— accident and sickness secretary 
or this company. 


Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America: 
James A. Anderson has been appointed 
an associate actuary. 


Connecticut General Life ins. Co.: 
In Cleveland Robert E. Pape has “been 
appointed district group manager. 
Thomas J. Tighe has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pape as assistant district group 
manager. Thomas R. Haddock has been 
named group manager in Atlanta, Fred- 
erick J. Schneider, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant district group manager of the 
Kansas City, Missouri group office. John 
F. Devlin has been appointed a group 
pension representative in Pittsburgh. 


Conn. General: William T. Woodhouse 
has been appointed senior brokerage con- 
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sultant at Pittburgh brokerage agency. 
Named brokerage consultants at broker- 
age agencies: C. Vern Allen, Cincinnati; 
William J. Arnold, Oakland; Harold Bor- 
ushok, Kansas City; Thomas A. Krug, 
Newark; Robert W. Nickerson, Los Angeles 
downtown; James B. Norton, Jr., Broad- 
way, N.Y.C.; and John J. Sweeney, Phila- 
delphia (branch). 

James D. VanderWaal has been named 
director of brokerage services in Phila- 
delphia. John L. Quaadman has been ap- 

inted assistant manager of the Chicago 

rokerage agency. Branch office staff as- 

sistants appointed are: John W. Coote, 
Portland, Maine; Arthur D. Kinney, Jr., 
Pittsburgh; Douglas N. Lofdahl, Minne- 
apolis; John M. Shannon, Evanston; Jack 
H. West, Jr., Miami; and Jon R. Williams, 
Los Angeles. 


Connecticut Mutual: George W. Jack- 
son has been appointed to succeed Claude 
C. Jones as general agent for the Indian- 


apolis agency. 


Continental Assurance: 4. Jerry Kirch- 
berg, Jr., and Elmer F. Layden, Jr., have 
been appointed associate managers at the 
Chicago branch. Norman A. C. Rue has 
been appointed agency manager at Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 


Eastern Life: Adolph (Buddy) Amster 
has been appointed associate general agent 


.of the Artrose Life Agency in New York. 


The Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America: 
Kenneth Juncker has been named man- 
ager in Orange, New Jersey. New general 
agents for the company in Miami are 
The Myers-Peterson Co., with the life 
department under the direction of 
Douglas L. Craven. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society: 
C. Frances Barton has been named assist- 
ant to senior vice president Joseph L. 
Beesley. 

Elected as a second vice president is 
Frank E. Kuhn. He will head a new divi- 
sion of the agency department. 


Federal Life Ins. Co.: Alexander Robert- 
son has been appointed assistant to the 
auditor in the home office. Wallace F. 
Grosch has been named district group 
representative in the Los Angeles area, 
with offices at 3479 West Sixth Street in 
Los Angeles. 


Fidelity Bankers: James N. Knipshild has 
been appointed director of group insur- 
ance, having served in the same capacity 
with Southern Heritage. 


Fidelity Life (Ill): Marvin E. Norman 
has been appointed North Carolina man- 
ager. 


General American Life Ins. Co.: Group 
representatives appointed are: Dan A. 
Bench, in San Antonio, and John E. Gos- 
sett in Houston. 

Edward J. Scheiwe has been named gen- 
eral agent in Atlanta. 

F. Schnatmeier has been promoted to the 





position of assistant district group man- 
ager in Atlanta for this company. 


Georgia International Life Ins. Co.: 
Heading the new department of military 
agencies as director is Colonel Peter A. 
Blate. General agents for the new depart- 
ment are Brig. Gen. John T. L. D. Gab- 
bert, U.S.M.C., Ret., in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and Charles T. Manson in Arlington, 
Virginia. 


Girardian Insurance Co.: Lloyd Swa has 
been appointed regional manager for 
Idaho and Utah. Regional manager for 
the Chicago area is Kenneth H. Anders. 


Great National: Jim H. Fendley has 
been named manager of a new agency in 
Waco, Texas. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Co.: Harry J. 
Myers, Jr., has been named director of 
advertising and sales promotion. 


Guardian Life: Daniel H. Burns has been 
appointed manager for the company in 
Columbia, S. C. James V. Shafer has been 
named manager for the agency at 10635 
West McNichols Road in Detroit; and 
Sidney L. Gunter, Jr., as agency supervi- 
sor in Wheeling, W. Va. 


Hamilton Life Ins. Co.: Dr. Clarence H. 
Brown has been appointed medical direc- 
tor of this company. 


Hartford Life: Named manager at sales 
offices: Thomas W. Potter, Denver; Carl- 
ton M. Conarro, Atlanta; and Douglas L. 
Metz, Chicago. 


Home Life (N.Y.): George L. Thomas 
has been advanced to manager at Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Cos.: Donald C. Heth has been appointed 
director of A&S sales for Indemnity In- 
surance Company. In the Life Insurance 
Company of North America, George L. 
Waters has been named group manager in 
Kansas City, and James O. Richards re- 
gional group manager in San Francisco. 
Robert A. Kingsley was elected assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer for Life of 
North America and Ins. Co. of North 
America. 

George A. Reynolds has been elected as- 
sistant vice president of the company. 


Intercoast Mutual Life Ins. Co.: Joseph 
Norton has been appointed brokerage 
manager for the San Jose, California area, 
and Donald Randall as group sales rep- 
resentative for the Los Angeles District 
Office. 


International Service Life: Arthur B. 
Kirby, Jr., state agent for Colorado and 
New Mexico for International Service Ins. 
Co., will also represent this affiliated com- 
pany in New Mexico. 


Interstate Life & Accident Ins. Co.: 
Agency Promotions: E. H. Daniel, assist- 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


aht agency vice president and manager of 
division two; A. Watkins, assistant 
manager of division three; and W. R. 
Whittle, manager of the Birmingham dis- 
trict office, have been promoted to agency 
vice president and assistant manager of 
agencies; division two manager; and as- 
sistant manager of division three, respec- 
tively. Mr. Whittle is succeeded in Birm- 
ingham by J. A. Holcomb, former man- 
ager of the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, district 
office. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co.: 
Horace R. Baker has been promoted to 
the position of counsel in the company’s 
law department. 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co.: General 
agent appointed: John R. Dresher for 
eighteen counties in north central Ala- 
bama, with offices at 1135-6-7 Brown 
Marx Building, in Birmingham; and Le- 
Roy P. Voss for the southeastern Wis- 
consin counties of Dodge, Jefferson, Ke- 
nosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Wal- 
worth, Washington, and Waukesha, with 
offices at 225 East Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee. 

William Campton has been appointed 
general agent for Philadelphia and sur- 


rounding counties and southern New 
Jersey. 
Koehier Ins. Associates: Thomas E. 


Dunn was elected vice president of this 
Toledo (Ohio) corporation. 


Life and Casualty Ins. Co.: Two district 
manager promotions have been an- 
nounced: J. M. Williamson, former staff 
manager in the Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, District, was promoted to manager 
of the Washington, D. C., District; J. E. 
Nicholson, former staff manager in the 


Asheville, N. C., District, has been named 
manager of the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, District. 


The Lincoln National Life Ins. Co.: 
James T. Sheehan has been appointed 
general agent in St. Paul, with offices in 
Room 520 of the Commerce Building. 
Dr. William Waterfield; Jr., has* been ap- 
pointed to the company’s medical depart- 
ment. Rudy F. Roof, Jr., has been named 
group sales manager; Thomas G. Thorn- 
bury promoted to assistant counsel, and 
Paul E. Snyder named senior planning 
analyst. Earle R. Kinsman has_ been 
named to a supervisory post in the George 
Eccarius agency in Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. Promoted to senior underwriters in 
the A&S department are Conrad C. Beut- 
ler and Donald M. Wickman. 

Thomas Reichenback has been appointed 
regional group manager to assist Mac E. 
Rein in Washington, D. C. Richard B. 
Toft will hold this position as assistant 
to Howard E. Steele in Chicago. Berkeley 
B. Altman has been appointed to a super- 
visory post for the R. E. King agency, 
Charlotte representative of this company. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: General agent 
Jerome M. Reinan has been transferred 
to Omaha to succeed R. John Falck, now 
in charge of St. Paul general agency. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co.: Frederick 
W. Floyd, C.L.U., National Treasurer of 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, has joined the N. Milton 
Sobel agency, Philadelphia, as Director 
of Business, Pension and Group Plans. 
In his new post, Mr. Floyd will active 
in the Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern 
New Jersey territory served by the agency. 


Manufacturers Life: H. J. Mathews has 
been promoted to manager at Boise 
branch. 


Mass. Mutual: Kenneth C. Krueger has 
been promoted to district group manage: 
at Milwaukee, and Frank R. Benton made 
district group supervisor in Baltimore. 
District group representatives named 
Roland E. Wert (Commonwealth Edison 
Co.) in Detroit; John L. Hanson (Conti- 
nental Assur.) at Syracuse, N. Y.; M 
Wayne Kane transferred to Davenport: 
and Fred A. Lawton moved to Boston. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.: Philij 
Briggs, Elles M. Derby, and Willard W. 
Peck have been appointed officers, Mr. 
Briggs as assistant actuary and Mr. Derby 
and Mr. Peck as assistant personnel of- 
ficers. 


Monumental Life Ins. Co.: William: J. 
Waters has been appointed general agent 
in Pittsburgh and William C. Lassiter, 
Jr., to the same post in Norfolk, Virginia. 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.: Howard E. 
Nickey elected second vice president re- 
placing Jacob C. Neff, who has retired. 


Mutual Of N. Y.: Promotions: Morris 
Monsky to actuary; Neil W. Macintyre 
and Gordon J. Munro to associate actu- 
aries; James E. Devitt to manager of group 
operations and Robert G. Laible to direc- 
tor of group underwriting; George F. 
McNamara to manager of selection dept.; 
and Dr. Theodore E. Plucinski to medi- 
cal director. 

Managerial changes: Earl Benton trans- 
ferred to Billings to succeed Ralph H. 
Smith (ill health) is replaced at Casper, 
Wyo., by Martin W. Clark; and Robert 
S. Curl succeeds Philip Holzer, resigned, 
at Amarillo, Texas. 

A new Missoula (Mont.) agency has 
been established with Al D. Pontrelli in 
charge. 

Philip H. Oxnam, formerly manager in 
Stamford, Conn., heads the Buffalo office, 








Excuse the reminder .. . 


but we want to be 100% positive of reaching everybody! You see, we still have a few copies of the 
FLITCRAFT BIG TWO in stock. And, we'd hate to see a Best's News subscriber turned down if his 
order comes in after they're all gone! 


So please forgive us if you've already received your copies of 


THE COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


for 1960! 


But if you haven't, there's still time to get 'em if you act now! Send in your order today! Prices are 
$5.00 for single copies of THE COMPEND and $8.00 for SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . real bargains! 
And you get big discounts if you group your order with your colleagues . . . even bigger if your home 
office has made a grouping arrangement with us! 


FDliicraft, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Our modern and qualified representatives are selling a balanced program of savings and family protection 
(guaranteed dollars) along with an equity investment (variable dollars) in mutual funds. This program 
does not make use of term insurance—in fact, we have yet to sell that first program consisting of this 
temporary class of insurance. Instead, various forms of permanent insurance are used, and in record 
breaking policy sizes! If you are desirous of letting mutual funds carry you to new heights in solid life 
sales, average policy size, and commission income—with field proven sales material—then write me 
immediately. 
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placing W. Merle Smith, C.L.U., retired. 


ndrew D. Westhem has been promoted 
) manager in Stamford. 

Joseph V. Lane III has been promoted 
) sales promotion specialist for the group 
epartment. 





ational Life and Accident Ins. Co.: 
‘reation of two new territories caused 
xtensive rearrangement of the field ter- 










manager in Pomona, Calif., Pacific Coast 
jorth; E. L. Fritchman, formerly man- 
ger in Wichita, Gulf Coast territory suc- 
ding Ben Shields, who moves over to 
ke charge of the southeast; E. L. Smith, 
rmerly manager in Omaha, Mid-west 
erritory, succeeding R. D. Outten, trans- 
med to the Great Lakes territory; J. E. 
oswell, Pacific Coast south. A. B. Gaw- 
onski, assistant vice president and _ su- 
fone pes of agencies, will have super- 
ision of the Gulf Coast, Pacific Coast 
orth and south, Southern, and South- 
past territories, while R. E. Musto, assist- 
nt vice president and superintendent of 
igencies, will have charge of the Central, 
Fastern, Great Lakes, Mid-west and South- 
West territories. J. H. Brakebill, terri- 
orial manager, has been promoted to as- 
istant vice president and will be in charge 
f new-created administrative division in 
wy management department at home of- 
ce. 





ational Life Ins. Co. of Vermont: Har- 
ld E. Goss, C.L.U., has been appointed 
eneral agent in Kansas City, succeeding 
tharles A. Elliott, C.L.U. who will con- 
inue with the agency as advanced un- 
lerwriting consultant. 


Notional Travelers: George E. Cox has 
been promoted to resident manager, group 
” for eastern South Dakota (Sioux 
alls). 





ew England Mutual Life Ins. Co.: Bob 
. Leeper has been appointed resident 
peneral agent in Oklahoma City. 


lew York Life Ins. Co.: Paul O. Klein, 
ormerly a director of agencies, has been 
promoted to regional vice president for 
he Middle Atlantic region, with head- 
uarters in New York City. William F. 
‘Heureux, formerly assistant regional 
nee president in San Francisco, has been 
Promoted to assistant vice president in 
arge of group sales in the thirteen 
‘estern. states. 
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Northwestern National Life Ins. Co.: 
Homer G. Penn, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Dallas agency, has been named 
manager of the district agency at Fort 
Worth. Ervin J. Gatens, formerly a super- 
visor at Portland, Oregon, has been named 
to head the Gatens district agency at 
Redwood City, California. Daniel Y. 
Lewallen and Billy Dunlap have been 
named district managers at Winfield, 
Kansas, and Dallas, respectively. 

John C. Anderson has been named 
agency secretary to succeed the late Del- 
bert K. Vance, Jr., John V. Jensen suc- 
ceeds Mr. Anderson as manager of the 
firm’s policyholders’ service department 
and Archie L. Johnson will assume Mr. 
Jensen’s responsibilities as manager of 
the firm’s agency accounting department. 
W. J. Ramey, formerly professor and head 
of the Univ. of Seattle’s marketing depart- 
ment, has joined this company as direc- 
tor of market research. Fred R. Wiklund 
has been appointed manager of the firm’s 
new district agency at Fairibault, Minne- 
sota. 


Occidental Life Ins. Co.: Appointments: 
Henry Knight, C.L.U., manager at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; Robert L. Andrews, Jr., 
assistant brokerage manager at Houston; 
Richard V. Brong, general agent in Up- 
per Saddle River, New Jersey; Paul C. 
Hettenbaugh, manager at Cleveland; 
Ronald N. Smith, assistant manager and 
Isaac Mayo, assistant brokerage manager, 
in Seattle; and Kelly Van Matre, assistant 
brokerage manager in New Orleans. 
George F. Richwine has been named 
brokerage manager of a new branch of- 
fice in Indianapolis. Ralph R. Royer has 
been promoted to regional group manager 
and placed in charge of the Pittsburgh 
group office. 


Old Republic Life Ins. Co.: Delmar H. 
Toburen has been appointed as a repre- 
sentative. Also named _ representatives: 
Samuel Chernin, associated with Colum- 
bian Agency of New York City; and Harry 
Herzel, associated with Raylan Life In- 
surance Agency of Valley Stream, N.Y. 

Ketchmark has been appointed sales ad- 
ministrator of this company’s mid-west- 
ern credit life division. 


Pacific National: Jo/in R. Shaw has been 


appointed general agent in Denver- 
Broomfield area. 
Pan-American: Albert W. Morland has 


been named general agent in Orlando, 
Fla. 


RANK G ENERAL 


A. Gg. Nod, Agency Vice President 


AGENCIES OPEN IN A 


A district group office has been opened 


in Jackson, Miss., with Kenneth R. Tol- 
liver as district group manager. 
Postal Life Ins. Co.: The Conrad E. 


Michaels Agency, known as the Insurance 
Advisory Council, has been appointed 
general agent in Philadelphia. Henry 
Levine has been appointed Brokerage 
supervisor with the agency. 


Praetorian Mutual Life Ins. Co.: J. M. 
(Red) Frazier has been appointed district 
manager in charge of the Houston agency. 


Provident Mutual: C. Gordon Ferguson 
was elected 2nd vice president, agency 
dept., and is succeeded as director of 
sales by Leonard H. Morgan. E. Roy 
Hofmann was elected superintendent of 
agencies and Frederick J. Keifner, CLU, 
James F. Sutor and Robert C. Webb, CLU, 
each elected regional manager of agencies. 

Manager Winton H. Green has been 
moved from Boston to Oklahoma in 
charge of new agency there. 


Retail Credit Co.: Miles J. Rychman, 
assistant manager of Minneapolis branch 
has been named manager of the new St. 
Cloud (Minn.) branch office. Richard W. 
Osgood, formerly senior inspector in the 
Anchorage office, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new branch in Alaska. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America: John W. Hartman has heen 
promoted to the position of manager of 
the Manchester, New Hampshire agency 
of this company. 


Southland Security Life Ins. Co.: Aubrey 
L. Andrews has been named agency direc 
tor in Little Rock. 


Standard Insurance Company: David L. 
Barker has been a pointed agency super- 
visor for the Columbia Agency in Portland, 
Oregon, to assist agency manager Paul 
McCulloch. John A. LaSota has been ap- 
pointed district manager in Phoenix. A. 
G. Vande Wiele, formerly a district man- 
ager for Pioneer Mutual, has _ been 
appointed agency supervisor of the 
Evergreen Agency in Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 


Standard Security: /. V. Miner has been 
appointed agency manager at New York 
City (111 5th Ave.). 

Henry S. Harris has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continved 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co.: James 
G. Mallas has been appointed manager of 
a new agency in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
with offices in Suite 307, 500 East More- 
head. 


Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co.: Edgar 
A. Hawley, formerly claims supervisor, 
has been promoted to assistant secretary. 
Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc.: 
C. F. Fretz is consultant in charge of a 
new affiliate office in Toronto, located in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 


Union Central Life Ins. Co.: W. Lee 
Shield, Vice President of the Union 
Central was elected Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
This company has created the Depart- 
ment of Policyholders and Governmental 
Relations under the supervision of Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Clarence L. Peter- 
son. Other promotions include Ralph 
Smith, Assistant Vice President; J. Stuart 
Mill, Second Vice President and Assistant 
Vice President Harrison P. Warrener to 
the Mortgage Loan Department. 

Union Mutual Life Ins. Co.: Merlin V. 
Terrill has been appointed manager of 
this company’s office at 104 Federal 
Square Building, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

United American (Ga.): Charles H. 
Kitchens, formerly with Piedmont South- 
ern, has been appointed agency secretary. 
United Life & Acc.: Joseph L. Kowins 
has been Berner general agent in Bal- 
timore and vicinity. 


United State Life Ins. Co.: David C. 
Freeman has been appointed general agent 
in Rome, New York. 


West Coast: Charles M. Enabnit, formerly 
superintendent of general agenices for Re- 
public National, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies, northwest div. 


Western Life (Mont.): George B. Par- 
sons, CLU, was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent, sales promotion, headquartered in 
St. Paul. 


Western Security Life Ins. Co.: C. B. 
(Chuck) Benedict has been promoted to 
director of agency training. 


Western Travelers: General agent ap- 
eggs 08g Louis Alcalay and Bob Co- 
ven, Los Angeles; Dexter Carpenter, 
Venice; Jim Errico, Long Beach; W. M. 
Hammond, Beverly Hills; Lou Holmes, 
Hollywood-Los Feliz area; Gene Mc- 
Mahon, Lynwood; Bob Neighbor, Pasa- 
dena; Paul Shelton, Downey; and Karen 
Zaret, Culver City. 

Thomas P. Kemp has been named 
treasurer, Robert J. Cesario, regional 
sales manager, and George L. Davisson, 
chief underwriter. 


Woodmen of the World Life: State 
managers appointed: Charles A. Martin, 
north Florida; B. L. VandeLinde, New 
Mexico; Kennith O. Burrow, Oklahoma; 
and John V. Martin, south Florida. B. L. 
(Bud) Hall has been named field secre- 
tary. 











HALL OF FAME MEMBER 


PAULINE M, HUTCHISON of Toronti 
has been elected to the Special Li 
braries Association Hall of Fame 
This announcement comes from th 
Association’s headquarters in Nev 
York City. 

Miss Hutchison, Librarian of Th 
Canada Life Assurance Company, i 
the first Canadian to be so honored 

The Special Libraries Association 
with a membership of 5,337, ha 
chapters in major cities of Nort 
America. Its members are repre 
sentatives from libraries dealing i 
special subject fields—advertising 
medicine, business, insurance, fi 
nance, fine arts, newspapers, soci 
science, technology, etc. 

Miss Hutchison has had a dis 
tinguished career in developing in 
formation resources and organizing 
library services for the firm witl 
which she is affiliated. A charte 
member of the Toronto chapter 
the association, she served as its fir 
president in 1940-41. 




















Arkansas Maryland 
i Delaware Mississippi 
District of Columbia New Mexico 
Florida North Carolina 
Georgia Ohio 
Lovisiana South Carolina 
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| Our “TITLE INSURANCE” | 

policies and service are available 
to you and your clients in the 

following states: 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY. 
Home Office: Title Building + Baltimore 2, Md. 


TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3700 








Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
Puerto Rico 




















annually. 
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73 FUTON STREET, NEW VORE 28, ha ¥. 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday 
| morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on last % 
week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production fig- 4 
ures and stock offerings, vital information you get co- ; 
tinually from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST?! 


Published in two separate editions, Life and the Fire ; 
and Casualty, BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is 3 


a must for outstanding company executives and for- 3 
ward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars j 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
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INSURA 


PROVED 
MERCHANDISE 


That Makes Money 


FOR YOU! 


Throughout our entire operating territory, 
National Reserve Life’s tested ‘“‘merchandise” 
has proven sales appeal . . . because it pre- 
sents an unusually appealing INVESTMENT 
TYPE PROGRAM, plus a complete line of 
both Participating and Non-Participating 
Plans. In addition, Top Commissions plus 
numerous other benefits, Fully Paid Conven- 
tions (for both man and wife), Complete 
Home Office Cooperation and Highly De- 
sirable Territories . . . they are all yours with 
National Reserve Life! 


eee COMT ANT Write Today 


3 For Complete Information 


If you want to make more money—and are ready for 
General Agent Opportunity, write us today! All corre- 
spondence. in confidence. We will give you complete 
information regarding the genuine money-making op- 
portunities our Company offers you! 

















Ass’n Notes 


Accident & Sickness Undrs.: New Or- 
leans association elects officers: President, 
Dick Mackenroth succeeding A. Don 
Johnson; president-elect, Bill Judice; vice 
president, Ed Link; secretary, Mattie Her- 
rick; and treasurer, Maurice Grossman. 


American Life Convention: W. Lee 
Shield is executive vice president succeed- 
ing the late Claris Adams. Mr. Shield has 
been vice president of Union Central Life 
in Cincinnati. 


American Therapeutic Society: Dr. 
Harry E. Ungerleider, consulting medical 
director of North American Reassurance, 
was elected president. 


Houston Society of Ins. Management: 
Robert T. McCarthy, insurance manager 
of Tennessee Life Ins. Co., was elected 
secretary. 


Ins. Managers Assn. of D. C.: Mark G. 
Bowen, of Standard, Accident, has been 
elected president. 


Insurance Society of N.Y.: Clarence J. 
Myers, president and board chairman of 
New York Life, was re-elected vice chair- 
man of the board. 


Life Office Management Association: 
Appalachian National Life of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has been accepted into mem- 
bership, according to president Ernest C. 
Stele. 


Longe Beach Assn. of Life Underwriters: 
Dale W. Harding, Connecticut General, 
president; Robert W. Bowten, Prudential, 
first vice president; Fred H. Massey, 
Standard Insurance, second vice president; 
and Robert G. Lindgren, Washington Na- 
tional, secretary and treasurer. 


National Assn of Life Undrs.: Member- 
ship in the 804 life underwriter associa- 
tions reached 75,592 on June 30, an all- 
time high for this date and 2,836 ahead 
of June 30, 1959. 


LIFE 
ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


GROUP 


New York Chamber of Commerce: Wil- 
liam E. Walsh, vice president of Equitable 
of N. Y., was elected chairman of the 
Committee on Admissions. 


Standard Ins. Co.: Paul H. Mueller of 
the Oakland Agency has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Oakland- 
East Bay Life Underwriter’s Association. 
Irving Enna of the Portland Agency has 
been elected President of the Oregon 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 


Policy Changes 


Confederation Life of Canada has in- 
troduced a new annual premium deferred 
annuity, the Pension Accumulator. The 
plan may be issued at any age from 0 
to 65 in units of $100 annual premium, 
with discounts for quantity. 


Continental Assurance has a guaranteed 
renewable basic hospital insurance plan 
which provides the company with a full 
line of individual health insurance cover- 
ages. The company is also extending the 

rinciple of rated substandard underwrit- 
ing to the field of non-cancellable accident 
and sickness insurance. 


Georgia International is now offering a 
specialized reinsurance facility called 
“Portfolio Reinsurance.” Portfolio Rein- 
surance is designed to relieve surplus prob- 
lems of the ceding company. Such rein- 
surance transactions have for many years 
been conducted in the casualty field, and 
Georgia International is applying the 
same principle to life and accident and 
sickness insurance. 


Great American has reduced by about 
30% monthly manual premium rates for 
non-occupational group accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance when writ- 
ten in conjunction with group life. 


Great Eastern Life, R. |., has increased its 
nonmedical limits. 


Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento, 
Calif. now offers with its “Ward Rate” 
Hospital-Medical-Surgical Plan optional 
$400 surgical benefits, and accidental 
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Massachusetts Mutual has announc@p46‘1, up 
that its group major medical insurang@p, insuran 


plans are now available with “a family. 
monthly deductible.” The company 
also offering triple indemnity coveraze 
policyholders who travel by public o 
veyances. 
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Mutual Benefit is offering major mediafrrespond 
coverage for groups of 10 or more enfMications | 
ployees as a supplement to local growgith pre! 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. howed $1 

kS prem 
Mutual Of New York has liberalized @taled $7) 
number of features in its life, accid 
and sickness, annuity, and group producgponfedere 


Changes include extension of the age limigp0,000,000 
for hospital-surgical policies from 65 | 

80, a reduction in single premium annui anklin I 
rates, and an increase in the amount @p P*!¢ PF 
decreasing term insurance which may Yt *¢™€ 
added by rider to permanent plans « 


; jianapo 

insurance. e first 

Mutual Trust has an endowment incom ote 

policy called the “Director,” which has 

number of flexible options.’ ohn Hat 
00 mark 


National Of Vermont has a new pensiagig June. 
plan procedure which makes the comfist six 


pany’s ordinary life policy available 0,000, a 
pension plans and deferred profit-sharinfime pet 
plans, for the portion of the death benefifhles for 


in excess of the guaranteed issue limifere $1,1 
whenever that excess is $20,000 or momar, 
($10,000 for increases). The company h 
new single premium annuity rates. 


Pacific Fidelity Life has entered the acqonths o 
dent and health insurance field, writing §go. Inst 
complete, guaranteed renewable line 82,614. 
Sea including major medical to ag 
5: 


rson 
ptaled 


jansas ¢ 
f 1960 v 
Peoples-Home Life of Frankfort, Ind. h 58, a ga 
adopted lower premium graded by siz \ 
using the policy fee method. Women wi weak dng 
have lower rates. The company has lee the 4 
guaranteed insurability option and has in Bd 
troduced two new 7-year plans. pat in { 
Shenandoah has introduced a new acc a i 
dental indemnity agreement which fs halite of 
vides multiple extra protection for policy re 
holders in the event of accidental deathiyigwes¢ 
up to four times the face amount. Dishoris lif 
ability benefit limits have been liberalizedhycess of 
as have double indemnity benefits and thanks in 
conversion of term additions to perm Hustry. 


nent plans. 
utual 
Sales 


six mon 
900,000, 
half of | 
American Mutual Life of Des Moines 
Completed the first half of 1960 with § 
40%, gain in paid ordinary life busines 
over the same period last year. June paifiNorth 4 
ordinary business was 11% ahead of thig45 618 
same month last year, and ranks as th@exceedin 
biggest June on record for the compatftion by 













‘Associates Life Ins. Co.: June set « GNorthw 


ord for new business, with new indi\iduaftional gs 
life insurance applied for being $1,0°3,0§ agents’ | 
and annualized A&S premiums on indi breaking 
vidual basis $56,266. This was more thal§yioys y 
three times that of June, 1959. Sales ir 


Bankers of lowa: Paid for $233,5120/§ jad 
during the first six months of 1960, Gis of 
which $133,656,526 was ordinary and $84§1.)., 
855,547 group. /In force at the end ¢ fom 
June was $3,674,799,006. of the 
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siness Men's: Sales for the first six 
onths were slightly ahead of the 1959 
els, with a record paid-for of $214,- 


4,611, up 5.2% over last year. On June 
, insurance in force totaled $1,841,822,- 


slifornia Life Ins. Co.: Written ordi- 

life business during the first six 
onths of the year totaled $19,247,673, 
more than 400% increase over the 
brresponding period of 1959. New ap- 
ications for individual A&S totaled 3,369, 
ith premiums of $385,530. Group 
howed $14,228,000 in force and group 
&$ premiums for the first six months 
btaled $715,131. 


nfederation Life: Has passed the §2,- 
00,000,000 mark of insurance in force. 


anklin Life: Reports a 6.1% expansion 
h paid production during first six months 
yer same period in 1959. 


dianapolis Life Ins. Co.: Sales during 
e first half of the year were at an all- 
me high and showed a 1714 gain over 
e comparable period of 1959. 


ohn Hancock: Passed the $25,000,000,- 
00 mark of total insurance in force dur- 
g June. New paid-for sales during the 
rst six months amounted to $1,1558,- 
00,000, a ie increase over sales in the 
me peri of 1959. Total ordinary 
les for the first six months of 1960 
ere $1,166,500,000, up 68% over last 
ear. 


rson Standard: Paid business 
ptaled $122,429,963 for the first six 
nonths of the year, up 10% over a year 
go. Insurance in force reached $1,973,- 
82,614. 


ansas City Life: For first six months 
f 1960 written volume totaled $105,021,- 
58, a gain of 9% over first half of 1959. 


aryland Life Ins. Co.: All production 
coords for the company were broken dur- 
ng the first six months of 1960. In this 
period, $8,906,516 in new business was 
put in force, up 30% over 1959. Total 
insurance in force passed the $55,000,000 
mark, 12% over 1959. Total premium in- 
ome of $541,000 was up 15% over 1959. 


idwestern United Life Ins. Co.: Re- 
ports life insurance currently in force in 
Fxcess Of 300 million dollars and presently 
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ranks in the top 12%, of the entire in- 
dustry. 


Mutual Of New York: Closed the first 
six months with a sales total of $601,- 
900,000, an increase of 22% over the first 
half of 1959. 


utual Trust: Insurance in force has 
passed the $800 million mark. 


North Amercan Life (Ill.): Had sales of 
$45,618,341 during the first half of 1960, 
xceeding the 1959 six months’ produc- 
tion by 41.8%. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.: Na- 
tional sales of the agency force for the 
agents’ year ended May 31 were a record- 
breaking $873,413,000, exceeding the pre- 
vious year by more than $70 million. 
Sales in the first six months of 1960 
totaled $444,708,000. This was the second 
Consecutive year in which sales for the first 
‘ix months were the highest in the com- 
med ’s history. Insurance in force on June 

mounted to $10,163,617,000, 5.7% ahead 
of the 1959 figure for that date. 
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A SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The Statue of Liberty is an important sym- 
bol to all Americans because it repre- 
sents the freedom which is the foundation 
of our way of life. Our Company is proud 
to use it as its trademark. 

Men to remain free must provide security 
for themselves and their families and most 
American families have found life insur- 
ance to be the best way to provide this 
security. 

Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
is providing a large measure of security 
for many families. Over a quarter of a 
billion dollars is held by the Company for 
the protection of policyowners. Perhaps 
this financial strength is one of the reasons 
why more and more people each year 
buy their life insurance from Liberty Na- 


tional. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Frank P. Samford, President 
HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Ala. 


Occidental of California: Production 
during the first six months reached $989,- 
673,984, an increase of 10% over the same 
riod of 1959. Individual sales were 
740,034,171, and group and wholesale 
$249,639,813. 


Piedmont Southern: Paid for $44,796,- 
224 during the first half of the year. In- 
surance in force at the end of June was 
$355,338,450. 


Praetorian Mutual: Completed most pro- 
ductive six-month period in history with 
more than $100 million of life insurance 
in force and placed a total of $19,180,000 
of new business on its books, exceeding 
the entire business written during all of 
1959. In June alone $6,179,900 of life 
insurance was written, biggest month in 
history by a million-dollar margin. 


Republic National: New life insurance is- 
sued for first half of this year was $701,- 
009,172, an increase of 67% over same 
period in 1959. On June 30 the com- 
pany had $2,752,803,340 of life insurance 
in force. 


Resolute Credit Life: Has passed the 
$100 million mark of life insurance in 
force. 


Security-Conn. Life: Ordinary sales in- 
creased 56%, during first six months. 
New first-year premiums increased 67% 
during the period. 


Shenandoah Life Ins. Co.: Sales for the 
first six months of 1960 total $19,074,048, 
representing nearly a million increase over 
the same iod last year. Life insurance 
in force is now $547,675,968 and assets 
top the $55 million mark for the first 
time in the company’s history. 


Southland Life: Sales for the first six 
months of 1960 were $117,746,680, an in- 
crease of 29% over the first half of 1959. 
Insurance in force on June 30 amounted 
to $1,379,618,900. 


Southwestern Life Ins. Co.: Applica- 
tions for insurance during the first six 
months of 1960 exceeded $135 million, 
and insurance in force on June 30 had 
reached $2,042,000,000. 


State Farm Life: Ordinary life insurance 
in force at the end of the first six months 
of 1960 totaled $1,554,026,976. Paid-for 
business for the same period was $150,- 
433,828, representing a 1.7% gain over the 
same period last year. 


State Mutual Life: Combined life sales 
climbed 22% during first six months 
having sold $196,286,000 of individual and 
group life as compared to $160,366,000 in 
the corresponding period 1959. Group 
life accounted for larger percentage share 
with a volume of $89,696,000, 53% above 
the 1959 total of $58,520,000. Sales of in- 
dividual life policies rose 4.7% to a total 
of $106,590,000. New premiums for indi- 
vidual sickness-accident showed an 8% 
gain for six-month period. 


State Mutual of Mass.: Sold $198,286,- 
000 of individual and group in the first 
half of the year, for a company sales 
record. 


Surety Life Ins. Co.: This company had 
a 19.5% increase in paid life volume dur- 
ing the first six months of 1960 over that 
of the same period in 1959. This year’s 
six-month total stands at $9,419,087. . 


Union Mutual: Ordinary life production 
during June was up substantially from 
a year ago. Based upon a comparison of 
annual premium totals of June, 1959 and 
June, 1960 production level was raised 
by 83%. 


United Life & Accident Ins. Co.: Total 
life insurance in force was $427,267,851 at 
the end of the first six months of 1960. 
New business paid-for in the 1960 period 
was $40,311,511. Assets stood at $45,495,- 
746 as of June 30, an increase of $2,996,939 
over the $42,498,807 of the same period in 
1959. Total capital at the end of the 
first half of 1960 was $3,539,550. Average 
net interest rate earned with 3.90% was 
increased against 3.85% reported in 1959. 
Accident and sickness insurance premiums 
in force are increasing at an annual rate 
of 29.9%. 


Western Security Life Ins. Co.: Has 


reached $50,000,000 of life insurance in 
force, a gain of $19,000,000 since January 
1. 
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obituaries 


Irish: Rolland E. Irish, chairman of the 
board of the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, died August 4 at the age 
of 65 following a brief illness. Mr. Irish 
began his insurance career in 1917 as an 
agent of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. at Minneapolis, Minn. He became 
district supervisor and later supervisor of 
agencies of that company. After several 
years in field work with a number of mid- 
west life companies, he became director 
of agencies for the Bankers Reserve Life 
of Omaha, Nebraska. He was vice presi- 
dent in charge of agency operation of the 
Central Life of Lllinois before joining 
Union Mutual in 1934 as vice president 
in charge of operation. He was elected a 
director in 1936 and president in 1939. 
On June 23 of this year he was elected 
chairman of the company’s board. 

Mr. Irish was a past president of the 
American Life Convention and served two 
terms as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ALC. He was serving as a 
member of the Coordination of Activities 
Standing Committee for the ALC at the 
time of his death. He served as a director 
of the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund and as a member of the Committee 
for the Cooperative Fund for Underwriter 
Training of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. On the state level, Mr. Irish 
was a vice president and director of the 
Maine Development Credit Corporation 
and vice president of the Maine Health 
Council. He had also been a director for 
many years of the former Maine Develop- 
ment Commission. Mr. Irish was a former 
director of the Pine Tree Council of the 
Boy Scouts, and past member of the ad- 
visory board of the Maine Department of 
Economic Development. In 1959, Colby 
College in Waterville, Maine, awarded 
him the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and recently Portland University 
awarded him the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Business Administration. 


Dobbs: Oliver Reid Dobbs, Sr., a director 
and retired vice president of the Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia, died July 
24th at the age of 78. Mr. Dobbs joined 
the company as an agent in Gainsville, 
Ga., in 1903. Following two years in Gains- 
ville, he served as agent for two years in 
Macon. In 1906 he went to Athens and a 
few years later was named Athens district 
manager. He was later named South 
Georgia division manager. Mr. Dobbs was 
assistant treasurer during the 1940’s and 
later was acting treasurer for six years. 
He was elected to the board of directors in 
1942 and two years later was made vice 
president. He retired from the position 
of vice president in 1954 but continued to 
serve the company as a director until his 
death. 


Kuhn: C. John Kuhn, a director of the 
Patriot Life Insurance Company and of 
the North American Company for Life, 
Accident and Health Insurance and vice 
president and treasurer and a director of 
the C.1.T. Corporation, died July 26th at 
the age of 62. Mr. Kuhn joined C.1.T. 
in 1943 as a vice president and director 
of the Service Insurance Companies, a 
subsidiary of C.1.T. He was elected treas- 
urer of the parent concern in 1953 and 
vice president in 1955. 


Powell: Murray A. Powell, Texas City 


general agent for Gibraltar Life Insurance 
Company of America, Dallas, died July 
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18th after a heart attack. Mr. Powell was 
Gibraltar Life’s oldest agent in point of 
service with the company and headed one 
of the firm’s leading life insurance 
agencies. 


Roth: Ernest Roth, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company representative 
with B. William Steinberg and Associates, 
Inc. of New York, died on July 15th. Mr. 
Roth had been a life underwriter since 
1932 and had been affiliated with Mr. 
Steinberg for the past four and one-half 
years, He qualified for the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table in 1959. 


Linderman: C. R. Linderman, representa- 
tive in Centralia, Washington, of the 
Western Washington Agency of Standard 
Insurance Company, Portland, died July 
9th following a sudden heart attack. Mr. 
Linderman was 47 years old at the time 
of his death. He joined the Standard In- 
surance Company in 1955 after having 
been active in the paint and wall paper 
business. A conscientious student he was 
a graduate of L.U.T.C. and the Purdue 
School of Life Insurance Marketing. Mr. 
Linderman was a state leader of the 
company and a continuous qualifier for 
the Leaders Club. He was active in Ki- 
wanis, American Legion, the School Board, 
Masons and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Linderman served in the United 
States Air Force during World War II 
from 1942 to 1946. 





AGREED DEFINITIONS 


THE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE Terminology of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance which has been work- 
ing on the standardization of insur- 
ance terminology has agreed on a 
definition of “Health Insurance.” 
This is, “Health Insurance: Insur- 
ance against loss by sickness or acci- 
dental injury. (Sometimes called 
‘Accident & Sickness’ or ‘Accident 
& Health’ insurance and sometimes 
also used to mean insurance cover- 
ing only sickness or medical ex- 
pense.)”’ It further determined upon 
these definitions of the two perils 
related to health insurance: 

Accident Insurance: “A _ subdi- 
vision of health insurance against 
loss by accidental bodily injury.” 

Sickness Insurance: “A _ subdi- 
vision of health insurance against 
loss by sickness.” 


PAYMENTS INCREASE 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN FAMILIES 
from their life insurance policies and 
annuities totaled $2,713,320,000 in 
the first four months of this year, up 
$156,800,000 from a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Institute. 








BEHIND INCREASES 


THE POSITIVE NOTION of healtl 
preservation is creating service de 
mands unrelated to treatment 
specific illnesses, according to th 
dean of The University of Michigai 
Medical School. 

The concept of health as the ful 
realization of individual potential for 
everyone, regardless of economic pos 
ture, is a challenge because there arg 
no sharp boundaries for its opera 
tional interpretation, Dean Wiillia | 
N. Hubbard, Jr. said in the fina 
Summer Session lecture on thé | 
“Social Implications of Economig 
Change.” 

Demanding health preservatiogg] 
services most are the young an 
aged, who are becoming increasingly 
disproportionate segments of th¢ 
total U. S. population due to benefit#ch year 
of effective medical care, he addedfhis year 

Health service cost will continugfmance 
to rise due to growing demands apatded t 
the same time that services expangptional 
and improve, Dean Hubbard preff~ entat 
dicted. Both volume and the cost pares ¢ 
esident 
of health treatment, have increaseqjy 1. 
total expenditures in this area, hq, 
explained. 
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E. R. QUESADA, administrator of the 


Federal Aviation Agency, is setting Nati 
a limit of $165,000 on airline trip 
insurance sold at the National Air- 
port in Washington. The present 
maximum is $425,000. Insurance 
company spokesmen, however, ques 
tioned the $425,000 maximum cited 
by Mr. Quesada. The F.A.A. opet+ 
ates the airport in Washington, and 
the new maximum of flight insuf 
ance would not necessarily apply af 
other airports. 


AVIATION INSURANCE 
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MUTUAL FUND PURCHASES 


THE MUTUAL FUND MEMBERS Of the 
National Association of Investnient \ 
Companies had combined assets ol 
$16,096,613,000 on June 30, co 
pared with $14,971,906,000 a ) cary 
previously. There were 158 muiualj 
fund member companies on June 30. 
1960, compared to 155 on June 30 
1959. 
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 benefitych year National Life honors its outstanding agencies. 
e addedfhis year the President’s Trophy for “outstanding per- 
continu@rmance in agency operation and development” was 
1ands awarded the Dillon-Griffin Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 
expant ational Life President Deane C. Davis made the 
rd pre esentation. 
heed Three other outstanding general agents were presented 
esident’s Plaques by Vice President Clyde R. Welman, 
acrease@T U., for their achievements. The Glen A. Holden 
area, hdbency, Portland, Oregon, the Bradford D. Haseltine 
vency, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Philip F. Hodes Agency, 
ew York, New York, won these ? 
nnual awards. 
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Bradford D. Haseltine, C.L. U. (R.) Cleveland, Ohio 


~ Philip F. Hodes (R.) New York, New York 
President’s Plaque Winner 


fe News President’s Plaque Winner 


...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Two kids. Good health. Steady 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s 
the big Middle Income life insurance market. 

But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. 


Ral 
entree to these families. An agent who’s alread lected 


at home in their homes—and expected there. 

It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto clail 

for one out of three of them every year, and hgormel 
many a golden opportunity to bring up tt 


Who can? What kind of agent does it take {/ state rarm ) subject of life insurance. 
to handle this man’s business? 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- 


sated by selling auto and home insurance. | jwsurance 
® 


It takes an agent who already has a special 


do. And they’re Soca on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 





TNA LIFE Insurance Company 
artford, Connecticut 


Senior Vice President 


Crampton Trainer, formerly vice president and assist- 
it treasurer, has been promoted to senior vice president 
id treasurer of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
tceeding the late Morgan B. Brainard, Jr. 


ERICAN EDUCATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


yompany, Nashville, Tennessee 
Company 


The American Educational Life Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., was licensed with $201,000 capital and 
273,405 surplus and issued its first policy July 20. The 
Mmpany plans to raise $12,000,000 by offering 1,920, 
00 shares of Class “A” voting common stock and 480, 
00 shares of Class “B” non-voting common stock, both 

value $1, at $5 each. Sales are in units of five shares 
ch, consisting of four shares of Class “A” and one 
hare of Class “B.”’ The purchaser of a unit donates the 
tlass “B” stock to Educational Foundation, Inc., cus- 
bdial agency created by the insurance company to ad- 
finister the stock contributed. The investor designates 
he private school to receive any subsequent earnings 
rom the Class “B” shares. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Elections 


Ralph G. Starke, formerly vice president, has been 
‘lected to the position of first vice president-investments. 
P Randolph H. Wilkinson, formerly associate general 
uto claigeounsel, has been elected general counsel and Albert C. 

and hgrnelio promoted to counsel. 


B up th 


: alread 


i Insurance Company 
icago, Illinois 

knd thf 9 
id it eaffVice President and Actuary 
arly, th Charles M. Hansen, who formerly served as actuary 
with the state insurance department of Illinois and 
Missouri, has been appointed administrative vice presi- 
dent and actuary of this company. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Agency Vice President 


Elmer L. Nicholson, second vice president since 1958, 
has been named agency vice president and will be re- 
sponsible for the management of this company’s branch 
offices throughout the country. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New President 


Calvin L. Pontius, formerly senior vice president- 
insurance, has been elected president of this company 
succeeding the late Ellsworth A. Roberts. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Title Revised 
New Management 


This company’s title was revised June 29 to United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company. President of the 
company is now Harry T. Dozer, who was formerly 
president of Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Executive vice-president David S. Zelitch was 
vice-president and director of agencies of Fidelity Inter- 
state. The company will feature a complete line of hos- 
pital, medical, sickness and accident and life coverages 
and plans to open 31 offices throughout Pennsylvania 
by year end. The company’s home office is at 1212 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HARTFORD LIFE Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Correction Notice 


The name of James G. Bruce was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of officers shown for this company 
(formerly titled The Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company) in the 1960 edition of Best’s Life Insurance 
Reports. Mr. Bruce has occupied the post of vice-presi- 
dent and actuary since early in 1959. 

Subscribers are requested to kindly make note of this 
correction. 


LAMAR LIFE Insurance Company 
Jackson, Mississippi 
LIFE COMPANIES, Incorporated 
Richmond, Virginia 


Lamar Shares in Spin-Off 


Directors of Life Companies adopted a plan for the 
retirement of the outstanding 5% prior preferred stock 
(Continued on the next page) 
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OUR PLATFORM 





Life insurance on every 
member of the family— 


preferably with us. 
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HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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and NEW TOWER 


California’s World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cantonese Room. Swimming pool .. . Beautiful grounds 


and laridscaped gardens. Rates from $8. 


Across the U.S.A. and in HAWAII 
Washington, 0, C, Hotel RALEIGH 


CREST OF GOOD LIVING 
JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 
Senta Meulica, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR 
San Jose, Callf, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE 
Hertford, Conn. Hetel BOND 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Hotel SHERWYN 
Albuquerque, N. M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON 
‘Honolulu Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Col. Hotel PARK LANE 
CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 








Long Beach, Colif. Hotel WILTON 
Gallup, N. M, Hotel EL RANCHO 
BOOKING OFFICE. 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 
World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 
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and the distribution to common shareholders of «ll 
the common shares held in the Lamar Life Insurang 
Company, Jackson, Miss. The preferred stock retir 
ment was accomplished by a bank loan with August @ p-ank 
as the redemption date. The spin-off was after a 5 for. tie C 
split in Lamar’s shares (from 100,000 of $10 par to 50M: J)\inoi 
000 of $2 par). The distribution was made to shards tis ¢ 
holders of record August 15 on the basis of 1 share dhico of 
$2 par Lamar stock for each 4 shares of Life Companie¢ fe, accic 
stock held. 






Vice 
















articula 

ordi 

LIBERTY LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance | 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan 

PACIFI 


GUARANTEE TRUST LIFE Insurance Companjfos An 
Chicago, Illinois 
ters A 


This « 


The Liberty Life and Accident has purchased the ealth fi 
entire Michigan business of the Guarantee Trust Life policies 
The transaction involves over 2,000 accident and healti 
policies held by Michigan residents. No life insurancg 
is involved. 


Purchases Michigan Business 


PILGR' 
Philade 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of Pennsylvaniq. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania See 


This 
New Address oint FE 
This company has changed its address to 2204 Walnu 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. RELIA 
Philad 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, New York, New York Capita 
This 
Officers Chosen 000 to ! 
of com: 
This wholly owned subsidiary of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. has 





held its first directors’ meeting. The following officers O 
were named : chairman of the board—Walter O. Menge; 
president—Fred W. Clark ;' vice-president in charge of 
agencies—Robert J. Murphy, C.L.U.; secretary—Allen New P 
C. Steere; treasurer—M. C. Ledden; chief medical di- 
rector—Dr. W. H. Scoins. Mr. Menge is president off Mar 
the Lincoln National in Fort Wayne, Messrs. Clark,[dent, | 
Steere and Ledden are officers of the parent company,fceedin 
and Dr. Scoins is chief medical director of the | ort§reason 
Wayne company. Insure 
trollin 


Dallas 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New York, New York UNIT 


Executive Changes Atlar 


Execut 


Jan 
and 


LaRue S. Wagenseller, actuary has been appoirited 
second vice president and Frank A. Fitton and Eugene 
J. Gallagher have been advanced to assistant vice presi- 
dents. 













Best’s Life New For § 





DLD SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company 


of aj ge City, Missouri 


insurang ew Vice President and Actuary 

ck retird 

\ugust @ Prank F. Dodge, formerly vice president and actuary 

a5 '0F Hor the Consolidated American Life Insurance Company 

ar to SUM Tilinois, has been named vice president and actuary 

to shares this company. His duties will encompass the full 

share ange of the company’s activities in installment credit 

Omp:nigkfe, accident and health and special risk writing, with 
articular «emphasis on the company’s expansion into 


he ordinary life field. 
nce 


PACIFIC FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


ompanyios Angeles, California 


nters Accident and Health Field 


This company has entered the individual accident and 
ealth field with a complete line of guaranteed renewable 


ased thd - 
"Dolicies including major medical to age 75. 


ust Life 
id healt 
nsurance 


PILGRIM LIFE Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ylvania ew Address 
This company has changed its address to 1650-52-54 
oint Breeze Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Walnut 
RELIANCE LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Increased 


This company increased its paid-up capital from $25, 
00 to $150,000, by the issuance June 17 of 12,500 shares 


_ fofcommon stock with a par value of $10 per share. 
oln Na- 


Ind. has 

icers 

es UNION BANKERS Insurance Company 
ge; 

villly Dallas, Texas 

-—Allen 

ical di- New President 

ident off Margaret Brand Smith, formerly executive vice presi- 
lark,fdent, has been elected president of this company suc- 

mmpany,fceeding James H. Perry, who has resigned for health 

he |ortfreasons. Mrs. Smith is also president of the General 

Insurance Investment Company, which owns the con- 

trolling stock of the Union Bankers. 


iny 


UNITED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


poirited J Executive Changes 
Eugene 


James B. Parten, formerly superintendent of agencies 
e presi- 


and director of training, has been appointed assistant 
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| CHEYENNE, WYO. | 





DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 





| BOISE, IDAHO | 








| ALEXANDRIA, LA. 














| JACKSON, MISS. 


If the answer is YES, then HATTIESBUR 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- G, MISS. | 


pany for YOU! 














| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 








He EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


% TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS SAN ANGELO, TEX. | 
AND BONUSES 


%& THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. 














| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate Gold-embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
- leatherette; 
$3.00 each, 1 Sac lantgi 
postpaid holds 12 issues q 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 














Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Coupon Please OOM oss eis Best’s News 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 
PN a Sap iNG cb ae eeehebs t 
 RERELE SEP LOR OES OE LE 
EE Si oo HC gas oS oa DSR Clb’ 
| ASSES Zone..... State..... 

















UNITED AMERICAN—Continued 


vice president and director of agencies ; George H. Die- 
ter, Jr., assistant treasurer, has been advanced to treas- 
urer; and Frank E. Clark, Jr., has been promoted to 
assistant secretary. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Correction Notice 


The name of W. H. Painter was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of directors shown for United Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company in the 1960 edition of Best’s 
Life Insurance Reports. Mr. Painter has been associ- 
ated with the company since its formation in 1920 and 
had been executive vice-president until his retirement 
as an active officer early in 1960. 

Subscribers are requested to kindly make note of this 
correction. 


UNITED RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Billings, Montana 


Control Acquired 


Robert S. Ames, Hawaiian financier and president of 
American Pacific Life Insurance Company, Ltd. of Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, has purchased the controlling interest of 
the United Reserve Life from L. D. Newey. The Of- 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...f0r insurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


EMS wors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
horthwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Farm Bureaw Insurance 





A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


All State Insurance 
Equitable Lite Assurance Society 
Business Men's Assurance 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 














fices of the company will remain in Billings. John = 
Mellor will continue as president and Albert Simpsqiill 
as secretary-treasurer. 














WESTERN RESERVE LIFE Assurance Compa 
of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio 










New Vice President 





ident ame 

O'd Pro 

‘ Ly a sent and 

John F. Robinson, former advertising and public refitor’s Cor 

4 : : ting Goor 
lations director of the Standard Register Coypany, 


qare Insuran 
F ° ; ° nst It Be ] 
been elected vice president of marketing of this companyfanning for 





rquisition | 
bother Loo 
yailavilit 

hanging In 
bmmon En 
infusion of! 
bntrol of L 


sales by states 


—— DAKOTA LED THE COUNTRY in percentage in 
crease in ordinary life insurance sales in June, wi 
Nebraska second, and Hawaii ranking third, accordi 
to the Life Insurance Agency Management Associatio 
of Hartford, which has analyzed June sales by stat 
Countrywide, ordinary business decreased 1% in Jun 
compared with June 1959, while South Dakota sal 
gained 20%. In Nebraska, June sales were up 14% 
with Hawaiian sales showing a 12% increase in th 
month. 













nary sales unchanged from the year before, Hawaii | 
with an increase of 23%, with Nevada in second placefhiesman’s 
up 16% from the corresponding period of last year. Pepin 3? 


new directors feria 


Aetna Life (Conn.}: John A. Hill, senior vice-president. 
Appalachian National Life (Tenn): Bernard E. Wilsonfuswer to 
vice-president and agency director. ptomatio 
vo 

Business Men's Assurance (Mo.): J. Clarke Wittlake, vice Origins 


president in charge of administration. cmpute 


Great Eastern Life (R. I.): William J. Jantzen, regionalfetncentis 
vice-president of the Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company. 


Hamilton Life (N. Y.): Joseph Lilly, senior partner Joseph jademy 


Lilly Associates, public relations firm. enn Lt 

e. e 
International Opportunity Life (Colo.): Richard C. Mo} {Xcauin 
lone, secretary-treasurer. il Ameri 
Metropolitan Life (New York): A. H. Brawner, chairman (New V 
of the board of W. F. Fuller and Company, of San Fran- Mente 
cisco. merican 

wee P 
Northwestern Mutual Life (Wis.): Charles D. Gelatt} (ew I 
president of Northern Engraving Co., La Crosse, Wis. andr. am 
William A. Jahn, president of Inland Steel Products Co. Pysrican 


Milwaukee. 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: William B. Stannard, senior vice-f'1w 
president and John R. Beckett, president of Transamericof 
Corporation. 


Union Labor Life (N. Y.): Willard C. Butcher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase-Manhattan Bank succeeding the late 
Fred M. Gehle. 
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Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago (Executive Changes) ............Feb. 118 The Municipal at ine, Co., Chicago 
(Vice President and Actuary) ...Sept. 123 Gulf Life, Jacksonville (New Vice President) .......... 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford (Stock Dividend) ...........--+++- Jan. 92 (Sale of Stock) ...........++005 J 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 127 Hamilton Life, New York Munich American Reassurance, Aflania 
(Vice Presidents Named) ........ May 137 (Rew OOMOERPY *sciceclicatcwcet Mar. 128 (New Executive Vice-President) .\pr. 
(New Agency Vice President) ..Sept. 123 Execu fe sy A eater sea May 138 ——- pres Life, Florence 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford Hantfocd Life, Bost ton (R red by Kentucky Central) May 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 120 jer ens, Si et a Ee a Sept. 123 The Mutual Benefit Life, espn 
Constatiation Life, Norfolk Home Life, New York (Executive Changes) .......+..+- M 
(New Company) ......+-.-..-.+++: Jan. 91 (New Executive Vice-President)...Jan. 92 Mutual Trust Life, Ct achiicago ” 
Continental merican Life, Wilmington (Executive Advancements) ...... Mar. 128 (New Vice P en Ae Ree Mar, 
(Executive Elections) ........... June 120 Independent Life, Baltimore (Executive Apeeinenastas vimice dae Apr. 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago (Merger Comple pcegty ie aE May 138 National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(Cash Dividends to Stockholders) Jan. 91 Ins. Co. of America, Portland (New Address) ..........seeeeeees Jan. 
Coenen Te > Boston (New Company) ©........eeseee-e++ Jan. 92 National Bankers Life, Dal 
c ( oe _ gbseason esses June 120 Insurance Company of America, Salem (Vice President and } on a .June 
"(New Subsidiary) .....-. Mar. 127 1, (New President) os... seca... Apr. 121 National College & University, Atlanta 
(New Vice P ~ 4 AE} Shea nis. 6 Sphere May 137 International O ROO Life, Denver (Name Change) .........-++-++++-- A 
c Life Toront ONT) «---+eeeeee ay (New Executive Vice-President) July 116 ©National we Lm og Dallas 
yi > “ ta)’ Hive Aug. 97 tnternutiansl Workers Order, New York 7 (Control Ace a any Pe baa sac A 
Crown, “Natl Lite; “indianapolis BR Oe eg Rein)" n perndomenvegnenseet * 
Gee tiedead Vas eens Mar. 127 (New Address) owes seeeseee. Jan. 93 Natt Farmers Union Life, Denver Baake 
urchases Great Western) ....... an, ew meral Manager) ........- vi 
(Forms Subsidi ROD. cinemas danaboes Aug. 97 Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co 5 olis Natl. Fidelity Life Teer Co., Kansas City V" _. 
Dakota Mutual Life and Cas., Yankton i ee (New Vice-President) ........... Apr. Bia. 
(New Vice President) ........... eb. 113 (Capital 
(New Company) .-. Jan. 91 (Capital Increase Approved) May 138 The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto blie Ni 
(CRUODUIIEED | occ avidedvndsciowscds ‘Feb. 112 (Stock Dividend) ................May 138 (Further Control Acquired) ...... Mar. 1 ocutin 
marie American Atlante Goorela soy seftaan Suir ite, Grecnaiors 70M FRreeutne Change ssi Mss ee 
P Underway) ....ccccccces une ‘ ’ manero..-  .) 6) 2 eee See oh ee “ vident 
Eastern Life, New York (Stock Split) nr--.-seseeee0-00: Mar, 129 Fe ee ee aa (Bxecuti 
nes Elect airman) ........ July 115 as VWidENd) ..cciscesccccese une 121. wou Fae, nul Ganselile Bananas (Capital 
Baultable Lite Aswurance, New York John Hancock Mutual, Boston Natl Life aind Casualty, Phoenix” My’ Mou 
(Baecutive Ghanges) eoecceseccces Jan. 92 (Executive Promotions) ......... 121 Wational Life and i Health, Boise 
ve BNGOB) occccccccses Apr. 120 (Blected First Vice-President) “Ri 116 (Under Rehabilitation) .......... June ff 
™~ Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto Kansas City Life, Kansas City Natl. Reserve Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Control Acquired) .............. July 115 (Elected Vice President) ........ June 121 (Affiliated with Producers) ...... Feb. 
Family Fund Life, Atlanta Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage (Merger Proposed) .........+.+++. Feb. 1 
(Capital Changes) ................ Aug. 98 (Reimsurances) .......sccccesceees Jan. 93 Nationwide Life, Columbus ( 
Farm and Ranch Life Ins. Co., Houston (Cash Dividend | Se Jan. 93 _ (Executive Changes) bi ocacdy coed June ff 
CN nals re nuiaw tincletas ibudol oat Feb. 111 (Stock Split Approved) ......... Feb. 1138 Nebraska National Life 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita (Executive Changes) ..........-- Mar. 129 (Control Purchased) .........+.++ Aug. 
(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 120 (Executive Promotions) ......... 1m. 121 New York Life, New York P 
Farmers & Traders (Reinsures Muscle Shoals) ...... ay 138 _ (Executive Advance) ............ July | 
(Secretary-Treasurer) ........... May 187 (Merger) imaldnnlaaions aahe ee sone gees Aug. 98 New York Savings Banks, New York 
Farmers New World, Seattle (Executive Vice President) ....... Aug. 98 (New Vice Chairman) ............ Au 
(Stock Dividend P REE Feb. 112 Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta North American ” Rate Chicago 
Federal Life, Washinaton (Reinsures Central Georgia (Name Changed) ........esee+++- 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty Life) PIONS © sp cndeb eg ipa sasaed 604s Mar. 127 CINGRY SRROUON, cresenedtdseccnuie nds Feb. 
July 115 Knights 1 Life, Pittsburgh The North American Co. for Life, Accident Fienandoa 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek Made tis 36.644. ch0s vedeotss Mar. 129 and Health Ins., Chicago (New Ex 
(Control Acquired) .............. May 137 (Aequisition Approved) .........+. May 138 (New Title) ........++. epicatiacae Feb. 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond Lafayette Life. zeeavottn (New Vice President) ..22.2222/2: Apr. 1 
(To Acquire Stock) ............. Mar. 127 (New President) .....,........-+- (New Vice President) ........... May 1 
(Merged with Southern Heritage) J aly 115 (Executive Promotions)” Sakae hee Feb. 113 (President Resi } sete e sees sess Jun 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore (New President) .........-....+- Mar. 129 North American Equitable, Columbus FIN 
(New Company) ................. Feb. 112 Lamar Life, Jackson (New President) ..... ee b. 1 
(Executive Re-alignment) ....... ne 120 Tree Oe BRR het Oe Sept. 123 (Merger Com —o * 
Fidelity Interstate Life. Philadelphia. Legal Reserve Life, Los Angeles (Correction ce) 
(Executive Changes) c Sasnnca what Mar. 128 (New Company) ............--+.+- Jan. 93 North American “te Ins. Co. of Chicago 
(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 120 Liberty Life and Accident, Muskegon (Stock Dividend) ...........++++-. Jan. 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton (Purchases Michigan Business) Sept. 124 (Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 1 
_,(Below Retires) ...........0+.... Feb. 112 Liberty National Life, Birmingham (Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 1 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia (Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . Apr. 121 North American Life, Toronto 
(New President) ............... Sept. 123 Life Assurance Company, Philadelphia (Executive Appointments) ....... June 1 
Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia (New Address) ..4...ccccceecsoed sept. 124 North American Reinsurance, “ae! York 
(Pilla: MOwiGed) * oss. soc scecces cal Sept. 123 Lifeco Company, Seattle (Home Office Appointments) -.-.Jdune 1 
(New Management) ............ Sept. 123 (Appointed Manager) ............ Aug. 98 i ey Life, Mt. Vernon 
Financial Life, Fort Lauderdale Life Companies, Inc., Richmond (New Vice President) ........... Mar. 1 
New Vice President) ............ Aug. 98 (Stock Spin-off) ............e0. Sept. 123 (Executive Vice-President 
Financial Life & Casualty, Columbia Life ine. Co. of the South, Charlotte Resigns) ...-++.ceeseecseeereees Apr. 1 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. CURED 62 eoctccs ksi cectd csvtsk Aug. 98 Northern Life, Seattle 
SAOG GE SOME) cccccesstedovcia Apr. 119 = Life Ins. q* o. of Vir nia, Richmond (New Actuary) .........+. 00-20% Apr. 1 
First Natl. Life, Phoenix (Establishes New Dept.) ......... Feb. 113 Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Management Reaffirmed) ....... June 120 (Stock Dividend | Distributed) eeee Apr. 121 (Executive Vice President) ...... May 1 
First of Georgia Credit Life Co., Augusta (Officers Advanced) .............. July 116 Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Advancement) ....... fay 137 Lincoln Income Life, Louisville E P dann) Jon. 9 
Foundation Life, Birmingham (100% Stock Dividend) .......... July 116 on Wael tie Clncienati 
re orci ag Unterway) aapesseeeases June 120 Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne bay ers ty Se eat — Feb. 11 
(Executive ‘Promo jons) sec dvehes Mar. 128 (New York Tg cee 138 One Sate ig rae mare Mar. 1 
(Jordan Retires) ..........0..... June 121 (Cash Dividend to Stockholders) “July 7 (Revise Denied) ccerevstciecte: Aug 
(Stock Dividend) ................ July 115 (Executive Promotions) .......... July 117 oj] Industries Life, Houston j 
G Lincoln Nati 1 Life, N. Y Oil Industries Life, Houston 
eneral American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis (Officers Choe e, New York . (Merger) ....ccccesceccccsscosease Aug. 9 
(New Vice President) ........... RR ome hg pe ll ee etree Sept. 124 oi Line Life, Milwaukee 
aeem, Major Division) ........... June 121 (New Vice-President) A _ (New Officers and Directors) .....Apr. ! 
jenera Assurance Corp., Atlanta t al A on Fo Rap Life Mobile °°” pr. 121 Oid National Insurance, Houston 
as erger Completed) .............4 Apr. 120 ON "a “ident e, Mobile M (Executive Advancement) .......- May 13 
nent Life, Milwaukee ew President) .....0....ssee.- ay 139 Old [Security Life, Kansas City 
Ge ew Vice-President TE: cc ata's Kale ® eke Jan. 92 Main Life, Miami (Executive Promotions) .......-. June 1 
ei _atergational Life Ins. Co., Atlanta (Stock Acq MOE: cv ctanekdnean buna Mar. 128 (Vice-President and Actuary) .Sept. 1 
Geo ca Ta D methe bbegs cuetn ‘Mar. 128 Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New being. * Olympic Natl. Life, Seattle 
rgia Life and Health, Atlanta (Executive Changes) ........«+-- Feb. 113 (Increased Cash Dividend) Mar. 13 
Ce Ae. ee reeege ets Jan. 92 (Name Protected). ee BET 2 eee eee ee ee, D 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas (Executive Promotions) July 117 Pacific many 1 ie. + oy Angeles | ; 
(New Vice-President) ............ . 92 (Executive Changes) ........... Sept. 124 (Enters A& Wd) ..eeseeeee Sept. I 
Government Employees Life, Washington Mercantile Security. Life, Dallas Pacific Bong | Lite, ‘Los — 
(Cash Dividend | to Stockholders)...Jan. 92 (Dividend to Stockholders) ...... May 139 (Progress Repor 34 ss eeeceeeeeraees Ang! 
(Stock Dividend) ................ ‘July 116 Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak Patriot Life, New York 
Great {~— Life Ins. Co., Newark (Executive Promotions) ......... May 139 (Theiss Promoted) ....-...++.+++ Ap". 4 
(New Company) ..........0+seeee Feb. 113 Midland Mutual Life, Columbus Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
Great ‘Fidelity’ Tite, Indianapolis (Named Vice President) ......... June 121 (Dividends to Stockholders) hac” . 
ee a SER Are Mar. 127 Midwest Life, Lincoln (Executive Vice President) ......May 1 
Great ational Life, Dallas (New President) ................ Mar. 129 Per les-Home Life Ins, Co., Frankfort 
rage at Ch anges) (osaNenecmat Mar. 128 Mid-Western United Life, Fort Wayne xecutive Changes) .......+.... Mey 1 AT 
(Stock ‘8 oe PEER APES May 137 (See Carolina Life) .............. Apr. 119 Sciresenan Life Insurance Co., Midland 
(Cash Dividend) ................. May 137 CEO OO UBUD ches sccvececcuenes das. 98 (Vice President and Secty.)' ssbage May 1 
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(Enters Individual Menith Field) ‘lier. "132 
Springfield Life, Brattleboro 
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Star Life, Baton Rouge 
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Wdekaasovke July 115 
Surety 1 Life stonit 7 Lake City 
(Vice President) ................. July 118 
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Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. 
(New General Counsel) .......... May 140 
TransContinental Life, Chicago 
(Control Purchased) .............. Jan. 95 
Twentieth Century Life, Phoenix 
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Union Life Ins., Little Rock 
(New President) ei EGS aidaio-e ke Apr. 125 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 125 
(New President) ................Aug. 100 
United American Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) ................4 Aug. 100 
United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) ........... Mar. 132 
(New President) ................ June 124 
(Executive Changes) ........... Sept. 125 
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(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 125 
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(Named Vice President) ......... June 125 
Western Life, Helena 

(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 125 
Western Life, St. uis 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 118 
The Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 

(Interest Acquired) ............. June 125 
Western Reserve Life, Cleveland _ 

(New Vice President) .......... Sept. 126 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 





RESPONSIBILITY? 


Questions that require answers! 


We’re collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 55th 
annual edition of BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes ° 
Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $30.00. This includes an accompanying full year’s 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


1960 EDITION of 


Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 


RECOMMENDED? 
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{ LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

All-Steel Equipment Co. Inc., Aurora, Hl. 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. ..............+. 
Auditorium Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

toston Mutual Life, Buston, Mass, ............60 cece cece eeeenee 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. ................+-- 
Brown Paper Co., L. L. Adams, Mass. ...........2ececceeeceee 


Cadillae Associates, Inc. Chicago, Il. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Colburn Associates Inc., John, Wilmette, L.1. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Colonial Life of America, East Orange, N. J. ..........00eeeees 
Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 

Continental American Life, Wilmington, Dela. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
DuKane Corp. St. Charles, Ill. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ............... cc cece ees 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 

Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

Ue, Cs. SND BANG WN 8 vs c 6.0 bees bheidlecamews Ue edac 
Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, Calif. .................... 


Gabriel Co., A. C., Detroit, Mich. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Ca:if.. ........cccccccvcces 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ......................000- 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


72 
75 
75 
46 


Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. Y. ................ 66-67 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ..................... 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. .............4 ‘ 


Massaglia Hotels, Santa Monica, Calif. 


McGraw-Edison, West Orange, N. J. .....-..-eccecnesesvenece 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. .............+-2-+eee+8 ; 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. .........-..000-4 : 


Nascon Specialty Div.-Eaton Paper Corp., P:tts"eld, Mass, .... 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. .......... eS Fe yee ere Back 


Mow: Youk: Lite, Meow “Wark, Wo Ke ee a Oa a 


North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Occidental Life of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Old Republic Life, Chicago, Il. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. ........... 22.25 -eeceeeees 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........ccceescsecesdece 
Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. ... 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. ...................05- 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. 


Soundscriber Corp., North Haven, Conn. ...................4 


South Coast Life, Houston, Texas 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Il. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ...............66. 


Union Labor Life, New York, N. 
United Insurance Co. of America, 
United Life & Accident, Concord, 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wisc. ..................045: 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ...............000-- 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ................ 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ........... 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mock | 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation cre permitted to advertise in its colu 
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